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Adown  the  stately  corridor  of  trees, 

That  grew  upon  a  dedine  to  the  west 

I  walked  as  oft  I'd  done  before,  the  guest 

Of  lovely  Nature ;  in  search  of  calm  release 

From  the  wearied  scenes  of  life.    And  a  breeze 

Blew  up  the  while  my  cheerless  heart  to  bless. 

And  still  I  walked,  nor  had  I  tried  to  guess 

The  joy  in  Nature's  simple  sympathies. 

At  length  the  happy  twitter  of  a  bird 

Broke  forth  upon  the  quiet  autumn  scene. 

The  very  trees  and  leaves  seem  to  have  heard 

And  sought  once  more  to  dance  their  fading  green. 

O  Joy !     Thou  art  no  more  a  thing  inferred — 

O  life!    Now  surely  I  have  caught  thy  gleam. 

W.J.  H. '15. 
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Jffar  ©lir  Wih  aroarVfi  i^akr. 

BY  J.  B.  D.    '14. 

"Sure  Jack,  if  our  team  this  fall  is  not  the  best  that  it 
has  been  since  1909  when  we  won  the  'All  Southern 
Championship,"  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  poor  material." 

''Yes  we  should  put  out  a  star  team.  Why  shouldn't  we? 
There  are  fifteen  Varsity  men  back.  Count  them  if 
you  wish;  but  mention  the  names  of  Halleck,  Brown,  and 
Fuller  in  whispers,  or  I  shall  go  Avild  with  such  delightful 
anticipations.  Oh  my!  but  that  trio  plays  the  game  to  a 
standstill." 

"That  is  all  true  Jack ;  but  who  is  that  fellow  Sterling 
who  is  to  coach  them  ?  'I  wish  that  good  old  coach  Robin- 
son was  to  coach  again.  He  played  the  game  too  hard, 
however,  and  is  now  at  Hot  Springs  being  treated  for 
rheumatism.  It  is  too  bad  that  he  should  be  pulled  away 
from  his  team  after  he  had  collected  and  trained  such  a  fine 
squad  of  players  Didn't  we  love  him  tho?  You  remember 
how  a  word  from  him  would  put  new  life  into  his  tired 
out  team.  If  he  Avere  here,  we  would  certainly  be 
champions  of  the  South.  Anyway,  we  shall  all  be  right 
with  Sterling,  and  perhaps  he  will  be  as  good  as  'Coach 
Rob.'  Sterling's  record  as  an  athlete  can  not  be  equaled. 
He  has  played  nearly  every  position  on  the  team ;  and 
played  them  exceptionally  well,  at  that.  At  full  back  he 
established  an  all-American  reputation." 

"Well  hold  the  remainder  of  your  dope  until  we  see 
Sterling.  He  will  be  at  college  when  we  get  there  four 
days  from  today." 

The  foregoing  conversation  was  between  two  Waynes- 
ville  students.  Their  college  was  soon  to  open;  and,  with 
the  opening  of  school,  began  the  football  season. 

One  week  later  wc  find  the  same  two  boys  eagerly  watch- 
ing the  practice  of  the  team.  It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see 
the  struggling  mass  of  players.     Sterling,  a  man  of  medium 
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heighth,  broad  shoulders,  and  a  thick  chest,  was  indeed 
ruler  of  the  field.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  practice. 
The  way  that  he  punted,  fell  on  the  ball,  and  tackled, 
caused  many  remarks  of  admiration.  Somehow  a  repellant 
feeling  was  aroused  toward  him,  in  spite  of  his  wonderful 
skill. 

''Jack,  that  lordly  air  of  Sterling's  is  not  going  to  take 
well  with  onr  fellows.  They  are  too  accustomed  to  the 
cheery  commands  of  'Coach  Rob'  to  permit  such  rasping 
and  harsh  commands  as  this  new  coach  gives.  He  seems 
to  regard  the  players  as  a  bunch  of  slaves.  Not  even  Cap- 
tain Halleck  has  escaped  the  coach's  fiery  sarcasm.  On 
yesterday,  he  lectured  Hal  for  several  minutes  about  a  tri- 
vial mistake.  I  could  see  that  Hal  was  stung,  and  that  he 
thought  that  part  of  the  lecture  had  been  undeserved.  He 
did  not  say  anything,  however,  and  tried  to  take  it  in  the 
manner  that  a  player  should." 

"Quite  true,  Sam,  the  methods  that  Sterling  employs 
will  not  be  satisfactory  to  our  men.  They  expect  to  be 
treated  as  gentlemen  should  be  treated  by  a  gentleman. 
I  fear  that  so  much  ill  talk  will  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
team." 

Days  passed,  and  practice  continued.  Gradually  the 
teams  rounded  into  shape.  Sterling  had  scolded,  slashed, 
and  driven  the  men  to  submission.  He  was  becoming 
exceedingly  unpopular.  His  commands  were  obeyed  in  the 
manner  that  a  servant  does  when  carrying  out  orders. 
Several  of  the  boys  had  quit  playing.  Others  were  mur- 
muring against  him.  In  fact,  everyone  was  losing  interest 
in  the  team. 

By  and  by  the  opening  game  was  played,  which  resulted 
in  the  usual  high  onesided  score.  As  was  customary,  many 
substitutes  were  used;  and  many  mistakes  were  made  by 
them.  In  general,  however,  the  team  showed  up  well,  and 
gave  great  promise  of  a  successful  season.  Sterling  was 
displeased  with  the  playing  of  every  man,  it  seemed.     He 
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swore  that  he  had  never  seen  such  a  poor  bunch.  "Enough 
beef  to  supply  the  market  for  a  week,"  he  said,  *'but  not 
enough  brains  to  run  a  peanut  stand."  The  old  men  saw 
that  the  team  was  in  good  condition,  but  such  talk  as  that 
discouraged  the  new  ones. 

The  first  serious  breach  came  one  rainy  afternoon  at 
practice.  The  field  was  heavy,  and  a  drizzling  rain  soaked 
the  uniforms,  making  them  uncomfortable.  Sterling  was 
relentless  in  working  the  men.  Up  and  down  the  field 
they  trudged,  always  followed  by  the  coach's  piercing 
voice. 

''Absurd  Brown,  you  play  like  a  child !  Smith  repeat 
that  play  and  you  may  leave  the  field !" 

The  latter  realized  that  he  had  not  done  anything  wrong, 
but  remained  silent.  Soon  Sterling  called  at  him  again. 
"There  you  go  again,  ah !  leave  the  field !" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  coach,  but  that  play  is  not  the  one 
that  you  told  me  to  stop  using." 
"You  lie !"  yelled  Sterling. 

'*No  need  to  ask  me  to  leave  the  field  now  ;and,  moreover, 
you  need  never  to  ask  me  to  return." 

"Stewart,  call  the  signals.  Now  get  after  it,  you 
loafers!" 

That  Sterling  regretted  the  outcome  of  the  affair  was 
evident,  but  he  tried  to  appear  indifferent. 

Two  days  after  Smith  quit,  Halleck  resigned  from  cap- 
taincy. The  situation  had  become  alarming.  Scarcely 
enough  men  were  out  to  make  two  teams,  still  the  coach 
continued  his  tyranny.  Every  one  was  excited.  What  was 
to  be  done?  To  answer  that  question,  the  athletic  council 
was  holding  a  meeting  one  evening.  While  in  the  midst  of 
their  deliberations,  a  messenger  arrived. 

"Coach  Sterling  is  seriously  injured,"  he  said.  "Was 
run  over  by  an  automobile.  A  leg  broken,  and  it  is  feared 
that  there  arc  internal  injuries  also.'* 

This  announcment   clianged  things.     After  ascertaining 
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that  the  coach  was  receiving  proper  medical  attention,  the 
council  decided  that  some  one  must  see  the  players  who  had 
stopped  playing  and  urge  them  to  begin  once  more.  They 
also  took  steps  towards  securing  a  new  coach ;  but  until  one 
was  secured  the  players  were  to  continue  practice. 

To  see  each  of  the  men  was  unnecessary.  Next  morn- 
ing, all  the  men  interested  in  football  met  at  the  request  of 
ex-captain  Halleck.  It  was  a  bunch  of  determined  men  that 
assembled  in  the  gymnasium  for  this  meeting.  Almost 
every  man  who  had  ever  been  out  for  football  was  present. 

"Boys,"  began  Halleck,  ''this  meeting  has  been  called  so 
that  you  may  hear  the  following  letters :" 

''To  the  players  of  the  Waynesville  Team : 
"Dear  Boys : 

I  have  just  learned  of  the  deplorable  condition  at  my  old 
school.  For  the  sake  of  your  school,  and  your  old  coach, 
put  aside  all  else  except  a  determination  to  be  All  Southern 
Champions ;  and  go  to  work.  To  you  belongs  that  title,  so 
get  it. 

Fondly  yours, 

Coach  Rob." 

"To  the  players  of  the  Waynesville  Team : 

Gentlemen : 

The  mistake  that  I  made  in  coaching  you  has  just  been 
fully  realized.  I  had  not  considered  the  fact  that  you  were 
men,  not  boys.  Please  forget  all  harsh  things  that  I  have 
said.  I  apologize  for  all.  Now,  wont  you  be  to  me,  while 
absent,  what  you  have  always  been  to  your  other  coaches? 
My  orders  are — select  from  your  number,  two  of  your  most 
competent  men  for  coaches  and  under  their  supervision  go 
to  work  to  win,  sincerely  yours, 

R.  B.  Sterling." 

All  of  the  recommendations  that  Sterling  made  were 
accepted.     Halleck     and  Smith  were     selected    to  be  the 
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coaches.  Under  these  two  men,  the  team  did  faithful  work. 
The  improvment  was  great.  Now  there  was  spirit,  enthu- 
siasm, and  a  determination  to  win. 

The  first  games  were  won  easily.  The  sporting  news 
writers  were  forced  to  change  all  their  prophecies.  Com- 
ments were  made  by  everyone  about  the  abundance  of  snap 
that  was  always  to  be  found  in  the  Waynesville  team. 
The  squad  had  undergone  a  complete  change.  From  a 
low  spirited,  sluggish  crowd,  it  had  become  a  highly  finish- 
ed fighting  machine. 

Soon,  all  attention  was  directed  to  the  annual  game  of 
the  season :  namely  the  Thanksgiving  contest  with  Hamp- 
ton. Both  teams  had  Ibeen  having  marvelous  success  all  the 
year;  and  the  championship  would  be  determined  by  the 
outcome  of  this  struggle.  The  game  was  played  at  Way- 
nesville. On  the  evening  before  the  fight,  old  coach  Robin- 
son arrived.  His  very  presence  seemed  to  instill  confidence. 
Every  Waynesville  student  went  out  to  the  game  with  a 
feeling  that  the  team  just  had  to  win.  The  men  played 
with  the  same  determination  upon  the  athletic  field,  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  they  won. 

At  the  close  of  the  game  four  cheers  arose  from  the 
students  in  rapid  succession,  the  first  for  ''Coach  Rob," 
then  Halleck,  Smith,  and  Coach  Sterling. 


BY   II.  A.   IIAGOOD,   '13 

Slowly  the  long  column  came  to  a  halt.  It  was  a  scorch- 
ing hot  summer  day,  one  of  those  sultry  days  in  late  July — 
not  a  breath  of  air  stirring  to  revive  the  almost  exhausted 
men.  Many  of  them  lay  on  the  ground,  too  tired  to  care 
for  the  inches  of  dust  that  covered  the  road;  others  raising 
their  canteens  for  a  cooling  drink,  and  finding  them  dry. 
swore,  and  then  were  silent.  Far  ahead,  just  barely  visi- 
ble through  the  rising  dust,  could  be  seen  the  colors,  indi- 
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eating  the  head  of  the  regiment;  from  the  rear  came  the 
rumble  of  a  ibattery  of  artillery.  Now  and  then  horsemen 
dashed  by,  riding  hither  and  thither,  some  Avith  orders, 
others  detached  for  duty  at  the  front. 

For  two  days  we  had  followed  the  enemy,  who,  by  trav- 
eling lighter  than  we,  had  pushed  us  to  the  utmost  to  keep 
them  in  sight.  Why  they  did  not  turn  and  give  fight,  we 
did  not  know — it  was  probably  their  intention  to  first  tire 
us  out,  and  then  finish  -with  a  surprise ;  but  they  would  find 
us  prepared  and  Avaiting. 

Thus  we  rested,  listening  for  the  command  to  march. 
But  just  then  something  happened.  What  means  that  up- 
roar at  the  head  of  the  column?  Quickly  the  news  passes 
from  mouth  to  mouth.  'The  enemy  has  stopped  and  are 
now  entrenched  along  the  edge  of  yonder  wood."  Up 
jumps  every  man,  forgetting  his  weariness  in  excitement 
and  in  the  intense  desire  to  be  up  and  at  them.  Orders 
flash  here  and  there ;  calls  are  sounded  and  the  men  are  in 
their  places.  No  sooner  has  a  line  of  battle  been  deter- 
mined than  officers  rush  their  charges  into  position. 
By  this  time  the  artillery  was  in  motion,  the  horses  gal- 
loping madly  up  the  road ;  while  we,  who  had  been  detached 
as  a  support,  followed  in  double-time.  When  the  guns 
reached  a  point  of  vantage,  they  turned  from  the  road  and 
went  crashing  away  through  the  trees,  the  heavy  carriages 
bumping  and  jolting  their  way  over  roots  and  fallen  limbs. 
At  the  edge  of  the  field,  each  was  quickly  swung  around, 
unlimbered,  and  as  quickly  loaded,  while  the  teams  rushed 
the  amunition  carts  to  a  safe  place  in  the  rear.  By  the 
time  we  had  reached  our  position,  the  Boom !  Boom !  of  the 
pieces  were  reverberating  through  the  woods,  and  telling 
that  the  fight  had  begun.  Far  away  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left  could  be  heard  the  popping  of  the  rifles,  interrupted 
occasionally  by  the  whine  of  a  ball  as  it  passed  over  our 
heads,   and  then  the  soft   pat  as  it  buried  itself  in  a  tree. 

But  not   long  were  we  thus  to   wait.     Slowly,  the  ene- 
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my's  fire  died  away,  and  then  through  our  lines  rang  out 
the  bugle  call  of  "The  Charge."  It  was  soon  over.  Losing 
what  courage  remained,  the  enemy  turned  and  fled,  leav- 
ing their  dead  and   wounded  on  the  field. 

Here,  we  camped  the  next  few  days,  resting,  and  tend- 
ing the  sick;  then  we  returned  to  our  station,  knowing 
full  well  that  the  outlaw-chief's  power  was  forever  broken. 


An  Jnfijjtring  TItrm. 

BY.   H.  D.   BAKER  '15. 

During  the  summer  vacation,  a  few  of  us  Clemson  boys 
chanced  to  visit  a  tall  peak,  located  about  ten  miles  from 
Walhalla.  This  peak,  known  as  Tamassee  Knob,  is  about 
eighteen  hundred  feet  above  sea  level. 

After  arriving  at  its  summit  and  perching  ourselves 
comfortably  on  a  big  table-like  rock,  we  looked  south  and 
saw  the  fertile  valley  of  Tamassee  arrayed  in  her  garments 
of  green.  Beyond  this  we  could  see  a  big  white  mansion 
surrounded  by  stately  old  cedar  trees,  which  seemed  to 
give  the  place  a  somewhat  ancient  aspect.  But  the  cedar 
in  the  center  should  bear  herself  even  more  proudly  than 
she  does,  for  under  her  sheltering  boughs  and  reclining 
against  her  trunk  our  brave  General  Pickens  spent  his  last 
moments. 

Looking  a  few  miles  farther  south,  we  saw  the  neat  little 
town  of  Walhalla,  originally  German,  but  German  now 
only  in  its  thrift  and  industry.  Near  the  center  of  the 
town,  the  massive  outline  of  the  Court  House  and  other 
beautiful  buildings  are  plainly  visible. 

A  little  farther  to  the  west,  we  saw  the  town  of  West- 
minster, situated  on  the  Southern  Ivailroad.  It  is  very 
conspicuous  because  of  the  openness  of  the  country  in  which 
it  is  set.  But  as  we  could  sec  little  beyond  the  town,  we 
turned   eastward  and  there  among  the   hills  below  us,  we 
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saw  the  town  of  Seneca.  It  is  one  of  the  most  progressive 
towns  in  this  county  because  it  is  at  the  junction  of  two 
Railroads,  the  Southern  and  Blue  Ridge.  Beyond  the 
city  the  land  seemed  to  join  the  sky;  and  we  could  imagine 
the  county  of  Anderson  set  before  us  with  its  level  acres 
and  beautiful  homes. 

Facing  about  and  looking  northward,  we  saw  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  standing  grim  and  erect  in  the  back- 
ground. One  cannot  help  feeling  the  spell  of  nature  as 
he  views  this  wonderful  handiwork  of  God.  For  those  awe 
inspiring  Mountains,  ornamented  with  restful  looking  val- 
leys and  great  bare  rocks,  have  not  been  seriously  molested 
by  man  and  are  chiefly  in  their  primitive  state — the 
noblest  formations  of  Nature. 

In  every  posible  direction  you  look,  you  see  some  of 
the  beauties  of  nature.  Indeed,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
more  inspiring  view  in  the  State  than  is  afforded  by 
Tamassee  Knob. 

*     *     *     * 

By  D.  M.  J.  '15. 

It  was  after  several  years  of  hard  work  and  meagre 
circumstances,  that  Ralph  Madison  was  beginning  to  see 
through  the  breaking  clouds.  Ten  years  before,  young 
Madison  had  received  his  diploma  from  a  medical  college, 
and  had  set  out  to  battle  for  himself.  There  had  been 
years,  when,  on  account  of  his  small  practice,  it  seemed 
that  failure  in  his  chosen  profession  had  seemed  certain. 
But  now  that  stage  was  past,  and  as  is  characteristic  of 
men  at  this  stage,  Madison  was  looking  forward  to  the 
day  when  he  would  be  able  to  leave  the  rank  and  file  of  com- 
mon physicians,  and  become  a  specialist. 

One  day,  as  he  was  perusing  his  morning  mail,  he 
came  across  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  his  father's,  who  had 
risen  high  in  the  medical  profession.  In  the  letter  was 
mentioned  the   fact  that  Dr.   Leonard  a    famous    young 
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brain  specialist,  was  anxious  to  find  a  young  physician 
possessed  of  the  proper  quaHties,  with  whom  he  might 
ally  himself. 

Madison's  friend  suggested  this  as  a  chance  of  a  life 
time  to  ''make  good."  Acting  immediately  on  his  friend's 
advice,  Madison  went  to  the  city  to  see  the  specialist. 

On  being  ushered  into  Leonard's  office,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  see  what  a  young  man  the  doctor  was.  Madison 
made  known  his  mission,  and  was  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  manner  in  which  he  was  received.  Leonard  was 
very  guarded  in  his  statements.  He  said  that  while  he 
was  in  search  of  a  partner,  that  the  matter  of  selecting 
such  a  person  would,  on  account  of  the  great  interest 
at  stake,  necessarily  include  much  time  and  thought. 
However,  before  Madison  left,  the  specialist  had  promis- 
ed to  come  and  see  him  about  the  matter  in  order  that 
he  might  see  how  he  would  work  ''in    harness." 

Madison,  disappointed  in  his  mission,  and  believing  that 
he  would  never  hear  any  more  from  the  specialist  returned 
to  his  practice,  and  for  the  time  the  matter  was  forgotten. 

One  morning,  some  time  after  this,  the  young  physician 
was  called  to  attend  a  sick  child.  As  the  place  was  some 
distance,  Madison  drove  his  car  himself.  The  case 
proved  to  be  of  no  serious  nature,  and  within  an  hour  or 
so  he  was  on  his  way  back  home. 

About  half  way  back,  he  happened  to  pass  a  place  where 
a  bridge  was  in  course  of  construction.  As  he  approached, 
he  noticed  an  unusual  commotion  among  the  workers.  See- 
ing that  something  unusually  exciting  was  taking  place, 
he  turned  his  car  in  and,  out  of  mere  curiosity,  stopped 
to  see  what  caused  the  commotion.  In  a  few  seconds  he 
found  that  a  careless  worker  had  dropped  one  end  of  a 
large  stone  which  was  being  placed  in  position  on  the 
foundation  of  the  bridge.  In  falling,  the  stone  had  carried 
with  it  a  scaffold  from  which  the  foreman  was  directing 
the  operation.  When  picked  up.  some  thirty  or  forty  feet 
below,    the    foreman    was    found    unconscious   as    a    result 
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of  a  fractured  skull.  A  hurried  examination  of  the  wound 
showed  that  only  the  quickest  of  aid  could  give  the  man 
a  chance  for  his  life.  The  wounded  foreman  was  hastily 
lifted  into  the  car  and  driven  at  break-neck  speed  to 
Madison's  office.  Reaching  there  I\Iadison,  as  is 
characteristic  of  his  profession  under  such  circumstances^ 
was  soon  lost  to  every  thing  else  but  the  saving  of  the 
man's  life. 

After  an  hour  or  so's  work  the  man  was  still  alive^ 
though  his  chance  was  still   extremely  slim. 

As  he  was  donning  his  operating  togs,  his  office-boy 
rushed  in  and  told  him  that  there  was  a  gentleman  in  the 
reception  hall  who  wished  to  see  him.  The  physician 
glanced  hastily  at  the  offered  card  and  in  his  absorption  told 
the  boy  that  he  was  busy  and  would  see  the  gentleman 
in   a  few  minutes. 

As  he  came  from  the  operating  room  into  his  office, 
with  his  togs  still  on,  he  picked  up  the  card  which  the  boy 
had  left  on  his  desk.  The  name  engraved  on  the  card  was 
Francis  Leonard.  Instantly  the  situation  flashed  through 
his  mind;  while  he  was  engaged  with  an  almost  hopeless 
fight  against  death,  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  had 
slipped  through  his  fingers.  A  quick  glance  through 
the  door  which  connected  the  office  and  reception  hall  show- 
ed that  the  caller  was  not  there.  Thoroughly  disappointed 
and  almost  on  the  verge  of  desperation  and  vexation  at 
his  own  carelessness,  he  returned  to  the  operating-room  to 
see  how  his  patient  was  getting  along.  What  was  his  sur- 
prise on  opening  the  door  to  see  bending  over  the  patient 
the  famous  specialist,  Leonard.  If  this  was  a  surprise,  a 
still  greater  came  when  the  specialist  came  forward  with 
outstretched  hand  and  congratulated  him  upon  the  success 
of  the  operation. 

Before  the  astonished  Madison  could  catch  his  breath, 
Leonard  slapped  him  on  the  back  saying,  /'The  man  that 
performed  that  operation  is  the  one  I  have  selected  as  my 
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BY  W.   J.   HUNTER,   '15. 

The  golden  sun  begins  to  bend 
His  shining  course  unto  the  west, 

And  forth  the  weary  workers  wend 
Their  wonted  ways  to  home  and  rest. 

The  lengthened  shadows  of  the  trees 

Have  grown  to  shade  of  evening's  shroud. 

And  all  is  quiet  save  a  breeze 

Which  sighs  anon,  not  harsh  nor  loud. 

It  is  the  summer's  parting  scene, 

A  time  when  first  we  realize 
A  change  in  earth  and  sky  that  means 

The  fading  rose  and  lover's  sighs. 

But  grieve  not  o'er  the  bygone  days, 
Nor  mourn  the  falling  of  the  leaves 

For  time  must  time  pursue  always 

And  pass  as  the  fleeting  summer  breeze. 

Then  hail  the  clear  blue  autumn  skies 
That  bend  above  the  harvest  field ; 

For  in  them  full  fruition  lies, 

And  love  is  not  a  thing  concealed. 
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by  t.  f.  davis,  '13. 

A  purely  scientific  definition  of  a  dog  would  probably  be, 
a  quadruped  member  of  the  order  Mammalia,  family  Canis. 
This  might  suit  the  scientist,  and  even  the  man  who  haled 
all  but  the  cold  impersonal  part  of  life,  in  fact  a  rather  dis- 
agreeable sort  of  man,  but  I  doubt  seriously  whether  it 
would  hit  us,  we  who  are  alive  and  glad  of  it,  and  rightly 
so.  Our  dogs  like  everything  else  around  us  are  of  real 
definite  personality;  a  thing  in  the  days  of  our  "kidhood" 
to  love,  play  with,  and  fight  for  if  the  necessity  arose.  Our 
dog  was  the  only  fighter  for  miles  around,  and  if  he  were 
* 'licked"  we  were  broken-hearted,  and  only  the  responsible 
assurance  that  the  other  dog  was  huge  in  size  could  com- 
fort us.  No  matter  how  ugly  he  was,  he  was  beautiful  in 
our  eyes;  no  matter  how  much  mongrel  blood  he  showed, 
there  was  a  "scrap"  waiting  for  the  man  who  dared  cast  it 
in  our  face ;  no  matter  how  much  of  a  ^'yellow  streak"  he 
had  in  him,  woe  be  to  the  foolish  youth  that  hit  our  "pup." 

.Most  of  you  know  that  these  things  are  not  unreal  or 
exaggerated,  although  some  of  you  may  be  inclined  to  be 
sceptical.  Now  what  causes  this  love  of  their  dogs  in  the 
boyish  heart,  though  here  I  might  remark  that  it  is  not 
confined  to  the  boy  alone  but  grown  men,  as  well,  are 
just  as  quick  to  take  up  the  cudgel  in  defense  of  their  fa- 
vorite dog.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  cold,  bare  fact 
contained  in  the  scientific  definition  of  the  zoologist.  No! 
it  is  the  fact  that  the  dog,  once  it  becomes  attached  to  its 
master,  gives  so  devotedly  of  its  service  and  affection, 
which,  in  as  much  as  the  dog  is  capable  of  such  a  thing,  is 
worship;  so  that  the  master  unless  he  is  very  hard  to 
touch  cannot  help  returning  in  some  degree  this  affection. 
This  fact  gave  rise  to  the  saying :  "Love  me,  love  my  dog," 
no  doubt. 
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Just  as  in  the  case  of  people,  there  are  grades  and  grades 
of  dogs.  There  are  thoroughbred  dogs  and  mongrel  dogs ; 
good-looking  dogs  and  rather  ugly  dOgs;  huge  dogs  and 
very  small  dogs;  fire  dogs,  and  the  dogs  of  war.  They 
range  in  size  from  the  huge  Newfoundland  to  the  tiny  rat 
terrier ;  their  characters  vary  from  the  nobleness  and  large- 
ness of  the  mastiff  to  the  meanness  and  treachery  of  the 
pariah  dogs  of  Constantinople;  and  their  intelligence  runs 
from  the  extreme  of  the  Scotch  collie  to  the  comparative 
stupidity  of  the  pug  and  poodle.  But,  type  makes  no  differ- 
ence; gain  their  confidence  and  affection  and  you  have  a 
friend,  as  a  prominent  lawyer  once  said  in  his  speech  prose- 
cuting a  man  for  killing  a  dog,  "which  follows  you  through 
fortune  and  adversity ;  eats  what  you  give  him  whether  it  be 
a  crust  or  the  best  of  fare ;  a  thing  upon  which  you  can  vent 
your  anger  without  the  fear  of  losing  a  faithful  friend; 
something  which  can  entertain  you  when  no  one  else  will, 
and  which  does  it  gladly ;  his  pleading  whine  is  the  last 
thing  you  hear  as  you  leave  your  gate,  and  his  joyful  bark 
is  the  first  welcome  you  receive  on  your  return,  and  if  you 
are  feeling  good  you  wouldn't  take  anything  for  the  joyful 
wag  of  his  tail  in  greeting,  and  if  you  feel  bad  this  same 
greeting  will  cheer  you."  Here  in  a  nutshell  we  have  the 
causes  of  the  love  between  the  dog  and  its  master.  But  so 
much  for  this  the  commonest  though  most  real  and  best 
side  of  the  dog. 

As  I  have  remarked  before,  there  are  dogs  and  dogs. 
There  are  fighting  dogs  and  in  the  same  family  we  have 
some  of  the  most  arrogant  cowards  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
Here  too  are  some  of  the  keenest  hunters  we  know  of. 
There  are  dogs  who  are  especially  fitted  for  one  thing, 
others  fitted  for  more  than  one  thing  and  still  others  which 
are  fit  for  nothing. 

As  an  example  of  the  fighting  specialist  we  have  the  bull- 
dog and  the  bull  terrier,  the  gladiators  of  the  canmc  world. 
Tlic-sc  terrible  fiidilers  have  as  well  bnill  and  as  well  trained 
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bodies  as  any  of  the  boxers  in  our  rings,  and  are  just  as 
scientific  in  their  mode  of  fighting  as  any  of  our  pugilistic 
champions  and  are  far  more  deadly  in  their  purpose 
Another  one-line  specialist  is  the  hunting  dog,  from  the 
pointer  to  the  hound,  according  to  their  degree  of  training. 
The  hounds,  however,  may  be  said  to  have  two  or  more 
specialities  for  in  them  is  implanted  the  spirit  of  the  light- 
fingered  gentry,  also  the  love  of  fresh-laid  eggs.  All  stray 
dogs  are  diversified  specialists.  These  four-legged  "ho- 
boes" are  adepts  at  stealing,  fighting,  and  generally  taking 
care  of  themselves  very  like  the  correspondmg  human 
class.  As  exponents  of  the  non-specialized  class  we  have 
the  pug,  and  the  Mexican  dog.  This  last  however  is 
a  "slick  article"  in  his  line. 

The  instinct  of  the  dog  is  highly  developed.  Indeed,  so 
highly  that  they  seem  to  possess  the  power  of  reasoning; 
they  can  be  taught  practically  any  trick  their  master  desires. 
and  some  of  the  things  they  are  taught  are  wonderful. 

Some  of  us  like  dogs,  and  some  of  us  don't.  It  depends 
largely  upon  circumstances.  All  of  us  are  probably  very 
willing  to  accept  a  man's  statement  that  his  dog  "is  as  gentle 
as  a  lamb,  and  will  eat  out  of  your  hand,"  but  at  the  same 
time  none  of  us  are  particularly  delighted  to  see  that  same 
dog  as  he  executes  a  "double  time"  toward  us  singing  a 
rather-war-like  solo  in  a  deep  voice.  Generally  we  don't 
stop  to  see  if  he  desires  to  eat  out  of  our  hand  or  not,  but 
we  take  it  for  granted  that  he's  tired  of  this  monotonous 
occupation,  and  is  out  for  better  game,  so  it's  to  the  tall 
trees  for  us  even  if  we  know  that  he  is  liable  to  serious 
dental  trouble  if  he  bites  our  shanks.  Also  most  of  us  care 
too  much  for  our  clothes  to  give  the  seat  of  our  pants  to 
some  canine  rag  collector,  even  if  we're  dead  sure  he's 
somebody's  little  pet,  Carlo.  The  knowledge  doesn't  ease 
the  pain  or  mend  the  trousers.  Thus  we  see  that  there  are 
disadvantages  too  in  keeping  a  dog.     But  generally  these 
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are   greater  with  the  other  fellow,  which  is  a  very  much 
less  objectionable  state  of  affairs. 

This  is  a  well-nigh  inexhaustible  subject  so  I'll  finish  by 
asking  the  fellow  who  contemplates  hitting  a  dog  with  a 
rock  to  remember  that  if  the  dog  was  his  he'd  probably  say 
"What  it  takes  to  beat  you  up,  I've  got  it." 


What  Was  Worse. 
"Can  you  imagine,"  said  the  facetious  teacher  of  natural 
history,  "anything  worse  than  a  giraffe  with  sore  throat?*' 
"Yes,  sir,"  came  the  answer  from  one  boy. 
"What  pray?"  asked  the  teacher  in  surprise. 
"A  centipede  with  corns." — Ex. 


The  Proper  Way. 

"When  you  leave  on  the  train,"  said  the  young  man 
yearningly,  "I  will  throw  you  a  kiss." 

"But,"  rejoined  the  girl,  "don't  you  know  that  it  isn't 
polite  to  throw  things  at  people?  You  should  always  give 
them."— Ex. 


An  exchange  gives  a  latter  day  definition  of  "the  quick 
and  the  dead."  It  is  this:  "The  quick  are  those  who  see 
an  automobile  coming  and  jump — the  dead  are  those  who 
don't  jump." — ^Houston  Post. 


"Do  you  know,"  said  the  successful  merchant  pompously, 
"that  I  began  life  as  a  'barefoot  boy'?" 

"Well,"  said  his  clerk,  "I  wasn't  born  with  shoes  on 
either."— Ex. 


"I  tell  you,"  said  the  globe-trotter,  "travel  is  a  great 
thing.  If  there  is  anvthing  in  a  man  travel  will  bring  it 
out." 

"Yes,"    said  his  pale,   newly  landed    frit-nd :   "especially 

ocean  travel." — Ex. 
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BY  E.  T.   PREVOST,  '13. 

The  day  was  drawing  to  a  close  as  a  party  of  two  crossed 
the  last  mile  of  barren  sunbaked  plateau,  and  drew  near 
the  edge  of  a  tropical  Indian  forest.  After  traveling  all 
day  in  the  scorching  sun,  the  great  finger-like  shadows 
stretching  out  from  the  forest,  looked  cool  and  inviting. 
Once  within  the  shadows,  the  two  pressed  on  more  eagerly 
to  where  they  knew  could  be  found  fresh  water,  firewood, 
and  a  bed  for  the  night.  Their  scanty  >packs  were  placed 
on  the  ground,  and  the  two,  both  seeming  to  be  natives, 
threw  themselves  on  the  ground  to  rest.  Tall  trees,  twined 
with  vines  and  creepers,  reared  themselves  on  every  side. 
The  edge  of  the  forest  was  carpeted  with  grass  where  the 
sun  had  reached,  but  farther  in,  the  earth  was  covered  with 
brown  mould  and  dead  trees,  with  here  and  there  some 
sickly  green  things,  only  the  trees  tall  enough  to  reach  the 
sunlight  were  green,  and  the  shorter  ones,  stunted  and 
deformed,  pathetically  told  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  path  into  the  forest,  but  everywhere 
shrubs,  vines,  undergrowth,  and  great  trees  blocked  the 
way.  The  silence  was  intense,  for  there  was  not  a  breath 
of  air  stirring,  and  a  coiled  snake,  with  his  beady  eyes 
fastened  on  the  two  intruders  was  the  only  living  thing  to 
dispute  their  entrance. 

The  two  travelers,  resting  in  the  shade  of  the  wild  tropi- 
cal forest,  will  require  some  explanation  to  the  reader.  Tho 
both  appeared  to  be  natives,  a  closer  inspection  of  the  reg- 
ular, though  sun-browned,  features,  of  one  would  show  his 
American  blood.  The  other,  a  native,  seemed  to  be  a 
trusted  servant.  The  American  was  Albert  James,  and  his 
servant,  Kara  Alma ;  and  the  chain  of  circumstances  which 
brought  these  two  together  in  the  most  uncivilized  part  of 
the  tropical  India  is  unique. 

Wallace  Irwin,  a   rich,  prominent  inventor  of  America, 
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came  to  India  the  year  before  on  a  hunting  expedition. 
His  daring  carried  him  into  the  far  interior  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  dreaded  Harkonas.  This  tribe  lived  all  to  itself,  al- 
lowing no  strangers  access  to  their  city,  which  was  built 
on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill  in  the  depth  of  a  dense  marshy 
forest.  Horrible  tales  were  told  by  the  natives  of  how 
this  savage  tribe  tortured  thir  prisoners ;  and  on  account  of 
this  fear,  the  Harkonas'  nearest  neighbors  were  fifty 
miles  away  and  never  came  any  nearer.  Irwin  had  wilfully 
come  so  near  the  territory  of  these  people  that  all  the 
natives  deserted  him.  However,  he  still  had  half  a  dozen 
Americans  with  him,  t>ut  when  a  horde  of  several  hundred 
Harkonas  attacked  the  party,  they  killed  two  and  captured 
Irwin,  while  the  other  three  escaped.  The  prisoner  was 
carried  back  to  the  city  by  the  tribe.  When  the  United 
States  government  heard  of  the  capture  of  Invin,  they 
picked  a  young  army  captain  noted  for  his  bravery,  daring, 
and  cunning,  and  sent  him  to  India  to  effect  the  release  of 
Irwin.  This  man,  Capt.  Albert  James,  had  traveled  in 
India,  so  was  acquainted  with  the  customs  and  habits  of 
the  people.  During  one  of  his  expeditions,  the  natives 
captured  a  young  man  from  the  Harkona  tribe.  Only 
James's  interference  prevented  his  being  buned  at  the  stake, 
and  from  then  on  the  prisoner,  Kara  Alma,  was  the  sworn 
friend  of  James.  Now,  when  Capt.  James  had  returned 
to  India  on  his  dangerous  mission,  he  at  once  sought  his 
friend,  Kara,  for  he  knew  he  would  find  help  there.  The 
American  had  decided  to  impersonate  the  Harkona,  and 
return  to  the  tribe  as  though  having  escaped  from  his 
captors.  Kara  Alma  was  about  the  size  and  age  of  Capt. 
James,  and,  as  he  had  no  relatives  in  the  tribe,  the  task 
would  not  be  so  hard.  It  took  some  weeks  of  preparation 
before  everything  was  ready  for  the  trip  on  which  so 
mucli  depended.  Kara  Alma  stained  the  American's  body 
all  over  till  it  was  the  same  brown  as  his  own.  His  hair 
was  allowed  to  grow  long,  thick  and  matted.     Capt.  James 
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learned  the  entire  language  of  the  Harkona  tribe;  their 
signs,  signals  and  passwords;  the  traditions  of  the  tribe; 
the  form  of  ceremonials  he  would  be  expected  to  know; 
the  different  entrances  and  exits  to  the  city;  and  also  the 
whole  history  of  Kara  Alma.  Equipped  thus  and  with 
his  quick  thinking  and  cunning,  Albert  James  felt  confi- 
dent of  success. 

The  expedition  started  out  with  about  fifty  natives  as 
guards  and  burden  bearers.  James  and  Kara  Alma  were 
the  only  other  two  in  the  party,  which  thus  appeared  to  be 
composed  entirely  of  natives.  When  the  party  had  travel- 
ed for  about  a  week,  and  had  come  within  fifty  miles  of 
the  city  of  the  Harkonas,  the  natives  began  to  grow  rest- 
less. Capt.  James  soothed  their  fears  and  persuaded  them 
to  go  on;  but  when  they  came  within  twenty  miles  of  the 
city,  they  refused  to  go  farther.  Here  then  the  supplies, 
consisting  of  food,  arms,  and  amunition  were  stored,  and 
Capt,  James,  with  the  faithful  Kara  Alma,  pushed  on  alone, 
carrying  only  such  things  as  they  would  actually  need  to 
complete  the  journey.  The  first  fifteen  miles  after  leav- 
ing the  main  party,  was  over  an  unbroken  desert  plateau. 
This  part  of  the  journey  was  accomplished  with  great  hard- 
ship, but  it  brought  the  two  within  the  shade  of  the  forest 
and  only  fivt  miles  from  their  destination.  However,  this 
last  five  miles  was  through  one  of  the  most  impenetrable 
forests  known ;  and  only  one  who  had  been  to  the  city  be- 
fore could  point  out  the  route  by  which  it  could  be  reached. 
James  had  a  map  made  by  Kara  Alma,  and  the  faithful 
servant  had  also  added  minute  direction  concerning  every 
rod  of  the  way.  Capt.  James  had  committed  it  to  mem- 
ory, so  that  he  felt  he  could  find  the  way  to  the  city  with 
all  ease.  Kara,  however,  insisted  upon  giving  him  the 
correct  start  through  the  jungle  and  so  was  going  one 
mile  into  the  forest.  Then  he  was  to  go  back  to  the  cache, 
and,  after  waiting  two  weeks,  was  to  return  to  the  edge  of 
the  forest   where  James  expected  to  meet  him. 

The  start  of  the  last  lap  of  the  journey  was  made  early 
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the  next  morning.  Kara  led  the  way  and  for  the  first 
mile  their  progress  was  fairly  rapid,  considering  the  place 
through  which  they  traveled.  The  path  dropped  abruptly 
from  the  plateau  level  to  where  standing  water  covered 
the  roots  of  the  trees  and  the  ground.  Kara  seemed  to 
know  every  foot  of  the  way,  though  there  appeared  to  be 
no  pathway  of  any  kind  to  Capt.  James.  Yet  Kara  went 
ahead  confidently  and  even  remembered  where  seeming 
bays  had  been  made  solid  artificially.  The  path  they  fol- 
lowed,  Kara  said,  was  the  one  used  frequently,  but  one 
which  had  been  improved  and  also  concealed  as  much  as 
possible.  Sometimes  they  walked  through  water  knee 
deep,  sometimes  along  grassy  banks,  then  through  mud, 
among  fallen  trees,  and  on  tree  bridges  stretched  across 
some  deep  hole.  Green  shiney  things  slipped  into  the 
water  at  their  approach;  and  now  and  then  strange  birds 
or  beasts  would  start  from  cover. 

When  the  time  came  for  Kara  Alma  to  turn  back,  the 
scene  was  a  touching  one.  The  packs  were  all  fastened  to 
Capt.  James  in  Harkona  fashion;  then  Kara,  after  invoking 
the  protection  of  the  gods  on  his  master  and  embracing 
him  warmly,  took  from  around  his  neck  a  string  of  curi- 
ously carved,  tiny  bones.  This  was  the  sacred  string  which 
all  native  Harkonas  wore.  The  beads  were  carved  from 
the  bones  of  his  father,  and  were  valued  above  life  itself. 
This  was  the  final  touch  necessary  for  Capt.  James  to  prove 
his  identity;  and,  after  placing  it  about  his  master's  neck. 
Alma  turned  resolutely  away,  in  the  direction  he  had  come. 

Left  to  himself  and  to  his  own  resources,  James  took 
sometime  to  calm  himself;  but  the  thought  of  Irwin,  the 
prisoner,  filled  him  with  a  determination,  and  he  set  him- 
self to  accomplish  the  task  before  him.  Aided  by  his  map 
and  the  verbal  instructions  he  had  received,  the  worst  of 
the  trip  was  safely  passed,  till  finally  the  gently  rising 
ground  warned   him  tliat  the  hill   of  the  city   was  near. 

As  Capt.  James  progressed,  the  ground  became  more 
firm  and  the  ascent   more  steep.     Not  a   human  being  did 
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he  meet;  but  as  it  was  about  time  for  the  evening  meal, 
this  was  not  surprising.  Suddenly  he  emerged  from  the 
thick  undergrowth  into  a  space  cleared  of  every  bush  and 
tree.  The  hill  rose  abruptly  before  him,  and  the  top, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  leveled  into  a  wide,  smooth 
plateau,  was  covered  by  a  city  of  thatched  huts.  Surround- 
ing the  city  was  a  most  curious  fortification.  Trunks  of 
great  trees,  stripped  of  branches,  were  set  into  the  side  of 
the  hill  at  an  angle  of  about  sixty  degrees.  These  trees 
were  set  irregularly,  being  set  against  each  other  in  most 
places,  but  leaving  paths  which  seemed  to  run  through  the 
fortification  into  the  city.  This  peculiar  formation  extend- 
ed in  a  circle  about  the  city  and  had  a  thickness  of  about  a 
hundred  yards.  Most  of  the  trees  were  spiked  or  pointed 
on  top  to  prevent  walking  on  them,  and  small  huts  here 
and  there  on  the  fortification  appeared  to  be  guard  houses. 
The  paths  which  appeared  to  lead  to  the  inside  were  really 
endless,  and  wound  in  and  out  forming  a  labyrinth  in  the 
transplanted  forest.  An  enemy,  attackig  the  place,  would 
rush  into  these  paths,  which  were  not  wide  enough  for  dou- 
ble files,  and,  wandering  about  would  either  be  led  again 
to  the  outside  or  never  reach  the  end.  From  on  top,  the 
defenders  could  easily  kill  the  attacking  force. 

James  passed  on  to  his  left  where  he  knew  the  path  to 
the  entrance  was  located.  Already  his  arrival  had  been 
heralded  in  the  city,  and  a  great  hub-bub  arose  within  the 
walls.  However,  Capt.  James  did  not  hesitate,  but  pro- 
ceeded up  the  path  to  the  entrance.  Halfway  to  the  top  he 
came  upon  a  rough  altar  set  before  a  stone  image.  Here 
he  prostrated  himself,  and  went  through  a  long  ceremony, 
chanting  uncannily  all  the  while.  This  done,  he  advanced 
boldly  to  the  gate  and  called  three  times,  each  call  being 
louder  than  the  last.  These  ceremonies  identified  him  to 
those  inside  as  a  Harkona,  and  he  was  admitted  at  once. 
He  went  directly  to  the  hut  of  the  Great  Rhombda  or  chief, 
where  he  told  his  story  and  identified  himself  to  the  satis- 
faction of  that  individual.     A  great  feast  was  ordered  in 
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his  honor,   a  hut  was  prepared,  and  he   was  appointed  to 
the  Vilga  or  Council  of  Wise  (Men. 

Capt.  James  had  been  in  the  city  of  the  Harkonas  for 
two  days,  when  in  a  conversation  with  the  chief,  the  topic 
of  prisoners  was  brought  up.  James  heard  from  the  Great 
Chief  of  Irwin's  presence  in  the  city,  and  by  convincing  the 
Chief  that  his  knowledge  of  the  surrounding  country  would 
make  him  well  fitted  for  the  position  of  guard,  he  obtained 
the  guardianship  of  the  prisoner.  This  was  the  very  thing 
that  James  needed  to  complete  his  plans,  for  association 
with  Irwin  was  necessary  to  perfect  the  plans  for  escape. 
Immediately  the  pair  got  to  work.  Capt.  James  had 
brought  in  his  pack,  a  small  but  extremely  powerful  mag- 
neto with  an  attachment  for  driving  it  at  great  speed.  The 
outfit  also  included  connecting  wires  and  a  pocket  flash- 
light. The  magneto  was  connected  to  two  contact  plates, 
which  were  skilfully  concealed  in  the  floor  of  their  hut 
about  two  feet  apart.  The  driving  apparatus  was  ar- 
ranged to  work  noiselessly  by  foot  power,  and  everything 
was  concealed  beyond  any  chance  of  discovery.  This  oc- 
cupied about  two  more  days. 

Then  the  false  Kara  Alma  went  to  the  Great  Chief,  and 
told  a  most  wonderful  story.  He  said  that  his  prisoner 
was  a  god,  that  he  could  make  fire  without  flint,  that 
when  he  touched  you,  pains  shot  through  your  body  and 
knotted  your  muscles;  and  if  he  touched  you  at  night,  blue 
flames  would  come  from  the  ends  of  his  fingers.  The 
chief  was  greatly  moved,  and  sent  word  to  Irwin  that  the 
great  Rhombda  would  visia  him  that  night,  Irwin  and 
James  perfected  all  of  their  plans,  greatly  elated  to  find  the 
chief  playing  into  their  hands  so  readily. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  chief's  visit.  Irwin  took  his 
stand  barefooted  upon  one  of  the  contact  plates  concealed 
in  the  floor.  James  placed  himself  so  that  he  could  work 
the  driver  for  the  magneto.  As  the  great  Rhombda  of  the 
Harkonas  entered  the  hut,  Irwin  flashed  the  pocket  light 
upon  liini.     FiiuHni^  himself  looking  into  an  eye  of  flritne 
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which  dazzled  but  did  not  hurt,  the  chief  fled  precipitately. 
In  half  an  hour,  he  sent  a  request  to  the  Great  God  of  Fire, 
asking  that  he  look  the  other  way  when  he  came  again. 
This  was  promised,  and  soon  he  was  heard  approaching, 
this  time  more  cautiously  and  uttering  words  of  worship 
and  praise,  he  slowly  entered  the  hut  and  advanced  direct- 
ly upon  the  first  contact  plate.  Capt.  James  was  driving 
the  magneto  vigorously,  and,  as  Irwin  advanced  his  hands 
toward  the  chief,  blue  flames  shot  out  and  crackled  from 
the  tips  of  his  fingers  to  those  of  his  victim.  Shrieking 
frantically,  and  imploring  mercy,  but  unable  to  move,  the 
great  Rhombda  felt  pains  shoot  through  him,  as  Irwin 
touched  his  ear,  his  forehead  or  his  hand.  Finally  Irwin 
released  him,  and  the  chief  fell  on  his  face  and  worshipped 
the  great  God  of  Fire. 

Henceforth  Irwin  was  the  ruler  of  the  city  of  the  Hark- 
onas.  He  did  not  wish  to  destroy  the  city,  but  only  to 
escape.  Therefore  on  the  pretense  of  going  on  a  hunt- 
ing expedition,  he  took  his  pack  and  only  the  false  Kara 
Alma  as  a  guard,  and  set  out  from  the  city  early  one  morn- 
ing. They  took  the  road  in  to  the  jungle,  and  headed  for 
the  cached  provisions. 

Not  three  hours  later,  an  exhausted  spy,  who  had  been 
sent  out  a  week  before,  came  in  with  the  news  that  he 
had  seen  the  real  Kara  Alma  late  the  night  before  over 
in  the  settled  country.  This  aroused  their  suspicions,  and 
now  that  the  influence  of  his  actual  presence  was  gone,  a 
party  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  supposed  god.  The  pursu- 
ing party  came  within  sight  of  their  quarry  near  the  edge 
of  the  jungle,  and,  for  a  while  the  race  for  life  was  hot 
and  fearful.  The  Harkonas  gained  rapidly  however,  and 
as  Irwin  and  James  neared  the  junction  of  jungle  and  de- 
sert, they  decided  that  further  flight  was  useless.  But  on 
entering  a  small  clearing  they  found  a  party  of  friends  en- 
camped, which  meant  safety.  The  pursuing  Harkonas 
were  driven  back  into  the  jungle,  and  forced  to  give  up  the 
pursuit.     On  the  way  back  to  the  settlement,  the  rescuing 
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party  told  how  Kara  Alma  had  recognized  the  Harkona 
spy,  and  knowing  that  he  would  reveal  everything,  had 
formed  the  party  to  rescue  the  white  men.  Not  knowing 
that  Irwin  would  try  to  escape  so  soon,  he  had  yet  arrived 
in  time,  and  brought  to  pass  a  hitherto  unaccomplished 
feat. 

*     *     *     * 

An  AtiPrt^b  Qlragrbg. 
BY  D.  L.  c.  '13. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  REWARD.— For  the 
arrest  of,  or  for  evidence  sufficient  to  cause  the 
arrest  of  Howard  Montague,  alias  "Skillful 
Monty,"  supposed  murderer  of  the  Crown 
Prince.  Last  seen  on  the  streets  of  Liverpool. 
Believed  to  have  sailed  for  America  on  the 
steamship  Brittanica,  July  18,  1910.  A  blonde 
of  28  years,  with  brown  eyes,  height  about  five 
feet,  eleven  inches;  arms  bearing  the  tattoo  of 
eagles. 

A  young  man  answering  the  above  description,  arrest- 
ed by  a  detective  in  New  York  as  he  landed  from  the 
steamship  Brittanica,  was  brought  back  to  London,  tried, 
convicted   and  now   awaits   the  sentence   of  the  court. 

'*Is  there  any  reason  why  I  should  not  pronounce  sen- 
tence upon  you?" 

''None  whatever." 

"Have  you  aught  to  say  before  I  pronounce  your  sen- 
tence ?" 

"May  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  you  for  having  convicted 
an  innocent  wo — man,"  and  a  shudder  ran  over  him  as  he 
realized  how   near  he  had  come  to  revealing  his  identity. 

"Howard  Montague,  you  have  >been  accused  by  His  Ma- 
jesty, the  King,  of  murder.  You  have  been  given  a  fair 
trial  and  in  the  judgment  of  twelve  unbiased  men  you  are 
guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree.  You  have  through- 
out the  entire  trial  seen  fit  to  remain  firm  in  your  convic- 
tions, remaining  obstinate  when  every  person  present  hoped 
that  you  would  change  your  attitude  and  give  the  jury  at 
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least  some  reason  to  recommend  you  to  the  mercy  of  the 
court.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  little  concern  to  me  to  see  one 
so  young  surrender  to  death  when  you  have  that  in  your 
power  which  will  save  you.  I  have  no  alternative,  and 
I  must  give  you  the  sentence  required  under  the  circum- 
stances for  murder  in  the  first  degree." 

Throughout  the  crowded  court  room  not  a  sound  was 
heard.  All  was  as  still  as  death.  It  seemed  that  at  a  sin- 
gle instant  a  thousand  hearts  had  ceased  to  beat.  A 
thousand  persons  waited  in  breathless  expectancy  to  hear 
the  decision    of  the  Judge. 

"Between  midnight  and  day  on  Friday,  July  13,  you 
will  forfeit  in  the  electric  chair  your  life  which  the  State 
requires  of  you,  and  may  God  have  mercy  on  your  soul/' 

Throughout  the  room  could  be  heard  the  stifled  sobs 
of  men  and  women,  spectators  who  had  begun  to  admire 
and  love  the  young  man,  who  in  spite  of  the  sarcastic 
cross-questioning  by  the  State's  lawyers,  had  maintained 
his  almost  superhuman  composure.  All  looked  to  the  pris- 
oner when  the  sentence  was  read,  hoping  that  from  his 
lips  ther  might  escape  some  word  that  would  give  a  clue 
to  the  real  murderer ;  for  no  one  believed  that  this  young 
man,  so  noble  looking,  could  be  guilty  of  so  heinous  a  crime. 
They  were  not  to  be  rewarded  however;  for  he,  gazing 
towards  the  ceiling,  now  seemed  to  be  smiling  in  the  face 
of  death. 

Slowly  into  the  court  room  came  the  death  guard,  and 
out  again  they  marched  with  measured  tread  to  the  death 
chamber  with  the  prisoner,  as  from  many  a  sorrowing 
soul  there  issued  prayer  after  prayer  for  the  doomed  man ; 
and  long  pent  up  tears  burst  forth  when  the  last  footsteps, 
growing  fainter  and  fainter,  had  been  drowned  by  the 
walls  of  the  prison  cells. 

Not  until  the  door  of  the  cell  was  locked  did  Howard 
give  vent  to  his  feelings,  and  it  was  with  joy  rather  than 
sorrow  that  he  thought  of  his  fate ;  and  he  laughed  as  he 
counted  over  and  over  again  the  hours   and  the  minutes 
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before  he  would  be  able  to  satiate  the  demands  of  the 
blood-thirsty  world  with  his  young  life.  Supper  was 
brought,  but  he  could  not  eat;  he  tried  to  sleep,  but  sleep 
was  wanting.  The  footsteps  of  the  sentinel  on  the  barren 
floor,  resounding  through  the  cavernous  death  chamber, 
seemed  to  him  as  the  tick  of  a  clock  counting  off  the  min- 
utes between  now  and  eternity;  he  even  wished  that  the 
thirteenth  were  on  hand.  Another  day  and  a  sleepless 
night  passed,  but  Howard  was  not  weary.  He  exulted 
as  he  realized  that  just  twelve  hours  more  he  had  to  spend 
in  a  land  whose  only  purpose  it  seemed  to  him  was  to  suck 
the  life  blood  out  of  innocent  creatures.  Then  he  heard 
the  death  guard  proceeding  towards  his  cell  in  the  same 
measured  tread  that  they  had  made  when  before  they  had 
accompanied  him  to  his  trial.  And  now  he  was  profound- 
ly happy  that  he  was  to  face  death  rather  than  the  scathing 
eyes  of  the  judge  and  the  excruciating  countenances  of 
the  lawyers;  and  he  could  have  embraced  the  knees  of 
him  who  was  to  lead  him  to  the  chair. 

As  the  sheriff  opened  the  cruel  door  that  had  separated 
so  brave  a  prisoner  from  freedom,  he  looked  upon  such  a 
picture  of  contentment,  when  all  around  him  was  so  bleak 
and  bare,  that  nothing  could  restrain  those  tears  which  had 
long  before  tried  to  burst  forth  as  he  thought  of  the  un- 
pleasant task  which  awaited  him.  For  a  moment,  the  old 
jailer,  now  somewhat  bent  in  age,  stood  still;  and  he  re- 
membered how  he  had  wished  that  very  night  that  he  had 
been  able  to  rescue  him,  and  even  now  he  cursed  himself  for 
not  having  opened  the  cage  so  that  the  condemmed  man 
might  fly  out — to  go  anywhere  so  long  as  he  was  out  of 
the  clutches  of  the  law.  He  stepped  forward,  but  his 
strength  failed. 

"Here  Mason,  attach  these  handcuffs.  It  takes  a  man 
with  a  stronger  heart  than  mine  to  lead  so  noble  a  youth 
to  death,*'  and  his  l)ody  shook  with  emotion  as  he  passed 
out  of  the  death  chamber. 
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"Have  you  anything  to  say  before  you  die?"  asked  the 
guard  who  had  taken  the  jailer's  place. 

"Just  thank  the  jailer  for  me — poor  man  he  couldn't 
stand  to  see  me  executed.  Would  to  God  all  men  had 
such   hearts.' ' 

So  tense  had  been  the  strain  under  which  the  prisoner 
guards,  and  witnesses  had  been  placed  that  no  one  noticed 
standing  near  the  chair  a  stranger  until  a  voice  rang  out 
in  the  almost  unbearable  stillness  of  the  death  cell : 

"Hold  a  minte !" 

So  thunderstruck  was  the  assembly  that  one  so  bold 
should  stay  the  execution  that  they  failed  to  hear  the  death 
like  shriek  of  the  prisoner. 

"I  am  Howard  Montague  of  Bengal,  India." 

"What?"  shouted  the  guard,  as  he  jerked  his  hand 
from  the  switch,  by  means  of  which  he  was  about  to  send 
the  prisoner  to  his  doom. 

"What  is  your  name?  Speak  quick!  are  you  a  real 
man  or  are  you  a  spirit?"  and  the  guard  glanced  at  the 
chair  agan  to  be  sure  that  the  prisoner  was  still  there. 
There  before  his  eyes  stood  a  person  identical  in  appear- 
ance to  the  prisoner  in  the  chair ;  the  jailer  shook  with  fear. 

"My  name  is  Howard  Montague  of  Bengal,  India,  sup- 
ed  murderer  of  the  Crown  Prince  for  whom  a  reward  of 
five  hundred  pounds  is  offered.  I  am  innocent  and  I  can 
prove  it." 

"Bare  your  arm,  sir!" 

"Great  glory!  Are  we  in  a  den  of  devils — here  I  have 
two  exactly  alike — blondes  of  about  twenty  eight  years — 
arms  tattooed  with  eagles." 

"That  person  in  the  chair  there  is  my  sister !" 

"Great  God,"  shrieked  the  jailer  as  he  leaped  to  the 
chair  and  threw  off  the  straps  that  held  the  now  fainted 
maiden,  "your  sister,  and  your  twin  sister  too?" 

"Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  am  the  man  that  first 
reached  my  sister  when  the  cell  door  was  opened?  Shall 
I  finish  my  story  now  or — ?" 
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*No,  you  may  wait  until  tomorrow  to  finish  it  if  you 
are — ,"  and  an  exchange  of  glances  between  the  jailer  and 
the  sheriff,  who  had  now  returned,  finished  the  sentence. 

*'A  steamer  for  America  sails  at  6  a.  m.,  and  there  is 
room  for  two  passengers.  Go  and  may  God's  blessing  go 
with  you." 


By  J.  R.  McLaurin. 

Pacing  the  floor  of  his  prison  cell,  with  quick  nervous 
strides,  was  a  yooung  man  scarcely  thirty  years  of  age. 
Refinement  and  good  breeding  were  depicted  in  every  line 
of  his  handsome,  though  dissipated  countenance. 

As  he  continued  his  ceaseless  walk,  up  and  down,  up 
and  down,  he  repeated  over  and  over  to  himself,  ''Why  did 
I  do  it?     Why  did  I  do  it?'' 

Pausing  at  the  grated  window,  he  looked  out  on  the  inky 
night,  with  its  starless  sky  and  lowering  clouds.  As  he 
paused  thus,  his  gaze  dimmed,  and  he  was  wafted  in  mem- 
ory back  to  the  scenes  of  his  childhood. 

Distinctly  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  he  saw  the  old  home 
nestling  among  the  foothills  of  the  White  Mountains ;  and 
as  distinctly  he  heard  the  murmur  of  the  little  brook,  which 
flowed  just  back  of  the  house,  and  the  sighing  of  the  breeze 
as  it  stole  through  the  branches  of  the  trees.  He  even 
remembered  a  certain  secluded  spot  on  the  banks  of  the 
brook,  where  he  used  to  while  away  many  lazy  summer 
afternf>c)ns  with  his  hook  and  line,  in  endeavor  fo  entice 
some  fish    from  its  sunny  depths. 

He  thought  of  his  school  days,  and  of  his  old  compan- 
ions, and  wondered  what  had  become  of  them,  each  with 
some  well  known  trait,  that  he  remembered   so  well. 

Light  hearted  Abe  with  laughing  eyes,  and  the  newest 
joke  always  ready;  and  Jim  of  studious  habits,  whom  they 
always  called  on  to  work  a  difficult  sum.     And  there  was 
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another;  ah!  yes,  there  was  another,  whose  face  appeared 
before  him  now,  as  he  saw  it  last  framed  in  a  halo  of 
golden  bown  hair.  He  could  still  feel  the  pressure  of  her 
tremulous  lips  as  she  kissed  him  good-bye,  and  gave  him 
her  promise  always  to  be  true  to  him  no  matter  what 
might  happen  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  little  mother,  oh!  the  little  mother;  how  his  heart 
ached  as  he  remembered  the  incidents  of  their  parting. 
How  she  came  out  through  the  door,  which  an  angry 
father  had  closed  to  him  forever.  Sadness  and  pain  were 
pictured  in  her  eyes,  and  her  features  were  aged  and  drawn, 
but  deeper  and  greater  than  all  was  the  mother  love  shin- 
ing through  them. 

Ah !  that  mother  love,  so  boundless,  so  immeasurable,  so 
unfathomable.  It  is  the  love  that  is  great  enough  to  make 
a  saint  of  a  sinner;  that  is  capable  of  lifting  a  man  from 
the  filth  and  mire,  and  placing  him  on  an  equal  with  his 
fellow  men.  No  matter  how  low,  how  degraded  he  has 
become,  or  how  utterly  unfit  he  may  be  for  decent  society, 
it  makes  no  difference  to  that  patient  loving  little  mother. 
She  will  welcome  her  wayward  son  back  again  with  the 
same  old  smile,  though  it  may  be  strained  sometimes,  and 
the  same  loving  words  of  cheer  that  she  has  always  given. 

Plainly  he  could  trace  the  steps  in  his  downward  career, 
from  that  night  just  before  his  stern  old  father  had  bid- 
den him  begone  and  never  darken  his  door  again.  He 
had  taken  the  funds  of  the  village  bank,  of  which  he  was 
cashier,  to  pay  a  gambling  debt. 

Downward,  ever  downward,  his  path  had  led  to  the  night 
six  months  ago,  when,  in  the  heat  of  passion  and  while 
inflamed  by  drink,  he  had  killed  a  companion  in  a  gambling 
den  of  the  city.  For  the  expiation  of  this  crime  he  was 
to  forfeit  his  life  on  the  morrow. 

Only  a  few  more  hours  to  live !  Such  a  short  time  it 
seemed  to  him  before  the  hangman's  noose  must  cut  him 
off  from  the  life  which  had  suddenly  grown  so  dear  to 
him. 
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Thus  he  mused,  long  and  sorrowfully,  as  the  hours 
crept  slowly  by  vainly  regretting  the  errors  of  a  wicked 
life,  which  were  now  beyond  recall.  Just  as  the  first  faint 
flush  of  dawn  appeared  in  the  eastern  sky,  heralding  the 
approach  of  another  day,  a  distant  sound  smote  upon  his 
ear. 

Hark!  What  is  that  heavy  tramp,  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  knocking  at  his  door?  'Tis  the  warden  come 
to  take  him  to  the  scaffold,  looming  dimly  through  the  cold 
gray  morn,  in  the  prison  yard  below. 

"Mother,  little  mother,  bood-bye." 
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Editor-in-Chief:  W.  G.  McLeod,  '13. 


We,  the  new  staff  of  the  Chronicle,  make  our 
Foreword.        first  bow  upon  the  stage  of  College  Journa- 
lism, with  a  feeling  akin  to  that  of  a  debut- 
ant upon  the  rise  of  the  curtain.      We  think  that  this  feel- 
ing is  due  to  inexperience,  and  we  hope  that  we  shall  be- 
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come,  in  due  time,  as  efficient  and  as  successful  in  our 
work  as  were  our  predecessors.  The  prospects  for  the 
Chronicle,  this  year,  are  unusually  bright ;  and,  with  the 
help  of  the  corps  and  the  friends  of  the  College,  we  will 
try  to  make  it  the  best  college  magazine  in  the  State. 

*  *     *     * 

The  co-operation  of  the  entire 
Support  the  Chronicle.  student  body  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  a  college 
publication;  so  we  depend  upon  you,  fellow  students,  for 
the  material  for  publication  and  for  the  subscriptions  which 
will  make  the  Chronicle  a  success.  We  need  good  mater- 
ial ;  short  stories,  essays,  and  'poems.  The  author  of  a 
story  should  be  acquainted  with  the  scene  of  his  story,  and 
with  the  conditions  which  would  affect  his  cnaracters. 
The  type  of  love  story  usually  written  by  college  men  is 
undesirable,  because  they  are  inexperienced  to  a  great 
extent  in  matters  of  this  sort.  We  do  not  have  enough 
well  written  essays.  We  want  them  to  be  concise,  and 
show  some  thoug'ht  in  their  preparation ;  and  to  be  written 
upon  subjects  which  are  of  interest  to  our  readers.  The 
number  of  poems  is  also  very  low.  We  should  have  at 
least  three  or  four  good  poems  in  each  issue,  it  you  hand 
an  article  to  the  staff  for  publication,  and  it  is  rejected,  do 
not  give  up ;  but  let  the  editor  make  suggestions  and  point 
out  mistakes,  so  that  you  will  be  better  able  to  write  a  bet- 
ter story,  essay,  or  poem  for  the  next  issue.  We  learn  on- 
ly by  experience  in  writing  as  well  as  in  other  things;  so 
continue  to  write  until  your  efforts  are  crowned  witli  suc- 
cess. 

*  *     *     * 

Have  you  joined  a  literary  society? 
Literary  Societies.      If  not,  ask  yourself  why  you  have  not 

joined.  The  literary  society  is  as 
truly  a  part  of  a  college  course,  to  our  mind,  as  mathema- 
tics, or  English.  The  training  wliich  is  to  be  obtained  in 
a  society  is  of  vast  worth  to  a  college  iTian  aftrr  L:ra(hia- 
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tion.  Sometimes  a  man's  success  depends  upon  his  ability 
to  speak  in  public,  or  to  bring  forth  clear  cut,  weighty  ar- 
guments. The  society  contests  furnish  the  opportunity 
for  members  to  win  honors  for  oratory,  declamation,  or 
debate.  Visit  the  several  societies,  and  join  the  one  which 
you  like  best. 


We  have  long   felt  the  need  of   a 
Alumni  Department,      department  in  the  Chronicle,  devot- 
ed entirely  to  the  alumni;  so,  near 
the  close  of  last  session,  the  staff  created  such  a  depart- 
ment, and  elected  a  man  to  edit  it.     We  shall  endeavor  to 
make  it  fill  its  proper  mission  during  the  year,   so  that  it 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  many  alumni  of  our  college,  and 
K^       also   to   their   numerous  friends   throughout   the   country. 
^       Any  interesting    alumni  news    which  any  one   wishes    to 
^        contribute,  will  be  greatly   appreciated  by  the   staff.     We 
hope  that  the  alumni  will  assist  us  in  making  this  depart- 
ment a  success. 


m 


*     * 


It  is  to  our  advertisers,  in  a  large  meas- 
Oiir  Advertisers,     ure,    that  we    owe  the  success  of    the 
Chronicle;  because,  from  our  advertise- 
O  ments  is  derived  our  financial  support.     We  have  tried  to 

^  get  the  best  advertisers  possible,  so  that  we  can  guarantee 

S  good  service  and   excellent  goods   from  all  of  them.     We 

^  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  thank  every  one  of  our  adver- 

tisers for  the  kindly  support  which  they  rendered  us,  and 
we  hope  that  through  our  columns,  many  returns  will  be 
gained  from  their  advertisements. 


Editors  ; 


F.  H.  McDonald,  'u. 


R.  F.   FANT.   '13. 


Waiting  at  the  copy  table,  eagle-eyed  and  ruthless,  sits 
the  new  Exchange  Staff,  (pencils  poised,  to  mark  with  dash 
of  blue  the  weakling  word,  the  slushy  mush  that  from  some 
would-be  future  author  flowed,  as  he,  O  vain  attempt !  his 
magnum  opus  sought. 

Page  by  page  the  work  goes  on  apace.  Seeks  in  vain 
the  faulty  phrase  some  refuge  safe  to  gain,  and  errors,  by 
friendly  glance  passed  o'er,  in  cold  chagrin  their  nakedness 
expose.  To  none  is  mercy  shown,  to  none  is  quarter  given, 
as,  with  look  intent  and  eyes  agleam,  the  fierce  pursuer 
trails  his  quarry  down. 

Then  comes  the  scathing  summary,  as,  deep  and  pitiless, 
the  truth  it  claims  to  tell;  but  hurls  against  the  world  at 
large  its  barbed  shafts  of  pain,  ne'er  giving,  except  to 
grudge,  a  word  of  praise,  of  hope,  or  cheer. 

Thus  sits  the  new  Exchange  Staff!  Fie  on  them  that 
hold  it  so.  "Your  due"  is  the  cry  they  raise  for  all ;  and 
whether  'tis  barbed  shaft  or  honeyed  words  that  from  their 
pencils  fall,  take  it  in  the  S'pirit  given,  and  when  at  last 
their  work  is  done,  may  you  to  them  your  hand  extcMid  in 
gratitude  for  words  well  meant  and  with  helpful  intent 
given.  F.  IT.  M. 


Editor:     D.  S.  CANNON,  '13. 


3b  ilFmb^rBljip  Jin  ©Ijf  f.  M,  (H.  A.  Wacti^  BljtU? 

Written  for  the  men  who  have  failed  to  see  that 

IT  IS    WORTH    while. 

To  many  men  who  are  asked  to  join  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  the  fee  of  two  dollars  seems  to  be 
money  misspent. 

"What  do  I  get  in  return  for  my  money?"  one  man  will 
ask. 

"Is  there  a  modern  reading  room,  the  use  of  which  I 
can  avail  myself?"  another  man  wishes  to  know. 

"Can  I  take  a  dive  or  a  swim  in  the  pool  of  your  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  building  when  I  am  hot  and  tired?"  inquires  a  third. 
Not  one  of  the  three  questions  can  be  answered  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  man  asking  it. 

There  are  none  who  see  the  calling  need  for  a  modernly 
equipped  association  building  more  than  do  the  officers  of 
the  association.  Bravely  they  urge  men  to  invest  two 
dollars  in  a  membership  ticket,  when  they  can  give  the 
would-be  member  no  assurance  as  to  what  benefit  he  will 
derive  by  becoming  a  member. 
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"You  will  have  the  peculiar  pleasure  and  the  rare  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  some  of  South  Carolina's  most  noted 
men  speak  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,"  the 
solicitor  for  members  will  evasively  say. 

"But  I  don't  care  for  lectures,  anyway  I  shan't  have 
time  for  such,"  rejoins  the  cadet,  and  the  solicitor  passes 
out  conscious  of  defeat  and  feeling  keenly  his  failure  to 
enlist  the  man  who  would  no  doubt  readily  have  joined  had 
it  been  possible  for  the  solicitor  to  have  apprised  the  would- 
have-been-a-member  of  the  fact  that  he  would  have  the 
advantage  of  an  ideal  swimming  pool,  a  completely  outfitt- 
ed gymnasium,  and  a  reading  room,  carrying  the  latest  pe- 
riodicals and  daily  publications. 

That  such  can  sometimes  be  offered  as  an  inducement 
and  that  a  handsome  association  building  will  some  day 
beautify  the  campus  of  Clemson  College  is  a  dream  which 
we  can  only  hope  will  be  realized.  Till  that  time  comes, 
however,  the  association  officers  must  find  other  ways  in 
which  to  wage  warfare  for  members. 

Is  membership  in  the  association  really  worth  while? 
There  are  these  reasons  why  every  man  in  college  should 
be   a  member. 

It  offers  you : 

1.  Attractive  and  profitable  religious  meetings  made 
possible  by  the  membership   fees   of  the  cadets. 

2.  Courses  in  Bible  and  Mission  Study. 

3.  The  services  of  a  General  Secretary  whose  salary 
comes  in  part  from  the  fees  of  the  members. 

4.  A  card  of  membership  which  makes  you  welcome  in 
any  association  in  the  world,  and  which  you  can  use  dur- 
ing the   summer  in  your  local  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

5.  A  game  room,  which,  though  limited  in  size,  is  al- 
ways open  and  to  which  you  are  always  welcomed. 
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6.  The  use  of  well  kept  tennis  courts  which  are  under 
the  exclusive  charge  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  on  which  only 
association  members  can  play. 

That  a  thing  is  really  worth  while  is  generally  evidenced 
by  who  its  members  are,  and  whether  they  are  really 
worth  while  or  not.  To  many  perhaps,  it  has  never  oc- 
curred that  one  of  the  three  men  who  hold  the  highes.t 
military  office  at  Clemson  College  is  Treasurer  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

That  the  Quarter-jMaster-Captain  is  chairman  of  the  ad- 
vertising committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

That  the  adjutant  of  the  first  battalion  has  charge  of 
the  athletic  features  of  the  association. 

That  four  other  officers  in  the  association  are  captains 
of  companies. 

Th^t    two  others  are    first  sergeants. 

That  three  are  lieutenants. 

Of  the  senior  officers  last  session,  there  are,  aside  from 
those  mentioned  above :  majors  i ;  captains  3 ;  liteutenants  9. 

In  the  roll  of  last  year's  members  we  find  the  Editor-in- 
Chief  and  Business  Manager  of  the  Chronicle;  the  Editor- 
in-Chief  and  Business  Manager  of  the  Tiger;  the  Editor-in- 
Chief  and  Business  Manager  of  the  Annual. 

Of  the  three  men  who  will  be  presidents  of  the  societies 
during  the  first  term,  two  were  members  of  the  x\ssocia- 
tion  last  year. 

It  is  not  to  be  gathered  from  this  article  that  by  joining 
the  association  you  stand  in  a  position  of  going  up  higher ; 
but  it  must  be  said  that  of  those  men  who  gain  places  of 
prominence  in  College  life,  many  and  often  a  majority, 
are  Y.  M.  C.  A.  members. 
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Is  membership  in  the  Y.   M.   C.  A.   worth  while?     Let 
every  man  answer  the  question  for  himself  now. 

College  Night,  C.  A.  C,  Saturday,  September  14,  191 2. 
Under  Auspices  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Fred  H.  McDonald,  Chairman  Social  Committee,  Presiding 

The  College  Dr.  W.  M.  Riggs 

Sunday  Schools Prof.  Daniel 

Publications  T.  F.  Davis 

Churches  Rev.  T.  V.  McCaul 

Honor  System  D.  L.  Cannon 

Literary  Societies A.  C.  Turbeville 

Athletics Coach  Dobson 

Y.  M.  C.  A Robt.  L.  Sweeney 


^fci*>^fc.<l 
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Editor:    H.  A.  HAGOOD,  '13. 


It  has  been  said  that  great  men  are  born  and  not  made, 
but  this  old  saying  has  been  proved  false  many  times  over. 
Anyone  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  conditions  in  the 
different  state  institutions  of  learning  throughout  the 
country,  recognize  the  fact  that  but  few  men  who  enter 
college  are  what  might  be  called  great,  but  are  made  thus 
while  they  are  in  school.  It  is  even  so  with  Clemson. 
Since  Clemson's  first  year,  you  will  find  her  graduates 
making  names  for  themselves  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
They  have  been  busy.  They  have  had  work  to  do ;  but  it 
is  none  the  less  true  that  in  all  this  time  they  have  never 
forgotten  their  Alma  Mater.  And  it  is  with  pleasure,  and 
with  the  hope  of  fostering  this  college  spirit  that  we  dedi- 
cate this  department  to  our  Alumni. 


W.  N.  Henderson  and  C.  S.  Lykes,  both  of  Class  'ii, 
spent  the  past  summer  in  school  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 


D.  B.  Peurifoy,  '04,  is  one  of  the  leading  attorneys  in 
Walterboro,  S.  C. 


R.  G.  Stevens,  '11,  who  is  now  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary  in 
the  Mobile  Association,  spent  his  vacation  last  summer  in 
this  state. 
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F.  E.  Rogers,  'ii,  better  known  as  ''Runt,"  is  associated 
with  his  brother  in  the  mercantile  business  in  DarHngton. 


Dr.  J.  P.  Glenn,  '04,  of  Spartanburg,  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing dentists  of  the  up-country. 


Several  of  old  Clemson  men  are  to  be  found  on  the 
campus  these  days.  Among  these  are  "Major"  Rowell, 
G.  H.  Zerbst,  A.  J.  Brown,  Frank  Jeter,  T.  R.  Risher,  F. 
W.  Risher,  J.  M.  Duke,  C.  M.  Hall,  C.  F.  Inman.  We 
hope  to  see  many  others  here  from  time  to  time. 


''Big  Sam"  Ezell  is  teaching  school  in  Bristol,  Tenn.  We 
hope  his  success  is  as  great  as  his  statue. 


Tom  Adams  and   "Bill"  Connelly  paid  us  a  short  visit 
this  month. 
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Books  are  yours, 

Within  whose    silent    chambers  treasure  his 
Preserved  from  age  to  age ;  more  precious  far 
Than  accumulated  store  of  gold 
And  orient  gems  which,  for  a  day  of  need, 
The  Sultan  hides  deep  in  ancestral  tombs. 
These  hoards  of  truth  you  can  unlock  at  will. 

IVordszvorth. 
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Valeat  Quantum    Valere    Potest. 
VoL  XVI.     CIcmson  College^  S  G,  November,  J9J2«    No.  2* 
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Editors  : 
J.  H.  KANGETER,    '13.  J.  B.  DOUTHIT,  '14. 

D.  M.  JOHN,  '15. 


W.  J.   HUNTER,  '15. 

Slowly  the  sun  arose  and  found  his  way 
Across  the  eastern  sky.     The  cold  damp  earth 
Was  soon  agleam  with  life,  where  all  was  dearth 
Of  joy  a  few  short  hours  before.    The  gay 
Rejoiced  to  hear  the  carol  of  the  jay, 
As  he  flew  from  tree  to  tree  in  his  mirth ; 
The  sad,  a  moment  paused  to  feel  the  worth 
Of  such  a  morn  with  all  its  promised  day. 

O  thanks !    Let  thanks  arise  that  we  are  blessed 
With  all  the  gifts  of  lovely  Nature's  power, 
That  night  will  dawn  to  light  in  beauty  dressed 
And  cheer  us  on  from  hour  to  passing  hour ; 
That  joy  and  health  are  ours  and  all  success 
In  him  who  gives  us  life  and  guards  the  flower. 
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H.  A.  H.,  '13. 

Religion  is,  or  should  be,  the  highest  expression  of 
science  and  of  the  -human  conscience.  It  was  all  this  at  its 
origin,  under  the  form  of  mythology,  but  since  it  is  the 
nature  of  a  religion,  when  once  organized,  to  become  fixed 
and  hardened,  we  with  our  present-day  belief  and  one  Su- 
preme God,  have  wondered  at  the  religion  of  the  ancients 
with  their  many  Gods  and  heroes.  But  lately  science  has 
gained  its  end,  and  we  now  no  longer  wonder,  but  are 
amazed  at  what  we  have  learned. 

Only  a  little  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  wise  men  of 
Europe  were  astonished  to  hear  that  in  Asia,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  there  had  once  existed  a  more  ancient  and 
richer  language  than  even  that  of  Homor,  Interest  was 
aroused  over  this  wonderful  discovery,  and  then,  by  com- 
parison, striking  analogies  were  found  between  this  Ian- 
gage,  the  Sanscrit,  and  that  of  Rome,  and  of  Athens. 
Still  later,  through  careful  study,  it  was  found  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Romans,  of  the  Greeks,  of  the  Hindoos,  and 
of  the  Persians  are  all  from  the  same  material ;  that  they 
are  all  varieties  of  one  primitive  type. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  with  the  grammatical  compari- 
sons, there  arose  a  comparative  mythology  or  religion,  and. 
with  a  fuller  knowledge  of  these  ancient  tongues,  there 
awoke  a  knowledge  of  the  gods  they  had  worshiped,  and 
the  beliefs  that  they  had  fostered.  But  no  matter  how  deep 
into  this  subject  we  go,  or  how  far  back  we  begin  our  re- 
searches, we  are  bound  to  recognize  the  fact  that  with  eacli 
religion  of  the  Indo-Iuuopean,  whether  there  be  the  .several 
gods  of  the  early  Greeks,  or  the  innumerable  gods  of  the 
Hindoos  and  Persians,  there  reigned  One  wlio  was  wor- 
shij)ed  as  Supreme. 

Among  the  Aryans,  or  white  race,  the  gods  arc  not  or- 
ganized as  a  republic,  but  have  a  king — there  is  over  the 
.r,  „i^  '•  Suj)reme  God.    Of  the  four  Aryan  mythologies  rep- 
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resenting  Greece,  Italy,  ancient  India,  and  ancient  Persia, 
there  is  preserved  a  clear  and  'precise  conception.  In 
Greece,  this  Supreme  God  was  called  Zeus ;  in  Italy,  it  was 
Jupiter;  in  ancient  India,  it  was  Varuna;  while  in  ancient 
Persia  he  was  known  as  Ahura  Mazda.  Let  us  take  them 
up  one  by  one,  and  see  what  each  represents. 

About  three  centuries  before  oiu"  era,  the  Greeks  pro- 
claimed Zeus  as  the  king  of  kings.  He  was  the  god  of  the 
philosophers,  and  of  the  Stoics;  the  master  of  the  might- 
iest ;  every  word  of  his  was  absolute ;  the  other  gods,  at  his- 
behest,  bowed  down  before  him;  whoever  dared  to  disobey 
him  would  be  hurled  into  the  gloomy  depths  of  Tartarus.. 
And  not  only  was  he  the  most  powerful,  but  he  was  also  the 
wisest.  It  was  from  him  that  the  sons  of  the  Archaeans  re- 
ceived their  laws,  their  wisdom,  and  their  justice.  It  was 
he  who  made  the  Greek  nation  the  power  that  it  was. 

What  Zeus  is  in  Greece,  Jupiter  is  in  Italy — the  God 
above  all  gods.  The  indentity  of  the  two  deities  is  so  strik- 
ing that  the  ancients  themselves  recognized  it  from  the 
first.     He  is  Jupiter,  optimus,  maximus. 

In  India  there  stood  Varuna,  the  head  of  the  most  an- 
cient of  religions.  He  is  the  wisest — he  is  all-powerful. 
To  him  are  all  questions  referred,  and  his  decisions  are  in- 
fallible.    None  disputed — all  obeyed. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  god  of  ancient  Persia.  As  ex- 
pressed through  his  prophet  Zoroaster,  it  was  Ahura  Mazda 
who  founded  the  earth ;  it  was  he  who  started  the  sun,  the 
moon  and  the  stars  on  their  courses  through  the  heavens. 
On  the  ruins  of  a  temple  on  the  mountains  of  Alvand  in 
Persia,  a  traveler  may  still  read  a  tribute  to  this  god  which 
was  written  by  Darius  himself  nearly  seven  thousand  years 
ago. 

Thus  we  see  that  each  of  these  ancient  nations  had  each 
a  Supreme  God.  The  question  now  is,  is  each  of  these  a 
separate  creation,  or  is  it  a  common  inheritance?  The  first 
answer  w^ould  be  that  it  was  the  result  of  the  latter;  but 
upon  second  thought,  we  see  that  the  first  was  not  improb- 
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able.  A  logical  conception  of  this  kind  may  well  have  de- 
veloped itself  at  the  same  time,  and  among  several  nations 
in  an  identical  and  independent  manner.  But  later,  by 
migration,  and  then  by  wars,  these  religions  were  scattered 
broadcast  over  the  world — the  gods  of  the  weaker  were 
overthrown,  while  those  of  the  conqueror  took  their  places. 
Thus  we  find  a  world-wide  religion,  and  only  in  one  in- 
stance are  the  ancient  worshippers  faithful  to  the  last.  In  the 
fire-temples  of  Bombay  do  we  find  a  few  thousand  Parsees 
who  still  offer  up  sacrifices  to  those  gods  of  a  time  which 
eludes  the  grasp  of  history. 

Note :  The  author  has  made  use  of  an  essay  on  a  similar 
subject  by  Mr.  James  Darmestitir. 

^  4*  4-  4* 

A  (jputttrr. 

BY    J.    P.    RICHARDS,    '15. 

One  bright  July  morning,  a  young  fellow  walked  into 
the  only  hotel  of  Shiver,  Arizona,  and,  after  carefully  run- 
ning his  eye  over  the  bill  of  fare,  ordered  a  rather  heavy 
breakfast  and  proceeded  to  satisfy  his  appetite.  After 
finishing  the  last  morsel,  he  ordered  a  glass  of  brandy  "to 
wash  it  down."  as  he  told  the  landlord.  After  paying  the 
bill,  he  counted  his  remaining  fortune,  which  amounted  to 
seventy-five  cents. 

Jack  Field,  for  such  was  the  young  fellows  name,  had 
come  from  Philadelphia.  His  father  was  a  leading  auto- 
mobile manufacturer  of  that  place.  Jack  was  R.  \V.  Field's 
only  son,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  during  Jack's 
younger  days  he  had  been  the  source  of  much  pleasure  to 
his  father.  Birt  as  Jack  had  grown  older,  he  had  dcveloi>ed 
such  a  taste  for  spcmling  his  father's  money,  tliat  he  soon 
gained  the  distinction  of  having  the  common  appellation  of 
"Wild  Jack  Field."  When  he  was  only  eighteen,  he  had 
enjoyed  the  honor  of  having  wrecked  seven  automobiles  of 
IIh-  tv-v«*^»  t^  '»•'.  f'"-  I'H'k  alw.'ivs  had  the  best  of  everything. 
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The  senior  Pield  had  tried  to  put  a  stop  to  his  son's  reckless 
automobiHng  by  sending  him  to  college,  but  Jack  was  not 
very  great  on  mathematical  problems,  or  literary  research, 
and  the  result  was  that  he  distinguished  himself  in  no 
other  way  than  that  of  being  known  as  the  best  quarter 
back  that  the  Varsity  Eleven  had  ever  possessed.  Jack 
stayed  at  college  one  year,  but  when  he  went  home  for  his 
vacation  he  made  known  his  determination  of  not  return- 
ing to  college,  to  his  father.  Thereupon  his  father,  in  a  fit 
of  rage,  had  told  him  that  he,  a  quitter,  would  ruin  no  more 
autos  for  him;  and  that  he  was  not  only  a  disgrace  to  his 
father,  but  also  to  the  United  States;  and  had  capped  the 
climax  by  throwing  Jack  a  hundred  dollar  bill,  and  telling 
him  to  take  that  and  never  return  to  that  house  again  until 
he  had  proved  himself  w^orthy  of  the  name  of  Field. 

After  this  rather  rough  reception,  Jack  immediately 
took  a  train  for  the  West.  He  had  no  special  destination 
in  mind,  but  had  decided  to  travel  until  his  money  gave  out, 
and  then  decide  the  rest  later. 

When  the  landlord  had  eyed  Jack's  six  foot  frame  for 
some  time,  he  ventured  to  question  him. 

"Stranger  in  these  parts?"  he  began  amiably. 

"Yes,"  replied  Jack. 

"Spec'  to  stay?" 

"Don't  know." 

"Come  from  the  East?" 

"Yes." 

"Know  anything  about  cattle  raisin'  ?" 

"Not  a  darn  thing." 

"Expect  to  learn  ?" 

"Don't  know." 

"You  look  like  you  would  make  a  pretty  good  cow  boy. 
Ride  can't  you?"  still  inquired  the  inquisitive  landlord. 

"Depends  upon  what  I  have  to  ride,"  answered  Jack. 

"Well  let  me  give  you  some  good. advice  young  fellow; 
if  you  don't  expect  to  go  into  the  cattle  business,  there  aint 
much  doing  out  here  for  you  just  now." 
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Jack  didn't  reply  this  time,  he  only  sauntered  over  to  a 
chair  and  sat  down.  He  began  to  think.  He  was  aware 
that  he  must  get  at  something,  for  seventy-five  cents  was 
not  a  very  large  fortune.  An  old  newspaper  was  lying  on 
the  table,  and  Jack  picked  it  up  and  glanced  at  it.  The  first 
word  that  met  his  eye  was  "Wanted."  Thru  curiosity  he  read 
on  ''Wanted,  good  ablebodied  men,  on  Cross  Bar  ranch. 
Steady  employment  for  gritty  men.     No  quitters  needed." 

"By  George,"  said  Jack,  "that's  my  chance ;  I  will  show 
the  old  man  that  I'm  no  quitter.' 

Upon  questioning  the  landlord  about  the  Cross  Bar 
Ranch,  he  learned  that  its  headquarters  was  situated  about 
twelve  miles  from  Shiver.  Having  no  other  way  to  get 
there,  Jack  resolved  to  walk  it  out.  After  getting  minute 
directions  as  to  what  roads  to  take,  he  set  out.  It  took 
him  about  five  hours  to  make  it.  When  he  arrived  there,  he 
immediately  called  for  the  owner  of  the  ranch. 

The  'owner  was  a  big  stoutly  built  man,  with  a  square 
jaw  that  bespoke  "business."  After  eying  Jack  critically, 
he  began  the  conversation  rather  abruptly.  "My  name's 
Craig,"  he  said.     "Yours?" 

"Field,"  Jack  replied  boldly. 

"Want  a  job?" 

"Yes  sir." 

"Where  is  your  horse?" 

"Haven't  one?" 

"Hump,  strange.'* 

"Know  anything  about  the  business?" 

"Not  much." 

"Throw  a  lasso?" 

"No." 

"What  can  you  do?" 

".Anything  you  give  me  a  chance  at,"  ronfKU'nlly  vo- 
plied  Jack. 

"Got  a  gun?" 

"Yes.** 

"Can  vou  use  it  ?" 
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*'I  can  hit  a  dime  at  fifty  yards." 

^Tretty  good." 

Craig  gave  him  one  more  searching  look,  and  then  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  in  one  questioning  word,  ''Greenhorn?" 

*'Yes,  out  here  I  am,"  reluctantly  admitted  Jack. 

"Well  I  will  try  you,"  Craig  said,  "I  think  you  can  learn." 

With  these  words  Craig  carried  Jack  out  to  the  bunk 
house  and  introduced  him  to  the  other  boys.  He  had  a 
hearty  time  shaking  thirty  muscular  hands.  These  were 
men  of  all  types,  almost  all  were  honest  looking,  but  there 
was  one  fellow  whose  looks  Jack  didn't  like  at  all.  He  was 
a  big  fellow,  who  had  sneeringly  greeted  Jack  as  "Tender- 
foot." Jack  disliked  him  from  the  first,  and  decided  this 
fellow,  Strunk,  would  bear  watching. 

Strunk  hadn't  been  a  member  of  the  Cross  Bar  Ranch 
long,  and  was  not  generally  liked  at  the  ranch.  On  the 
other  hand  Jack  liked  very  much  a  young  fellow  who  had 
greeted  him  as  "Old  boy."  This  young  fellow's  name  was 
Gus  Strong. 

That  night  after  a  hearty  supper.  Jack  went  immedi- 
ately to  bed.  There  passed  through  his  mind  a  picture  of 
the    old    paper     in    the    hotel    at    Shiver.     He  repeated 

the  lines  again  and  again.     "Wanted,  

No  quitters  needed."  Was  he  a  quitter?  He  turned  the 
question  over  and  over  in  his  brain,  until  he  fell  asleep. 

When  he  awoke  the  question  rushed  through  his  mind 
again.  He  jumped  up  with  set  teeth,  saying  to  himself  that 
he  would  prove  to  the  fellows  and  his  father  that  he  was  no 
quitter. 

The  next  day  he  was  given  a  frisky  little  broncho,  upon 
which  he  was  to  learn  to  ride.  In  the  first  hour  or  two.  he 
got  several  hard  falls,  and  was  the  subject  of  many  a  laugh 
from  the  other  boys;  but  practise  makes  perfect  and  in  a 
few  days  he  became  a  fairly  good  rider.  Jack  learned 
many  things  of  importance  to  him  in  his  work  there,  from 
Craig,  who     carried  him  over    the  ranch  to  make  him  ac- 
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quainted  with  his  surroundings.  He  was  greatly  interested 
when  he  heard  the  lowing  of  the  cattle,  which  bore  the 
Cross  Bar  brand. 

Craig  started  Jack  on  the  salary  of  $35  a  month  and 
board,  saying,  'Tield,  a  man  must  prove  his  own  worth  out 
here,  so  I  am  starting  you  at  the  bottom/' 

Jack  applied  himself  to  his  work  with  a  will.  He  went 
out  every  day  with  the  rest  of  the  boys,  and  though  he 
talked  little  he  learned  fast.  He  w^as  soon  a  good  rider, 
and,  owing  to  Gus  Strong's  careful  teaching,  he  could 
throw  a  lasso  fairly  well. 

The  Cross  Bar  Ranch  owned  in  all  about  ten  thousand 
head  of  cattle,  and  they  kept  the  body  of  cowboys  fully  em- 
ployed at  all  times. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  month,  when  Jack  was  drawing 
his  pay,  Craig  said  to  him,  ''I  have  raised  you  to  $45.00, 
Field."    Jack  was  jubilant.     He  was  really  making  good. 

That  evening  at  the  usual  supper  period,  Strunk  walked 
up  to  Jack  and  said  sneeringly,  "So  the  boss  gave  you  a 
raise?  And  you've  been  here  only  three  months.  I've  been 
here  six,  and  he  hasn't  raised  me."  The  tone  in  which  he 
said  it  rather  than  the  words  themselves,  made  Jack  rather 
mad :  so  he  replied,  "Strunk.  you  would  have  got  the  raise 
if  you  had  deserved  it." 

"I  will  make  you  take  that  back,  yet"  snarled  Strunk. 
with  an  oath. 

"We  will  see."  Jack  hotly  replied. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifth  month  Jack's  salary  was  raised 
again,  to  $50.  'Most  of  the  fellows  congratulated  him 
heartily  on  his  raise,  but  Strunk  held  sullenly  aloof. 

One  day  Craig  called  Jack  aside.  "Field."  he  said.  "I 
have  a  rather  tough  proposition  for  you.  -\hout  two  hun- 
dred steers  have  strayed  off  down  Lynch  Creek.  I  don't 
want  to  let  them  go  into  the  Star  Ranch's  territory  for  that 
Star  Ranch  crowd  is  an  evil  set.  and  it  might  cause  trouble. 
I  want  you  to  take  three  men.  and  get  those  steers  back  into 
our  territory  as  quick  as  possible." 
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''I'll  do  my  best,  sir."  With  these  words  Jack  mounted 
his  horse  and  set  out  in  company  with  Gus  Strong  and  two 
of  the  other  boys.  As  they  were  riding  along,  Jack  in- 
quired of  his  companions  what  had  become  of  Strunk  in  the 
last  two  or  three  days. 

'The  Boss  fired  him,"  Gus  replied. 

Jack  couldn't  say  that  he  was  sorry,  so  he  remained 
silent. 

When  they  had  ridden  along  for  about  four  miles  down 
the  Creek,  they  caught  sight  of  a  herd  of  cattle  in  the  dis- 
tance. On  drawing  nearer,  they  saw  that  this  was  the  herd 
which  they  were  looking  for. 

Gus  suddenly  exclaimed.  "Jack,  there  is  something  wrong 
there."  They  broke  into  a  brisk  gallop.  When  they  got 
there  the  mystery  was  solved.  They  caught  Strunk  along 
with  five  Star  Ranch  men  lassoing  the  calves  in  the  herd 
(about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number)  and  putting  the 
Star  Brand  upon  them.  Jack  knew  that  it  was  law  in  that 
country  ''first  to  brand,  first  to  own."  He  knew  that  the 
calves,  once  branded  with  the  Star  would  belong  to  the 
Star  Ranch.  Jack  rode  up  to  Strunk.  "What  do  you 
mean,  you  thief"  he  cried.  Strunk's  only  reply  was  to  draw 
his  pistol  but  before  he  could  fire  Jack  sent  a  ball  through 
his  heart.  Butjust  then,  a  ball  from  one  of  Strunk's  com- 
panions went  tearing  through  Jack's  shoulder,  and  he  knew 
no  more. 

\Mien  Jack  became  conscious  again,  he  was  under  the 
friendly  roof  of  the  Cross  Bar  headquarters.  Craig  and 
Gus  were  standing  over  him.  "He's  coming  around  all 
right,'  said  Gus.  The  first  words  that  Jack  could  utter  were 
"What  became  of  those  thieves?" 

"Oh.  they  are  gone  where  all  thieves  go,"  replied  Gus. 
"You  see,  when  that  fellow  had  put  a  bullet  through  you, 
the  three  of  us  each  picked  off  a  man :  that  didn't  leave  but 
two,  and  they  were  so  bent  on  getting  away  that  they  were 
pretty  slow  about  falling    when  we  shot  them  down.     You 
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see  Jack  we  don't  have  much  mercy  on  cattle  thieves  out 
here." 

"I  suppose  that  settles  it,"  said  Jack. 

It  was  Craig's  time  to  speak  now.  "J^^k,  I  have  a  pleas- 
ant surprise  for  you.  Will  vou  promise  not  to  excite  your- 
self?" 

Jack  wonderingly  promised.  The  next  moment  Craig 
opened  the  door,  saying,  "Mr.  Field,  let  me  present  to  you 
your  son,  the  new  foreman  of  the  Cross  Bar  Ranch." 

"Jack,  my  boy,  so  it  was  you,"  and  the  next  moment 
Jack's  father  was  wringing  his  son's  hand. 

Jack  gasped  with  surprise  and  pleasure.  He  could  only 
say,  "How  is  this  father?  You  don't  know  how  glad  I  am 
to  see  you  again." 

"Don't  say  a  word  Jack,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 
You  see,  I  saw  that  Jack  Field  had  been  shot,  in 
the  newspapers.  I  knew  it  must  have  been  you,  from  their 
description  of  you,  so  I  set  out  at  once  and  here  I  am.  And 
Jack  I  want  to  take  all  I  said  about  you  being  a  quitter, 
back.  Mr.  Craig  says  that  the  foreman  of  the  Cross  Bar 
Ranch  must  have  the  true  grit,  and  as  you  are  the  new  fore- 
man, I  need  say  no  more." 

"Father,"  Jack  said,  "I  know  the  West  now,  and  have 
learned  to  love  it.  It's  the  place  to  make  money  and  it's  the 
place  to  enjoy  life.  Sell  out  your  business  in  the  East,  and 
invest  out  here,  not  in  automobiles  but  in  another  and  more 
substantial  mode  of  travel." 

"Amen,"  said  Craig. 

"Two  against  one,  I'll  do  it,"  said  the  old  man.  with 
beaming  face.    The  bargain  was  sealed. 
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w.  h.  frampton,  '13. 

Everyone  now  realizes  the  absolute  necessity  of  sanita- 
tion as  a  preventive  of  disease.  When  the  population  is 
dense  and  disease  is  prevalent,  one  must  take  the  greatest 
caution  in  regard  to  what  he  puts  into  his  mouth;  and 
especially  so  as  to  drinks,  such  as  milk  and  water. 

The  milk  question  has  for  the  present  decade  been  under 
severe  discussion.  In  the  country  where  each  family  owns 
a  cow,  there  is  not  much  danger  of  disease  from  milk, 
provided  there  is  a  reasonable  amount  of  care  taken.  It  is 
quite  different  from  this  in  a  large  city,  as  the  milk  has 
to  pass  through  so  many  hands  before  it  reaches  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  efforts  of  all  forces  interested  in  the  problem  of 
city  milk  supply  are  combined  towards  one  main  object; 
''Enough  milk  of  good  quality  for  all."  This  can  be 
brought  about  only  by  each  one  doing  his  part,  and  all 
working  together.  Co-operation  is  essential.  There  are, 
generally  speaking,  two  parties  to  be  considered ;  producers 
and  consumers.  The  transportation  companies  and  milk 
dealers  are  secondary.  Now  the  farmer  who  produces  the 
milk  will  say  that  he  does  not  get  enough  money  for  his 
pays  too  much  for  his  milk,  that  the  milk  dealer  is  making 
milk ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  consumer  will  say  that  he 
all  the  profits;  and  the  milk  dealer  in  turn  will  offer  an 
excuse.  The  trouble  lies  in  the  cost  of  production.  If 
the  farmer  could  produce  the  milk  at  a  lower  cost,  then  the 
consumer  would  be  able  to  buy  it  cheaper,  and  this  can  be 
brought  about  only  by  educating  the  farmer  and  getting 
out  of  his  head  the  old  methods  his  father  and  grand- father 
used,  and  teaching  him  modern  ideas.  The  consumer  will 
also  have  to  be  educated  along  these  lines.  It  is  a  hard 
matter  for  the  farmer  to  get  up  a  good  reputation,  as  the 
consumer  is  so  influenced  by  newspapers.  They,  instead  of 
telling  about  the  great  horrors  lurking  in  milk,  should  try 
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and  help  matters  by  praising  it  as  a  food  and  telling  how 
we  are  now  getting  better  milk  than  ever  before.  One 
reason  for  the  improved  milk  supply  is  that  large  dairies 
are  coming  into  operation  which  can  afford  to  have  sanitary 
equipment. 

Milk  is  the  second  of  the  most  important  causes  of  death. 
It  ranks  second  to  air  as  a  great  cause  of  disease,  and  of 
death  amongst  our  people.  The  following  diseases  are 
spread  by  milk  probably  more  than  by  any  other  medium : 
typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria. 
The  ways  in  which  typhoid  bacilli  may  get  into  the  milk 
are  numerous.  The  milk  supply  of  the  average  American 
city  comes  from  the  neighboring  dairy  farms.  Milk  can 
be  infected  before  it  leaves  the  farm.  When  cases  of  any  of 
the  above  diseases  exist  on  the  farm,  there  is  in  the  mia- 
jority  of  instances,  much  likelihood  of  the  infection  being 
conveyed  to  the  consumer  of  the  milk.  Very  often  these 
cases  on  the  farm  are  not  recognized  until  two  or  three 
weeks  of  illness  in  which  time  no  precautions  have  been 
taken.  A  patient  may  get  over  typhoid  fever  and  continue 
his  work  at  the  farm,  but  still  may  discharge  the  bacilli  for 
years.  Such  persons  are  known  as  ''bacilli  carriers." 
Numerous  cases  of  this  kind  are  on  record. 

Milk,  after  it  reaches  the  city  dairy,  is  again  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  becoming  contaminated  by  persons  handling 
it,  or  by  flies,  dust,  etc.  At  the  average  large  city  dairy 
there  are  employees  who  reside  at  their  own  homes. 
They  may  come  from  the  bed-side  of  an  unrecognized 
typhoid  patient  without  being  required  to  change  tlieir 
clothes,  or  to  wash  their  hands  in  a  germicidal  solution.  In 
most  of  the  large  cities,  the  dairies  are  located  in  the  most 
unhygienic  localities,  and  frecjuently  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
are  cared  for  in  the  neighl)oring  house;  and  in  some  instan- 
ces in  the  .same  house.  From  the  water  used  in  washing 
the  bottles  and  cans  at  the  citv  dalrv.  tlic  tvplioid  bacilli  mav 
reach  the  milk. 
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The  same  person  that  nursed  the  patients  at  home  may  as 
a  clerk  at  a  grocery  store,  when  a  small  amount  of  milk  is 
sold,  and  in  small  quantities,  often  as  little  as  a  cents  worth 
at  a  time,  so  that  a  quart  bottle  would  be  divided  among 
several  customers,  measure  out  the  milk.  In  such  instances 
not  only  is  there  danger  of  infection  being  sent  out  in  the 
milk,  but  the  much-handled  bottles  may  do  damage  when 
returned  to  the  dairy.  And  lastly  milk  may  be  contami- 
nated in  the  home.  It  may  be  infected  by  the  hands  of 
those  caring  for  the  sick  or  by  flies.  And  thus  be  the  me- 
dium of  conveyance  of  infection  to  other  members  of  the 
household. 

Some  measures  for  the  prevention  of  the  introduction  of 
infection  into  mil'k: 

1.  Location  of  dairies  in  good  surroundings. 

2.  The  prevention  of  the  handling  of  the  milk  by  per- 
sons who  are  in  contact  with  typhoid  patients,  or  who  them- 
selves have  the  bacilli  in  their  system. 

3.  Exclusion  of  flies  and  other  insects  as  far  as  possible 
by  screening. 

4.  Sterilization  of  bottles  and  cans  returned  from  houses 
before  being  filled  with  milk. 

5.  The  sealing  of  bottles  and  cans  of  milk,  so  that  they 
may  not  be  infected  in  the  course  of  delivery. 

Normal  milk  contains  bacteria,  which  produce  fermenta- 
tion (B.  Lactic),  this  causing  it  to  sour  and  finally  curdle. 
This  form  of  bacteria  is  harmless,  but  when  milk  is  con- 
taminated with  other  forms,  it  may  become  dangerous  to 
health.  As  the  air  is  so  full  of  bacteria,  and  milk  is  such  a 
good  medium  for  them  to  grow  in,  this  necessitates  milk 
being  always  covered.  Cows  milk  has  the  following 
analysis:  Water  87.1  per  cent,  total  solids  12.9,  fat  3,9, 
casein  2.5,  albumen  0.7,  milk  sugar  5.1,  ash  0.7.  All  cows 
millk  will  have  these  constituents  and  practically  in  the  same 
proportion ;  but  there  is  an  extreme  variability  in  the  com- 
Dosition  of  the  milk  of  different     animals.     On  account  of 
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the  milk  sugar  and  proteids  which  milk  contains,  it  is  an 
exceedingly  unstable  liquid;  this  requiring  it  to  be  handled 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  in  a  sanitary  way.  When 
first  drawn  from  the  cow,  it  has  a  characteristic 
odor  and  a  sweet  taste,  but  even  in  this  fresh 
state,  it  will  test  acid.  This  is  due  to  carboric  acid 
and  acid  phosphates,  primarily.  On  standing  milk  ex- 
posed to  air  will  loose  its  sweet  taste,  and  gradually  become 
acid.  The  milk-sugar  being  transformed  to  lactic  acid  by 
the  action  of  bacteria.  The  principle  changes  occurring  in 
milk  are  those  produced  by,  ( i )  the  action  of  milk  enzymes. 
(2)  The  action  of  heat  and  acids.  (3)  The  action  of 
digestive  enzymes.  (4)  Bacteria  and  various  other  mi- 
cro-organisms. 

It  can  easily  be  seen  now  from  the  above,  how  essential 
it  is  to  handle  milk  quickly,  and  in  a  sanitary  way.  Milk 
contains  some  bacteria  to  begin  with,  as  was  said  above  and 
these  bacteria  will  grow  as  the  milk  stands  if  the  tempera- 
ture is  high.  Milk  should  be  cooled  before  it  leaves  the 
milk-room  down  to  at  least  50  degrees  F,  and  should  not  be 
above  65  degrees  F  when  delivered.  The  cooling  will  not 
kill  the  bacteria,  but  will  retard  their  growth,  thus  keeping 
down  the  bacteria  count.  To  just  barely  cool  the  milk,  and 
send  it  out  in  the  wagon  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  will  do  more  damage  than  good.  This  system 
is  not  as  good  as  the  pasteurization  one.  This  consists  in 
heating  the  milk  before  it  leaves  the  dairy,  so  that  all  bac- 
teria are  killed.  Of  course  a  one-cow  dairy  could  not  think 
of  having  this  equipment,  Imt  it  is  essential  in  a  large 
dairy  and  should  be  required  by  law. 

There  are  four  classes  of  impure  milk:  (i)  Adulter- 
ated milk.  (2)  Dirty  milk.  (3)  Bacteria  KkUmi  milk. 
(4)  Infected  milk.  The  first  one  explains  itself.  It  is 
milk  that  has  been  watered  or  skimmed,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  most  common  troubles  the  inspector  has  to  deal  with. 
Dirty  milk  is  that  which  contains  foreign  matter  that  is 
large  enough  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  after  the  milk 
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has  stood  for  some  time.  Bacteria  laden  milk  may 
have  desirable  bacteria,  or  may  contain  harmful  bacteria. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  old  milk  containing  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  B.  Lactic.  Infected  milk  is  the  most  in- 
jurious of  all,  because  it  contains  the  disease  bacteria. 
Pasteurization  will  remedy  all  this  to  a  great  extent.  And 
after  all,  it  becomes  absolutely  essential  if  dirty  milk  is  to 
be  dealt  with. 

The  real  and  only  way  to  improve  milk  is  to  go  back  to 
the  farm,  and  educate  the  farmers,  and  tell  them  what 
milk  is  and  how  to  handle  it.  Every  large  dairy  should 
have  a  private  laboratary  and  keep  the  record  of  each  cow  ; 
so  when  the  inspector  comes,  the  dairy  will  pass  good  in- 
spection. 

It  is  a  hard  thing  for  the  inspector  to  enforce  any  rule 
unless  he  is  backed  by  the  Board  of  Health.  And  this 
branch  of  our  commonwealth  should  be  supreme.  That  is 
to  say,  when  the  health  officer  condemns  a  dairy,  there 
should  be  no  appeal  allowed.  If  the  health  officer  is  con- 
trolled by  the  city  council,  as  is  the  case  in  some  cities,  he 
may  condemn  a  dairy  and  thus  take  away  its  license.  The 
dairyman  will  of  course  be  indignant,  and  carry  it  to  the 
Courts,  where  they  will,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  give  the  man 
back  his  license.  Although  good  evidence  is  brought  forth 
and  it  is  proven  beyond  a  doubt,  that  he  has  violated  the  law, 
he  is  protected  because  the  members  of  the  city  council  are 
ignorant  of  real  sanitary  measures. 

There  has  been  in  this  State  considerable  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  cows  should  be  moved  beyond  the  city  limits 
or  not.  This  problem  is  one  of  the  hardest  that  there  is  to 
solve.  Everyone  will  recognize  the  fact  that  the  score  card 
system  for  the  inspection  of  dairies  for  a  large  dairy  is  a 
good  thing.  But  how  does  it  stand  for  a  two-cow  dairy? 
It  is  useless. 

From  the  dairyman's  point  of  view,  he  will  say  that  it 
is  not  right  to  deprive  a  man  of  a  living  by  putting  his 
dairy  out  of  the  city  limits,  and  thus  closing  up  his  business 
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because  he  has  not  capital  to  open  up  outside  of  the  city  on 
a  large  scale.  But  compare  lives  that  may  be  saved  by 
closing  up  this  one  dairy  against  his  making  a  living.  We 
all  of  course  recognize  the  good  that  a  small  dairy  does. 
For  instance,  suppose  it  is  located  on  a  back  street  where  the 
large  dairy  v^agons  do  not  supply  the  poor.  They  are  doing 
a  good  work  probably  by  supplying  a  sick  baby  with  fresh 
milk.  But  w^hen  all  the  cows  are  put  out  of  the  city  limits, 
there  will  be  large  enough  dairies  established  so  that  every 
one  will  have  good  milk. 

It  will  be  sometime  before  the  milk  problem  is  finally 
settled,  but  when  it  is  all  cows  will  be  put  beyond  the 
city  limits,  thus  ridding  the  city  not  only  of  a  great  nui- 
sance from  flies  and  bad  odors,  but  from  a  great  source  of 
disease. 


VIEW    OF    GRANDSTAND 


THE  MIDWAY 
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w.  J.  hunter,  '15. 

The  autumn  leaves  were  falling  fast 

And  drifting  on  the  barren  breeze ; 
All  life  seemed  fading  to  the  past, 

And  naught  of  hope  remained  to  seize. 

Thus  scenes  and  thoughts  each  other  chased 

Before  the  wasted  wretches  eye, 
\Miile  mem'ry  in  its  rapid  pace 

And  full  array,  went  trooping  by. 

His  early  days  and  childhood  scenes 
Flashed  up  full  of  pleasured  hours,  all 

Of  countless  joys  which  intervene 

Those  years  and  manhood's  dauntless  call. 

Again  he  stands  as  one  who  errs, 

Forgetful  e'er  of  youthful  vow, 
Not  now  as  in  happier  years, 

For  shame  had  settled  on  his  brow. 

He  sees — ah,  sees  his  wasted  form, 

The  phantom  of  a  passing  hope, 
And  life  but  a  dark'ning  storm 

In  which  to  ever  blindly  grope. 

O  Life!    What  can  the  future  hold 

That  shall  redeem  the  fruitless  past ; 
Years!    Thy  part  of  thee  art  sold 

And  naught  remains.     Alas — alas. 

Sometimes  it  takes  the  darkest  cloud, 

And  the  horror  of  new-born  fears 
To  make  one  see  the  awful  shroud 

Of  night  that  comes  with  wasted  years. 
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At  length  a  weary  hour's  recall 

Had  passed,  and  left  his  stupid  form 

Midst  vague  unseemly  things  which  fall 

Death-like  from  naught,  whence  they  return. 

At  last  mid  scenes  of  deep  despair 

'His  better  self  did  call  again, 
And  gently  bade  him  to  repair 

To  Right,  and  once  more  be  a  man. 

With  all  his  strength  that  now  remained, 
He  raised  himself  with  up-turned  face; 

Reached  upward  with  loud  acclaim, 
Then  fell  to  find  a  resting  place. 

A  smile  came  cross  his  sunken  brow, 
His  hands  fell  on  a  lifeless  breast — 

A  soul  had  kept  his  dying  vow 

And  met  his  God,  and  found  a  rest. 


THE    GOAL 


lli:.\l)(^r.\KTKKS.   ('A.Mr    SIMI'SOX 
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®ur  ©rip  ®0  iS\}t  3m. 

About  seven-thirty  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  28, 
the  Clemson  Corps  of  Cadets  began  its  march  from  the 
College  to  Calhoun,  the  railroad  station,  where  it  would 
embark  for  the  long  wished  for  Fair  trip.  The  regiment  of 
cadets,  headed  by  the  band,  with  each  man  carrying  a  white 
blanket 'roll  over  his  left  shoulder,  really  looked  formid- 
able; but  the  journey  was  to  be  one  of  peace  and  pleasure, 
and  every  face  was  lighted  by  a  smile  as  the  long  column 
swung  down  the  road,  over  the  bridge,  and  up  the  hill  to 
Calhoun. 

A  small  corps  of  decoraters  had  been  at  work  for  some 
time  on  the  cars  which  were  to  compose  the  two  sections  of 
the  Clemson  Special,  and  as  the  men  boarded  the  trains, 
the  finishing  touches  were  put  to  the  decorations  by  placing 
a  large  tiger  head  and  two  gigantic  pennants  on  the  front  of 
each  locomotive.  After  the  usual  delay  experienced  by  all 
eager  travellers,  the  trains  began  the  run  to  Columbia,  and 
to  the  State  Fair. 

The  Corps  arrived  at  the  fair  grounds  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  regiment  was  marched  to  Camp 
Simpson,  where  tents  were  assigned  to  the  men,  and  the 
necessary  guard  duty  was  performed.  At  six  o'clock  the 
men  were  released  from  camp  until  midnight,  and  soon 
Camp  Simpson  was  deserted,  while  the  city  became  alive 
with  wearers  of  the  Clemson  uniform.  The  cadets 
spent  the  evening  in  attending  the  theatre  and  the  estab- 
lishments which  sold  ice  cream  and  other  substances  of  like 
nature. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  State  Fair  got  under  way, 
and  the  crowd  began  to  arrive  early.  The  cadets  were  re- 
leased from  camp  from  nine  in  the  morning  until  four  in 
the  afternoon,  when  a  dress  parade  was  given  on  the  fair 
grounds,  after  which  came  supper  and  then  a  rush  for  the 
cars  to  town,  where  many  alighted ;  but  some  were  seen  to 
board  College  Place  cars  with  transfers  in  their  hands.     By 
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this  time  many  friends  and  parents  had  arrived  in  the  city, 
and  a  good  time  was  experienced  on  all  sides,  especially 
with  friends.  Every  cadet  on  Main  Street  seemed  to  have 
found  a  friend  (a  girl  friend),  and  she  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
fun  as  much  as  he. 

Wednesday  was  circus  day,  when  the  great  Buffalo  Bill 
allowed  the  crowds  to  gaze  upon  his  western  wonders.  The 
cadets  again  took  possession  of  Columbia,  and  the  beautiful 
new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  and  swimming  pool.  These  last 
were  greatly  enjoyed  by  all  Y.  M.  C.  A.  members.  In  the 
afternoon,  a  dress  parade  was  given  by  the  Clemson  Corps. 
The  evening  was  spent  up  town  with  King  Carnival.  By 
this  time  everyone  was  discussing  the  great  Carolina-Clem- 
son  foot  ball  game  which  was  to  be  played  next  day. 
Clemson  was  confident  of  victory,  although  it  was  known 
that  Carolina  had  the  best  team  they  had  had  for  years. 
Clemson's  team  was  also  better  than  usual.  The  Tigers  ar- 
rived in  Columbia  on  Wednesday  night,  and  spent  the  night 
at  a  hotel  up  town. 

The  sun  rose  fair  upon  the  morning  of  the  great  game 
which  was  to  begin  at  eleven  o'clock.  The  great  battle 
began  on  time,  amid  the  cheers  of  thousands  of  enthusiasts. 
The  Tigers  played  well  during  the  first  quarter  and  made 
the  first  touch  down,  but  for  the  remainder  of  the  game, 
the  Gamecocks  had  the  field.  The  Carolina  rooters  were 
at  their  best,  and  ably  supported  their  team;  while  the 
Tiger  rooters  were  whooping  it  up  for  Clemson.  The 
final  .score  was  Carolina  22,  Clemson  7.  Although  the 
Tigers  were  defeated,  they  felt  that  they  had  done  their 
best,  and  tried  to  take  the  defeat  in  the  proper  spirit.  That 
night,  a  long  procession  of  cadets  marched  down  Main 
Street,  singing  and  yelling,  and  it  is  said  that  the  girls  at  the 
College  for  Women  were  scranaded  by  a  goodly  crowd  of 
Tigers,  after  the  parade. 

Thur.sday  was  the  only  big  day  of  the  week.  The  fair 
grounds  were  crowded,  and  at  night  the  streets  swarmed 
with  happy  pleasure  seekers. 


CLEMSON  PREPARING  FOR  A  FORWARD  PASS 


CAROLINA  PREPARING  FOR  AN  END  RUN 
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Friday  brought  nothing  new  except  that  in  the  afternoon, 
thexadets  were  reviewed  by  Gov.  Blease.  Many  visitors 
left  Columbia  on  this  day;  and  many  Clemsonites  looked 
sad,  but  the  streets  were  alive  with  them  in  the  evening,  and 
they  enjoyed  the  play  at  the  theater,  and  the  motion  pic- 
tures, as  well  as  the  company  of  some  pretty  girl. 

Camp  Simpson  was  diserted  on  the  morning  of  Saturday 
November  2,  and  the  cadets  marched  to  their  special  trains, 
to  begin  the  homeward  journey.  The  Clemson  special  left 
Columbia  about  nine  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  Calhoun  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  after  a  trip  which  was 
pleasantly  interrupted  by  short  stops  at  several  points  on  the 
way.  During  these  stops,  many  cadets  saw  friends  and 
parents  who  would  not  be  seen  again  untill  the  Christmas 
holidays. 

It  was  a  tired  body  of  men  which  reached  barracks  at 
three  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Supper  was  served 
earlier  than  usual,  and,  after  check  roll  at  nine  oVlock,  the 
boys  sought  their  comfortable  beds.  In  a  short  time,  quiet 
reigned  throughout  the  barracks,  and  this  was  not  broken 
until  reveille  on  Sunday  morning. 

It  was  decided  by  all  that  the  trip  to  Columbia  was  a 
great  success,  even  if  the  Gamecocks  did  get  the  opportun- 
ity to  crow  a  little.  The  Tiger  will  pull  his  tail  feathers 
next  year.  All  that  is  left  of  the  trip  now  is  the  pleasant, 
memory  of  the  many  new  friends  made  by  the  Clemson 
cadets.  That  they  made  a  number  of  friends  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  rnahy  letters  and  post  cards  which  flood  the 
mail  at  present. 

Good-bye  Columbia,  until  next  year. 
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lEngltHlf  Ani  ©lyp  iEngturer. 

J.    H.    K.,   '13. 

The  professional  engineer  is  looked  upon  as  an  educated 
man,  whether  he  be  an  Electrical,  Mechanical,  Civil,  or 
Agricultural  Engineer.  Among  engineering  students,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  master  only  the  technical  part  of  engineer- 
ing and  to  neglect  the  other  important  details  which  enter 
into  the  making  of  a  successful  engineer. 

The  average  engineering  student  considers  the  study  of 
English  one  of  minor  importance;  one  which  he  should 
have  finished  in  the  public  or  graded  schools.  In  most 
Universities  and  Colleges,  the  majority  of  the  engineering 
students  are  not  members  of  Literary  Societies,  and  paV 
but  little  attention  to  the  study  of  English.  They  do  not 
seem  to  appreciate  what  the  higher  studies  of  English,  and 
correct  literary  exi)ression  mean  toward  their  future  suc- 
cess as  engineers  and  business  men. 

The  Literary  Societies  furnish  the  means  of  correct 
English  and  expression,  and  is  one  phase  of  college  activi- 
ties that  most  students  neglect.  The  Societies  furnish  val- 
uable training  to  men  in  all  of  the  various  courses  at  col- 
lege, and  here  is  where  Engineering  Societies  for  the  en- 
gineering students,  work  their  great  good.  The  discussion 
of  engineering  topics,  together  with  the  regular  society 
work  and  rules,  are  here  combined.  Engineering  Societies 
are  the  means  of  getting  the  literary  expression — the  com- 
munication of  thought  by  means  of  writing  and  speech — 
the  lack  of  which  is  so  common  among  many  of  our  uni- 
versity and  college  graduates.  Although  some  are  gifted 
with  facility  of  expression,  yet  the  vast  majority  of  us  will 
get  it  only  by  long  and  continued  practice. 

The  preparation  of  essays,  debates,  and  papers  on  various 
subjects,  makes  a  man  think,  read  and  ask  (jucstions,  broad- 
ening him.  in  that  it  makes  him  use  thought,  which  would 
otherwise  very  probably  be  uncultivated  in  him.  It  forces 
the  student  to  think  (]  lickly  and  sliapc  his  ideas  so  that  he 
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can  speak  readily  and  without  nervousness  when  unexpect- 
edly called  upon.  Many  think  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  get 
up  before  a  crowd  in  which  there  are  men  educated  in  dif- 
ferent lines,  and  talk  to  them.  The  man  who  has  society  ex- 
perience will  talk  in  a  natural,  calm,  and  easy  manner, 
while  those  who  have  never  had  this  valuable  training 
would  probably  be  able  to  make  but  a  few  remarks,  and 
these,  most  likely,  would  be  without  shape,  and  illogical. 
Writing  is  a  necessity — necessary  in  correspondence,  in 
reports,  in  specifications  and  contracts,  in  bulletins,  in  cir- 
culars, and  in  books.  Correct  speech  is  necessary  in  ordi- 
nary conversation,  business  interv^iews,  and  in  speeches 
before  public  gatherings.  A  man's  ability  is  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  his  writings,  and  if  he  cannot  write  well,  he  will 
probably  not  write  at  all,  and  some  one  who  can,  will  do 
it.  Especially  is  this  true  if  he  is  an  Engineer  and  is  a 
members  of  a  learned  society;  for  the  censor-ship  there 
is  very  severe.  The  best  Engineer  in  the  world  would  be 
utterly  helpless  if  he  did  not  have  the  ability  to  express 
himself  in  words  or  writing.  He  could  not  tell  his  men 
what  to  do,  except  in  a  very  vague  manner,  and  if  he  were 
to  be  away  from  the  job,  it  would  be  impossible  to  write 
clear  instructions  for  carrying  on  the  work. 

Command  of  correct  language  is  essential  to  the  en- 
gineer, from  the  time  he  pens  his  first  application  for  a 
position  until  the  end  of  his  professional  career,  and  the 
practice  of  correct  writing  is  a  necessity.  The  misunder- 
standings caused  by  improperly  worded  reports,  orders, 
and  regulations,  has  caused  much  trouble.  It  has  been 
said  that  a  misplaced  comma  in  an  agreement  between  two 
express  companies  in  this  country,  in  regard  to  the  handling 
of  packages  in  their  territories,  cost  one  of  the  companies 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Specifications  for  railways  and  other  complicated  struc- 
tures can  be  carried  out  to  the  letter,  and  yet  the  party  hav- 
ing the  construction  done  would  receive  far  inferior  work 
to  that  which  the  writer  of     the     specifications     intended. 
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This  is  a  benefit  to  the  contractor,  but  if  he  is  a  reliable 
man,  the  little  technicalities  and  unexpressed  items  of  the 
contract  will  receive  his  attention,  his  reputation  being  at 
stake.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  contractors  who  have 
law-suits  on  every  job  they  take,  because  they  seek  to  take 
advantage  of  the  poorly  expressed  and  improperly  worded 
specifications. 

Thus  we  see  how  literary  expression  should  be  consider- 
ed in  both  our  speaking  and  in  our  writing,  and  particularly 
so  for  young  college  graduates,  being  one  of  the  most  vital 
practical  problems  they  have  to  deal  with.  After  leaving 
college,  especially  if  he  pursue  the  engineering  profession, 
no  book  of  rules,  instructors,  or  classmates  are  at  hand  to 
help  him  out ;  and  unless  he  has  paid  some  attention  to  this 
study  at  college,  he  is  seriously  handicapped.  And  right 
here,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  is  where  the  other  fellow  makes 
good. 
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**A  Horn  ®0  Utobt  En^a* 

W.    J.     HUNTER,    '15. 

The  moon  comes  up  a  silver  light 

And  glistens  in  the  sky, 
While  far  and  near  the  cricket's  cheer 

Sounds  in  a  lusty  cry. 
The  air  is  still,  and  not  a  thrill, 

Responsive  as  before 
Can  e'er  awake  the  silent  stake 

That  binds  affection  o'er. 

A  fickle  love  that  left  me  by 

In  starry  solitude, 
Ah,  now  has  come  amidst  the  hum 

Of  wearied  voices  rude, 
To  mock  at  me  and  memory — 

The  scene  of  no  return — 
A  lonely  star,  as  seen  afar. 

And  then  to  deeply  yearn. 

O,  fair  enchantress  of  the  woods ! 

Release  thy  charming  spell. 
And  let  me  walk,  and  blithely  talk. 

As  once  e^er  fate  befell; 
And  then  will  I  triumphant  try 

To  gladden  as  before,     . 
And  in  no  wise  let  violet  eyes 

Deceive  me  any  more. 

The  Tiger. 
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J.  c.  barksdale,  '14. 

''He  has  won  her,  but  by I'll  get  even  with  him 

before  Gabriel  toots  his  little  horn."  These  were  the  words 
of  Otto  Schilder  when  he  heard  that  Fritz  Jennings  had 
won  Ruth  Lawton,  the  belle  of  the  mining  village,  whom 
they  both  idolized. 

Jennings  and  Schilder  were  miners  and  worked  side  by 
side  in  the  same  pit — digging  coal.  Jennings  was  a  sober, 
industrious,  jolly,  sociable  chap,  liked  by  every  one  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact ;  while  Schilder  was  given  to  drink 
and  gambling.  He  was  a  sour,  disagreeable  fellow — the  most 
unpopular  workman  in  the  Black  Hart  Mine.  He,  however, 
adored  Ruth  Lawton,  and  was  heartily  disliked  by  her  in 
return;  she, simply  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  him,  and, 
thru  jealousy,  Schilder  blamed  Jennings. 

Fritz  Jennings  kissed  his  wife  and  little  daughter,  Ruth, 
good-bye,  on  a  bright  sunny  morning  in  June,  and  started 
for  the  mine,  with  his  dinner  pail  swinging  lightly  on  his 
arm  and  his  merry  face  lighted  up  with  a  pleasant  smile, 
giving  a  jolly  greeting  to  every  one  he  met.  It  was 
just  the  sort  of  day  to  make  every  one  happy  and  every 
one,  except  Otto  Schilder.  seemed  to  catch  a  part  of  Fritz's 
happiness. 

Fritz  reached  the  mine  and  was  lowered  into  tlie  j)it. 
As  he  bent  over  his  work,  wliistling  a  merry  tune.  Otto 
came  up  growling  about  some  petty  thing  the  Foreman 
had  said  to  him.  Fritz  took  the  foreman's  part,  saying 
that  it  was  Otto's  fault  that  the  foreman  got  after  him  so 
often,  and  attemi)te(l  to  say  something  to  Otto  about  the 
error  of  his  ways. 

Schilder,  who  was  just  getting  over  a  drunk  and  was 
br<KMling  over  a  loss  at  cards  the  night  before,  resented 
Fritz's  personal  remarks.  One  word  brought  on  another 
until  fmally  Schilder.  wild  with  rage,  struck  at  Fritz's  head: 
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but  with  a  dexterous  movement,  Jennings  avoided  the  blow 
and  advised  Schilder  to  mind  his  own  business.  The  hot- 
headed and  impetuous  Schilder  paid  no  attention  to  the 
warning,  but  rushed  more  furiously  to  the  attack.  Fritz 
becoming  vexed,  warded  off  one  of  Schilder's  ''upper  cuts" 
and  landed  a  heavy  punch  straight  from  the  shoulder,  on 
Otto's  chin.  Otto  measured  his  length  on  the  floor  of  the 
mine.  Covered  with  coal  dust  and  in  a  half  crazy  condition, 
he  rose  and  made  at  Jennings  with  his  pick. 

The  foreman  of  the  gang  hearing  Otto's  threats  and 
Fritz's  warnings  to  desist,  ran  up  to  separate  the  angry 
men.  Seeing  Otto  with  his  pick  poised  and  advancing 
upon  Fritz,  the  foreman  attempted  to  leap  between  them ; 
as  he  did  so.  Otto  struck  at  Fritz.  Fritz  leaped  backwards 
and  the  pick  entered  the  breast  of  the  foreman.  As  the 
foreman  lay  upon  the  dusty  floor  of  the  mine,  with  the 
death  gurgle  in  his  throat,  Otto  realized  what  he  had  done 
and  attempted  to  escape;  but  was  seized  by  willing  hands. 

Otto  was  tried,  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  was 
sentenced  to  the  State  penitentiary  to  serve  ten  years  at 
hard  labor. 

Two  weeks  after  Otto's  imprisonment,  Fritz  was  ap- 
pointed foreman  of  the  mine.  One  day,  shortly  after  as- 
suming his  new  duties,  he  was  standing  beneath  a  weak 
spot  in  the  roof  of  the  mine,  making  notes  of  some  needed 
repairs.  Suddenly,  one  of  the  heavy  supports  gave  way 
and  he  was  buried  beneath  the  debris.  When  his  mangled 
form  was  removed,  the  doctor  said  that  there  was  no  hope 
for  his  recovery.  Poor  Ruth  was  hysterical.  She  was 
wild  and  raving  when  the  miners  brought  the  distorted 
form  of  her  husband  home.  The  doctor  warned  her  of  the 
necessity  of  silence  and  urged  her  to  compose  herself ; 
otherwise,  she  would  not  be  allowed  to  see  her  husband, 
who  was  continually  calling  her  name. 

Under  skillful  medical  attention  and  Ruth's  loving 
watch-care,  Fritz  began  to  mend.  As  he  continued  to  im- 
prove, the  doctor  saw  that  he  w^as  paralyzed  and  that  the 
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power  of  speech  had  left  him;  Ruth  was  told  that  he  would 
never  move  or  speak  again!  Her  sorrow  was  unbounded, 
but  she  was  glad  that  he  was  to  be  spared  and  that  she  and 
little  Ruth  could  still  love  and  care  for  him. 

Little  Ruth  had  been  given  a  set  of  toy  blocks  by  a 
friend  as  a  Christmas  present.  Each  block  had  on  it  a 
letter  of  the  alphabet  and  with  these  letters  Ruth  soon 
taught  her  daughter  to  interpret  her  father's  thoughts. 
Little  Ruth  would  hold  a  block  with  the  letter  towards  her 
father  and  wait  for  his  nod  of  approval.  In  this  way  she 
was  able  to  get  his  thoughts  into  words.  It  was  a  laborious 
job,  but  Little  Ruth  enjoyed  it. 

At  last  Otto's  sentence  expired  and  he  was  again  a  free 
man.  He  returned  to  the  little  mining  village  and  upon 
seeing  Ruth  Jennings,  his  jealousy  and  hatred  for  the  man 
who  had  won  her  and  whom  he  blamed  for  his  long  im- 
prisonment, was  again  stirred  up.  Otto  heard  of  Fritz's  ac- 
cident and  of  the  want  of  the  family.  He  of  course  ex- 
pressed sympathy,  but  deep  down  in  his  heart  he  was  glad 
of  it. 

However,  he  went  to  see  the  destitute,  but  happy  family, 
and  rendered  them  financial  aid.  his  visits  became 
more  and  more  frequent  and  Ruth's  hatred  finally 
melted  away  and  she  began  to  show  a  friendliness  toward 
him.  Otto  was  elated  over  Ruth's  change,  and  began  to 
show  her  the  better  side  of  his  nature.  One  night  he  pro- 
posed that  Ruth  get  a  divorce  and  marry  him;  if  she  would 
do  this,  he  would  see  that  Fritz  never  wanted  for  anything. 
Ruth's  surprise  and  indignation  was  unbounded.  She 
ordered  Otto  to  leave  the  house  and  to  never  enter  it  or  to 
speak  to  her  again. 

Otto  was  filled  with  rage;  and,  as  he  left,  he  resolved  that 
if  Gabriel  didn't  toot  his  horn  before  midnight,  the  family 
would  be  wiped  out  of  existence. 

Otto  went  to  his  room  and  rigged  up  an  infernal  machtne 
and  put  enough  dynamite  in  it  to  blow  the  rock  of  Gi- 
lir.ilfrr   to    pi<'('c<;       TTr   arranged   an   nlnnu    clrirk   to   that 
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when  it  alarmed  it  would  cause  the  dynamite  to  become 
ignited  and  the  explosion  would  take  place.  He  arranged 
the  machine  in  a  wooden  box  so  that  the  face  of  the  clock 
would  show  through  an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  box.  To 
look  at  the  thing,  one  would  think  that  it  was  just  an  old 
ordinary  clock  and  little  would  one  suspect  the  destruction 
that  lay  within  it.  That  night  Otto  set  the  alarm  to  go  off 
at  tyelve  o'clock.  Taking  the  box  in  an  automobile,  he  set 
out  for  Fritz's  home. 

As  he  went  up  to  the  house,  Ruth  was  on  the  verge  of 
screaming  and  calling  a  nearby  policeman.  Otto,  how- 
ever, explained  that  he  was  leaving  town  and  had  brought 
a  valuable  clock  for  them  to  take  care  of  during  his  absence. 
Ruth  little  dreamed  of  his  evil  intentions  and  permitted  him 
to  leave  the  infernal  machine  in  their  house.  As  he  passed 
by  Fritz,  he  whispered,  "Get  ready  to  meet  your  God,  for 
in  twenty  minutes  you  and  your  family  will  be  blown  into 
eternity." 

After  Otto  had  gone,  Ruth  noticed  a  wild  and  frightened 
expression  on  Fritz's  face.  She  told  little  Ruth  to  get  her 
blocks  and  see  what  was  wanted. 

It  was  ten  minutes  of  twelve  and  Fritz  was  thinking  of 
the  ten  minutes  more  he  and  his  family  had  to  live.  How 
fast  the  time  flew  and  little  Ruth  was  never  slower  in  her 
life!  Ruth  encouraged  the  child  to  work  faster,  as  she 
saw  the  increased  look  of  anxiety  on  her  husband's  face. 

When  Otto  left  the  Jennings  home,  he  went  out  and  hid 
below  the  precipice  in  front  of  Fritz's  house. 

At  five  minutes  of  tyelve.  Otto  was  waiting,  expecting 
the  explosion;  Ruth  was  desperate  as  she  noticed  the  look 
of  anxiety  on  her  husband's  face.  Little  Ruth  had  spelled 
only  one  word — "T-H-R-0-W — "  and  it  was  three  minutes 
till  the  death  hour!  Would  she  save  them?  Could  she? 
These  were  the  thoughts  that  ran  thru  Fritz's  mind. 

Ruth  encouraged  her  daughter  to  work  faster,  and  at  one 
minute  of  twelve  the  words,  'THROW  THE  BOX  OU— " 
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had  been  spelled  on  the  blocks.  Ruth  did  not  wait  for  the 
last  letter — she  guessed  it,  and  rising  to  the  emergency  of 
the  occasion,  she  grasped  the  box  and  hurled  it  over  the 
cliff.  As  the  box  disappeared  in  the  soft  moonlight,  a  ter- 
rific explosion  shook  the  earth. 

The  next  morning,  a  passer-by  found  the  mangled  and 
torn  body  of  Otto  Schilder,  the  ex-convict,  lying  beneath 
a  pile  of  dirt,  and  crushed  stone.  His  death  trap  had 
proved  his  undoing. 

«{.  ^  •!•  ^ 

Slhr  Sunamag 

F.    H.    LATHROP   '13 

All  aboard.  The  trainmen  took  their  posts,  and  the  few 
lingering  passengers  who  had  not  already  boarded  the 
train,  scrambled  up  the  steps  as  the  wheezy  engine  puffed 
out  of  the  station. 

The  speed  of  the  train  was  not  rapid.  The  little  engine 
groaned  and  coughed  as  it  tugged  up  a  grade,  while  the 
grinding  of  the  brakes  told  of  the  alert  brakemen  when  a 
down-grade  was  reached.  But  the  passengers  of  the  moun- 
tain excursion  were  enjoying  tlie  journey  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent regardless  of  the  speed  of  the  train.  The  scenery  was 
grand;  so  what  mattered  it  if  the  train  was  slow?  Now 
the  train  would  be  in  a  valley  with  the  wooded  mountains 
rising  to  the  clouds  on  both  sides;  now  the  little  train  sped 
across  a  swaying  trestle,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  to  pause 
midway  between  the  sky  and  the  cataract  that  roared 
thousands  of  feet  below.  Next  the  passengers  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  snow-clad  peak  glistening  in  beautiful  con- 
trast to  the  (lark  green  forest  below.  Then  there  came  a 
view  of  a  |)eaceful  valley  far  below,  stretching  away  from 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  as  the  j^uMitly  rolling  sea  of  a 
summer's  day. 

AnrI  so  the  ever-changing  scene  continued,  always  bring- 
Incr  niM*     ^^,.^,L•^•^  to  delight      iln'  «'v<'<  nf  flic  cxcursli  nu'stS. 
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Interest  centered  for  a  time  upon  the  little  mountaineer's 
cabin  perched  high  among  the  lonely  crags,  or  the  gaze  fell 
upon  a  little  hamlet  far  away  in  the  valley.  Next  there 
came  a  general  view  of  the  mountains,  and  their  sparkling 
summits;  or  the  dark  shades  of  their  wooded  sides  could 
be  seen  rising  one  beyond  the  other,  till  at  last,  the  hazy 
blue  of  the  distant  horizon  shut  off  the  view. 

The  excursionists  drank  in  the  scenes  with  an  awed 
delight  which  only  the  gigantic  magnificence  of  nature  can 
inspire. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  startling  shriek  from  the  whistle. 
"Down  brakes."  The  brakemen  sprang  to  their  places  and 
worked  desperately  at  the  wheels.  Every  one  was  anxious- 
ly trying  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  alarm. 

''Look!  Look!"  cried  someone  excitedly  pointing  down 
the  tracks.  Instantly  the  anxious  looks  on  the  faces  of  the 
passengers  deepened  into  expressions  of  horror,  for  around 
the  curve  ahead  could  be  seen  an  immense  gorge,  but  the 
trestle  that  had  spanned  the  chasm  had  been  swept  away. 
The  train  was  speeding  with  ever  increasing  velocity  to- 
ward this  open  mouth  of  destruction.  The  gaieties  and 
pleasures  of  the  trip  were  forgotten,  the  passengers  were 
in  the  utmost  confusion,  some  were  huddled  together  in 
little  groups  hardly  daring  to  breathe,  others  were  wailing 
and  wringing  their  hands.  Several  of  the  men  were  help- 
ing the  brakemen,  while  others  were  aiding  the  conductor 
in  vainly  trying  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the  passengers.  All 
were  hoping  against  hope  that  the  train  would  be  stopped 
before  the  fearful  gulf  was  reached. 

The  grinding  of  the  brakes  became  a  shriek,  while  the 
clicking  of  the  wheels  upon  the  rails  became  faster  and 
faster  in  spite  of  all  that  the  earnest  men  at  the  brakes 
could  do.  The  train  seemed  to  spring  toward  the  place  of 
doom  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Was  there  no  hope?  Was 
there  no  way  to  stop  the  onward  rush  of  the  train!  At 
last  there  was  a  glad  cry  from  the  brakeman.  The  brakes 
were  holding. 
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Still  would  it  not  be  too  late !  The  speed  of  the  train 
was  slowing,  but  could  it  be  stopped  in  time  ? 

Everyone  had  given  up  all  hope,  and  expected  every  in- 
stant to  go  crashing  down  upon  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of 
the  gorge.  The  train  was  filled  with  a  death-like  silence, 
when  with  a  last  forward  lunge  it  shuddered  and  came  to  a 
stop — at  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice,  but  safe. 

4*  •!•  ^  ^ 

Mttlj  (3nt  ©ru^  Jrtrnb 

BY  F.   C.   LE  GETTE,   '15. 

''That's  a  classy  looking  rat  over  there,  isn't  he  Marvin?'' 
asked  Ronald,  as  they  were  waiting  on  the  gangway  for  the 
dinner  bell  to  ring. 

''Which  one?"  asked  Marvin. 

"That  one  with  his  hat  turned  down  all  around.  Do  you 
know  him?" 

"Oh!  Yes,  he's  from  right  near  home,  and  his  father's 
rich  as  Croesus  too.     I'll  call  him  over  here  if  you  say  so." 

"All  right,"  said  Ronald,  "call  him  over." 

"Rat !  Come  here,"  said  Marvin  in  quite  an  authoritative 
tone  whicli  Sophomores  usually  use  when  speaking  to  under 
classmen. 

"Introduce  yourself  to  this  fellow." 

"/My  name  is  Legare,"  said  the  rat,  extending  his  hand 
and  smihng  in  cpiite  an  unabashed  manner,  which  at  once 
dispelled  a  great  part  of  the  condescending  air  Ronald  had 
assumed. 

"They  tell  me  you  arc  from  the  same  place  this  awful 
looking  fellow  is,"  said  Ronald  laughing  and  nodding  his 
head  toward  Marvin. 

"Do  you  think  he's  awful  looking?"  asked  Lcgarc  in  the 
most  innocent  tone  imaginable. 

"What  do  you  think  about  it?"  asked  Ronald. 

"A  rat  is  not  supi^oscd  to  have  an  opinion,  you  know." 
said  Leg^are  laughing. 
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''Oh  shucks !  Leave  the  rat  alone,"  said  Marvin. 

"I  see  you  are  still  going  with  that  fellow  Dayton,"  said 
he,  turning  to  Legare.  '1  told  you  I  wouldn't  have  too 
much  to  do  with  him  if  I  were  you." 

''Well,  he  seems  to  be  an  extremely  nice  fellow  to  me, 
in  spite  of  what  you  say  about  him;  so  I  don't  see  why  I 
should  leave  him  alone,  especially  as  you  don't  know  any 
thing  positively  against  him." 

"Ouch!"  said  he,  as  Marvin  pulled  his  ear.  "There's  the 
bell,  thank  goodness,  I've  got  to  go.'' 

Dayton  was  a  Sophomore,  and  was  one  of  the  best 
athletes  in  school.  He  had  never  been  very  popular,  but 
had  been  considered  a  really  nice  fellow  by  all  of  the  boys 
who  knew  him,  and  his  rapid  plays  on  the  football  field 
had  caused  him  to  be  placed  on  varsity  the  first  year. 

About  the  middle  of  the  session,  a  large  sum  of  money 
had  been  stolen  from  one  of  the  students,  and,  although 
it  could  not  be  proved,  every  one  believed  that  Dayton 
was  the  theif ;  therefore  hardly  any  one  spoke  to  him,  or 
if  they  did,  it  was  in  such  a  condescending  manner  that  he 
ignored  them  entirely.  So  he  quit  playing  ball,  and  spent 
his  time  studying,  reading,  or  in  the  gymnasium. 

The  year  went  by,  and  when  he  had  gone  home  and  ex- 
plained everything  to  his  parents,  they  agreed  with  him  in 
his  decision  to  go  back  to  school  and  try  to  live  it  down. 

One  afternoon,  about  a  month  after  he  had  returned  to 
school,  he  was  feeling  decidedly  lonesome ;  so  he  decided  to 
go  down  and  take  a  cold  water  bath  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  refresh  him,  and  make  him  forget  for  a  little  while 
the  terrible  monotony  of  the  place. 

When  he  reached  the  bathroom,  there  was  one  other  oc- 
cupant. 

"Gee !  this  is  cold  water,"  said  a  cheery  voice  from  under 
the  heavy  spray  of  the  shower  bath. 

"You  had  better  get  your  nerve  if  you  are  coming  into 
this  place,  for  it's  as  cold  as  ice.'* 
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•Dayton's  first  impulse  was  to  be  curt,  and  ignore  the 
friendly  greeting,  but  upon  second  thought  he  asked  him- 
self, what  was  the  use  to  be  so  reserved  to  a  stranger.  Of 
course,  he  would  hear  about  that  affair,  and  would  not 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him,  but  for  the  passing 
moment  he  would  enjoy  talking  to  someone.  So  in  a  few 
moments  they  were  both  enjoying  a  cold  bath  and  each 
others  company  also. 

From  this,  Dayton's  acquaintance  with  Legare  began, 
and  to  his  surprise,  Legare  seemed  utterly  indifferent  to 
the  attitude  of  the  other  boys  towards  him,  and  continued 
to  speak  to  him  whenever  the  opportunity  afforded. 

Dayton  kept  telling  himself  it  woulden't  last,  but  secretly 
dreading  the  time  when  he  should  be  deprived  of  this  com- 
panionship. 

One  Saturday  morning  in  November,  as  the  day  was 
clear,  and  he  had  nothing  else  to  do,  he  took  a  book,  strolled 
out  on  the  campus  and  lay  down  behind  some  shrubbery 
to  read.  He  was  just  getting  interested  in  the  story,  when 
a  number  of  boys  come  directly  towards  him  from  across 
the  campus,  and  stopped  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  shrub- 
bery. He  did  not  wish  to  eavesdrop,  but  could  not  help 
hearing  what  they  said. 

"Do  you  know  whose  rat  this  is?"  asked  a  sarcastic  voice 
which  Dayton  recognized  as  Weindenberg's.  'This  is 
Dayton's  rat."  Everybody  laughed,  and  Weindenberg 
continued,  "I  don't  see  why  you  don't  cut  out  that  acquaint- 
ance, for  it  won't  do  you  a  bit  of  good  to  be  seen  going 
around  with  that  fellow,  but  is  almost  sure  to  do  you  harm. 
Everybody  will  say  'birds  of  a  feather,  etc'  So  if  I  were 
you  I'd  cut  it  out." 

Dayton,  on  the  other  side  of  the  shrubbery,  gritted  his 
teeth  and  remained  quiet.  Weindenberg  was  one  of  the 
high  flyers  of  school,  and  Dayton  believed  he  was  the  cause 
of  the  blame  of  the  money  affair  being  thrown  on  him. 

"I've  told  him  all  about  Dayton,"  said  Marvin,  "and  why 
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he  wants  to  go  with  someone,  whom  no  one  else  has  any- 
thing to  do  with,  is  more  than  I  can  tell." 

'*Let  me  tell  you,"  said  Legare,  his  face  flushed  with  in- 
dignation, I  like  Dayton,  and  I  don't  care  if  no  one  else 
in  the  world  likes  him,  I  expect  to  continue  to  like  him  un- 
til I  see  something  in  him  to  dislike.  As  for  that  rot  about 
his  stealing  that  money,  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it." 

With  this  outburst,  he  went  marching  oflf  towards  bar- 
racks. 

"Rat,"  yelled  Ronald,  "come  back  here."  But  Legare 
never  looked  around. 

"I  admire  his  spunk  but — his  judgment,"  said  Marvin. 
"Wish  I  had  some  one  who  thought  that  much  of  me.  He's 
about  to  run  it  over  you  Weindenberg." 

But  Weindenberg  did  not  answer,  and  there  was  a  pe- 
culiar expression  on  his  face  as  he  watched  the  rat  enter 
barracks. 

As  for  Dayton,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  feeling  of 
exultation  he  experienced  when  he  heard  Legare's  reply. 
At  last  he  had  found  some  one,  though  only  a  Freshman, 
who  had  enough  faith  in  his  integrity  to  stand  by  him  when 
he  was  down  and  out. 

This  influenced  him  to  do  something  which,  otherwise, 
he  would  never  have  done. 

The  following  day,  the  big  game  of  the  season  was  to  be 

played  against     their  old  rival  C .     the  team  was  in 

excellent  condition  with  one  exception :  Brown,  the  tackle, 
for  some  unknown  reason  had  left  school  the  week  before, 
and  his  substitute  lacked  speed.  Every  one  knew  that  it 
would  put  the  team  to  their  best  to  win  the  game,  even  with 
Brown's  good  playing.  But  since  Brown  was  gone,  even 
the  coach  did  not  show  the  same  confidence  he  had  mani- 
fested before. 

On  this  same  afternoon,  Coach  received  a  letter.  He 
read  it,  gave  a  low  whistle,  and  read  it  again.  He  then 
picked  up  his  hat  and  went  out. 

As  he  was  entering  barracks,  he  collided  with  Dayton. 
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"Why  hello  Dayton!  You  are  just  the  fellow  I  was 
looking  for,"  said  he  smiling,  "Fve  got  something  I  want 
to  see  you  about." 

'That's  all  right  Coach,  I  know  what  you  want,  and  I've 
decided  to  play,"  said  Dayton  before  he  could  go  on. 

"What?"  said  Coach  rather  surprised,  for  he  was  think- 
ing of  something  else. 

"All  right,"  said  he,  as  he  saw  what  Dayton  thought  he 
wanted.  "You  are  all  to  the  good,  old  fellow,  I  knew  you 
would  do  it." 

"But  for  one  boy  in  school  I  wouldn't,"  said  Dayton 
rather  coolly,  and  walked  off  leaving  Coach  more  mystified 
than  ever. 

The  game  was  ov^er.  The  score  was  6  to  o  in  favor  of 
the  home  team.  And  many  times  during  the  game,  three 
hi's  went  up  for  Dayton.  His  rapid  plays  were  a  mar- 
vel to  his  own  school,  and  they  could  not  keep  from  show- 
ing their  admiration,  and  giving  their  applause.  It  was  a 
hard  fight,  but  they  had  won,  and  the  crowd  was  jubilant. 

When  each  team  had  given  the  other  their  customary 
yell,  the  coach  mounted  the  grand  stand. 

"Fellows,"  said  he,  "I  want  to  talk  to  you  for  a  few  min- 
utes. I  want  to  tell  you  something.  I  received  a  letter 
yesterday  which  will,  I  feel  sure,  put  the  whole  school  to 
shame.    It  is  from  Brown,  and  I  will  read  it  to  you." 

"Dear  Coach :  I  could  not  stand  it  any  longer  and  just 
liad  to  leave  school.  The  trouble  is  this:  Another  fellow 
and  I  took  that  money  last  year  that  Dayton  was  accused  of 
taking,  and  put  the  blame  on  him.  Since  then  I  have  not 
enjoyed  being  at  college  one  bit,  but  now  I  am  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge my  part  in  the  affair,  and  will  clear  Dayton  of 
the  terrible  suspicion  that  he  has  been  subjected  to  for  so 
long.  Do  not  spare  nic.  but  read  this  to  the  school,  and  if 
you  can,  try  to  make  some  allowcnces  for  a  poor  fast  living 
fool. 

Yours  most  despondently. 

F.  K.  Brown." 
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For  a  moment  all  was  silence,  then  the  crowd  broke  out 
again  with  three  cheers  for  Dayton.  Then  cries  arose  for  a 
speech  from  Dayton.  He  refused  at  first,  but  as  the  crowd 
became  more  insistent,  he  reluctantly  mounted  the  grand 
stand. 

''Say  boys,"  said  he  rather  falteringly,  "you  may  think 
I've  been  unfortunate,  but  I  have  not,  for  I  found  one  true 
friend,  and  he  is  worth  more  than  a  thousand  friends  of 
the  ordinary  kind." 

With  that  he  jumped  down  and  grasped  the  out  stretched 
hand  of  a  rather  excited,  but  still  smiling  rat,  amid  a  roar 
of  applause  from  the  crowd. 

That  night,  when  roll  was  called,  Weindenberg  was 
missing.    He  had  also  deserted  and  gone  home. 
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Editor-in-Chief:  W.  G.  McLeod,  '18. 


Now  that  the  excitement  caused  l)y  the  trip  to  the  State 
Fair  has  ahatcd  to  .some  extent,  let  us  return  to  our  studies 
with  clear  minds  and  a  determination  to  make  our  work 
for  this  the  last    period  of  the  first  term,  much   better  than 
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that  for  the  preceeding  one.  It  is  scarcely  a  month  before 
the  first  term  examinations  begin,  and  this  period  offers  to 
many  of  us  the  only  opportunity  of  raising  our  term  grades 
to  the  passing  mark.  For  some  of  us,  our  work  this  period 
may  decide  whether  we  remain  at  college  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  session  or  not.  Let  us  do  the  best  that  we 
know  how. 

We:  believe  that  the  College  Spirit  at  Clem- 
College  Spirit,     son  is  better  than  i-t  has  been  for  several 

years,  but  we    think  that    more  and  better 
College  Spirit  should  be  shown  by  the  corps. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  real  College  Spirit  is? 
It  is  not  merely  'the  spirit  shown  on  the  football  field  when 
our  team  is  playing.  It  should  concern  every  phase  of  Col- 
lege life.  A  man  who  willfully  damages  or  destroys  any 
article  of  college  property,  or  who  mars  the  beauty  of  the 
college  buildings  or  grounds;  and  then  thinks  that  because 
he  roots  for  the  team  he  has  college  spirit  is  sadly  mistaken ; 
because  true  college  spirit  prevents  a  man  from  doing  or  al- 
lowing anything  to  be  done  which  will  injure  the  college  in 
any  way.  Let  us  show  true  college  spirit  in  the  class-room, 
in  the  barracks,  and  in  the  society  hall  as  well  as  on  the 
athletic  field. 

This  number  of  the  Chronicle  was  purposely  delayed  in 
order  that  some  photographs  of  happenings  at  the  fair 
might  be  used. 

4-  4- 

Who  Gets  the  Dog? 

Say,  Bill,  I  know  of  a  fellow  who  sat  on  the  beach  half 
an  hour  last  summer,  waiting  for  the  tide  to  go  out,  so  that 
he  could  find  some  fish-tracks. 

Huh !  He  must  have  been  kin  to  the  fellow  who  filled  a 
bottle  with  sea-water  and  wouldn't  put  a  stopper  in  it  for 
fear  that  the  tide  would  rise  and  break  the  bottle. 


Editor:    D.   L.   CANNON.   '13. 


i§0m  3  g>I|aU  (Stt  %  ffloBt  ®ul  of  libit  g^luig 

WRITTEN  BY  ONE  WHO  WAS  CLOSELY  ASSOCIATED  WITH  A 
CLASS  DURING  HIS  COLLEGE  COURSE. 

That  I  was  to  have  the  opportunity  of  systematically  pur- 
suing Bible  study  and  of  learning  more  of  the  lives  of 
those  men  about  whom  the  average  college  man  knows  so 
little  came  as  pleasant  news  to  me  when  I  became  a  student 
in  Clemson  College  some  years  ago.  At  that  time  the 
classes  were  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  other  men  be- 
sides myself  were  grasping  the  opportunity  of  allying  them- 
selves with  some  leader  whose  duty  it  was  to  act  as  a  teacher. 
Each  Sunday  night  in  the  leader's  room,  the  class  met  with 
some  eight  or  ten  men  in  attendance.  There  for  forty-five 
minutes  or  an  hour  a  study  of  some  part  of  the  Bible  was 
taken  up  by  questions  and  discussion.  Different  leaders 
used  different  programmes  but  as  a  rule  the  hour  was 
opened  by  a  prayer  followed  by  a  roll  call.  To  the  calling 
of  their  names  by  the  secretary,  the  members  of  the  class 
responded  with  a  verse  from  the  Bible,  some  giving  a  Com- 
mandment or  a  Beatitude  while  others  used  simpler  verses. 
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Some  summers  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
conference  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  have  never  had  such  a  privilege  I 
wish  to  mention  several  facts  that  were  impressed  on  me 
concerning  the  value  of  Bible  study. 

For  the  Student  : 

1.  It  gives  a  working  knowledge  of  the  Bible. 

2.  It  teaches  him  how  to  study  the  Bible  systematically. 

3.  It  exerts  an  influence  on  his  daily  life. 

4.  It  assists  him  in  attaching  himself  to  Christ. 

5.  It  holds  him  to  definite  service. 

For  the  Leader  : 

1.  It  promotes  leadership. 

2.  Gives  him  an  opportunity  of  studying  men. 

3.  Makes  him  realize  the  need  of  Bible  study  among  col- 
lege men. 

To  Be  a  Successful  Leader. 

1.  A  leader  must  be  a  leader  and  not  a  lecturer  or 
teacher. 

2.  He  must  strive  to  present  a  finished  product  without 
an  interruption. 

3.  He  must  know  a  little  more  than  his  pupils.  This 
calls  for  study  on  his  part  if  he  wishes  to  accomplish  his 
object. 

4.  He  must  be  enthusiastic. 

5.  He  must  practice  what  he  preaches. 

6.  He  should  be  of  striking  personality. 

7.  He  must  have  faith  in  what  he  is  teaching  and  should 
not  at  any  time  be  a  doubter. 

8.  A  leader  must  have  some  reason  for  studying  the 
Bible  and  must  be  able  to  show  his  pupils  that  he  is  in 
earnest. 

9.  A  leader  must  come  into  confidential  relationship 
with  his  men  inviting  them  to  make  him  their  advisor  and 
confidante. 
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What  Kind  of  Class-room  Shall  I  Have. 

1.  Don't  have  a  torrid  or  an  arctic  zone.  Let  the  room 
be  pleasant  . 

2.  Keep  the  room  free  of  dark  corners  and  uninviting 
scenes. 

How  Shall  I  Best  Conduct  the  Hour's  Study. 

1.  Open  with  a  prayer  calling  upon  some  member  to 
lead  if  he  is  willing. 

2.  Have  the  roll  called  and  require  each  man  to  respond 
to  his  name  by  giving  a  verse  from  the  Bible. 

3.  Briefly  review  the  last  lesson. 

4.  Take  up  the  new  lesson  by  asking  questions  and  in- 
viting discussions. 

5.  Assign  the  next  week's  lesson  giving  to  each  man 
something  to  do. 

(a)  Ask  questions  that  require  thinking,  not  suggestive 
questions. 

(b)  Make  each  man  responsible  for  just  so  much  work. 

6.  Close  the  meeting  with  a  prayer. 

Then  how  is  the  leader  and  the  student  going  to  get  the 
most  out  of  Bible  study.  A  man  will  get  out  of  a  thing  an 
amount  proportionate  to  what  he  puts  in  and  no  one  can  get 
the  best  of  a  thing  without  inconveniencing  himself  to  get 
it. 

I  have  learned  that  not  enough  leaders  can  be  secured  to 
meet  with  the  men  who  have  expressed  a  desire  to  be  stu- 
dents of  the  Bible. 


Editor:    H.  A.  HAGOOD,  *13. 


Nine  Rahs  and  a  Tiger  for  our  Atlanta  Alumni !  Look 
at  this :  "On  the  evening  of  Oct.  4th  there  gathered  for  a 
dinner  at  the  University  Club  in  Atlanta  some  thirty  or 
thirty-five  Clemson  Alumni.  The  purpose  of  this  meeting 
was  to  boost  the  organization  of  an  Atlanta  Chapter.  The 
guests  of  the  occasion  were  Dr.  Mell,  Dr.  Riggs,  Dr.  Cal- 
houn, and  Coach  Dobson,  each  of  whom  made  short 
speeches  that  were  greatly  enjoyed.  Dr.  Mell  spoke  of  his 
interest  in  all  affairs  having  any  bearing  on  the  welfare  of 
Clemson;  Dr.  Riggs  discussed  the  movement  proposed  by 
the  Alanta  Alumni ;  Dr.  Calhoun  gave  some  interesting 
facts  in  regard  to  various  lines  of  athletic  development, 
particularly  track-work,  and  pointed  out  some  of  the  needs 
in  the  various  athletic  branches ;  Coach  Dobson  summarized 
the  football  and  baseball  situations. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Thornwell,  '04,  acted  as  toastmaster  for  the 
occasion,  and  called  upon  several  of  the  Alumni,  who  spoke 
on  the  possibilities  of  good  to  be  accomplished  by  the  At- 
lanta Chapter.     Of  those  who  responded  are  the  following: 

E.  H.  Picket,  '01 ;  S.  Coles,  '09;  R.  C.  Foreythe,  '01 ;  V. 
Livingston,  '03;  C.  T.  Pottinger,  '07;  G.  D.  'Garner,  '11. 
W.  M.  Rosborough,  '08 ;  V.  B.  Hall,  '04 ;  T.  C.  Shaw,  '02. 

Among  the  others  present  were:  W.  H.  Hanckel,  '11; 
F.  F.  Parker,  '11 ;  A.  P.  Norris,  '00;  W.  Allen,  '10:  A.  T. 
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Beaver,  '08;  J.  H.  Lesense,  '09;  C.  H.  Teague;  I.  H.  More- 
head,  '04;  D.  F.  Rogers,  '98;  H.  M.  Hutson,  '12;  T.  R. 
Salley,  '10;  W.  H.  Scott,  '01;  C.  P.  Townsend,  '10;  E.  G. 
Littlejohn,  '12;  R.  J.  Mcintosh,  '12;  R.  G.  Richardson,  '07. 
Adjournment  came  at  a  late  hour  after  an  understanding 
was  reached  that  the  organization  would  be  completed  at  a 
Smoker  to  be  held  at  an  early  date. 

The  Smoker,  held  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  19th,  at  the 
University  Club,  was  well  attended  by  the  Alumni.  Formal 
organization  of  the  Atlanta  Chapter  of  Clemson  Alumni 
was  taken  up,  and  after  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution  and 
By-laws,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  W.  M.  Rosborough,  President;  R.  G.  Forsythe, 
Vice-President;  W.  H.  Scott,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  and 
an  Evecutive  Committee  composed  of  C.  T.  Pottinger, 
Chairman ;  E.  A.  Thornwell  and  W.  Allen. 

The  object  of  the  chapter,  as  set  forth  in  the  Constitution, 
is  as  follows : 

(i.)  To  instil  into  the  Alumni  and  Student  Body  a 
deeper  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  College. 

(2).  The  continuation  of  the  associations  begun  at 
Clemson. 

(3.)  Promotion  of  good  fellowship  among  Clemson 
men. 

(4.)  Promotion  of  welfare  of  Clemson  and  Clemson 
men. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Ciiapter  to  have  an  annual  din- 
ner, regular  meetings  quarterly,  with  frequent  special  meet- 
ings to  take  up  any  matters  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Chapter.  Following  the  transaction  of  business,  there  was 
a  general  discussion  of  current  matters  of  interest  at  Clem- 
son. 

A  card  record,  containing  names  and  addresses  of  Clem- 
.son  Alumni  and  Undergraduates  residing  in  Atlanta,  is 
kept  by  the  Fred  Houser  Information  Bureau  in  the  lobby 
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of  the  Piedmont  Hotel.  This  record  is  accessible  at  all 
times,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Clemson  men  in  Atlanta  will 
take  advantage  of  this  information  as  a  means  of  getting 
in  touch  with  the  Clemson  men  of  Atlanta. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  members  that  at  one  o'clock  on 
Saturdays,  all  those  who  were  in  Atlanta  and  could  con- 
veniently do  so,  would  lunch  at  the  Piedmont  Hotel.  It 
is  desired  that  Clemson  men  who  are  in  Atlanta  over  Sat- 
urday shall  arrange  to  join  the  members  of  the  Chapter  in 
this  lunch.  In  order  to  obtain  access  to  the  table  which 
will  be  provided  for  this  purpose,  it  will  only  be  necessary 
to  request  the  head  waiter  of  the  main  dining  room  for  a 
seat  at  the  Clemson  table. 

The  members  of  the  Chapter  hope  that  all  Clemson  men 
coming  to  Atlanta  will  avail  themselves  of  these  convenien- 
ces. They  stand  ready  to  render  any  possible  assistance  to 
Clemson  men  or  Clemson  interests. 

We  are  more  than  glad  to  see  this  foward  step  of  our 
Atlanta  alumni,  and  believe  that  both  they  themselves  and 
the  College  will  be  greatly  benefitted  by  this  closer  union. 
It  is  our  hope  that  many  others  will  soon  be  organized  in 
the  South.  And  right  here,  may  we  not  ask,  whats  the  mat- 
ter with  Columbia?'  Sounds  have  been  heard  recently,  but 
get  out  and  make  a  Noise ! 

Nearly  every  day  we  receive  a  letter  from  some  Alumnus 
requesting  that  his  name  be  put  on  our  mailing  list.  This 
is  encouraging!  But  why  should  not  each  and  every  name 
be  there?    We  don't  know — do  you? 

Many  familiar  faces  were  seen  during  our  trip  to  the 
Fair  recently.  Among  those  who  rooted  for  the  "Tigers" 
were:  Billy  Perry;  Paul  Bissell;  F.  E.  Rogers;  "Runt" 
Pennell;  A.  K.  Goldfinch;  L.  F.  Yates;  Bill  Connelly;  C.  H. 
Pattinger;  and  W.   M.   Rosborough.      Space   forbids  our 
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mentioning  many  others  who  were  seen  on  the  Streets  dur- 
ing the  week. 

Harry  Woodward  is  a  traveling  salesman  these  days, 
with  headquarters  in  Atlanta.  Harry  says  that  there  is  no 
town  like  Atlanta  for  a  quiet  place  to  rest  between  trips. 
We  agree  with  him  as  to  the  place  between  trips,  but  don't 
know  about  the  days  of  'West.'' 

^  4- 

J.  A.  Dew  and  ''Chunk'*  Summers  are  now  numbered 
among  the  faculty  at  Auburn.  Both  of  them  were  seen 
along  the  sidelines  during  our  game  there  recently. 

4-  4- 

D.  B.  Clayton  and  S.  O.  Kelley  of  Class  'lo  both  recently 
with  the  Westinghouse  people  are  now  connected  with  the 
Birmingham  Street  Railway  Co.  at  Birmingham,  Ala. 

4-  4- 

Maj.  R.  E.  Nicholls  of  Riverside  was  seen  on  the  campus 
with  his  team  several  days  ago.  ''Bob"  says  that  there 
is  no  place  like  Clemson — that  is,  with  the  exception  of 
Riverside.  Of  course,  we  accept  that  in  the  spirit,  in  which 
it  was  said. 

J.  H.  Reed,  'o6  holds  a  responsible  position  with  the 
Richmond  Cedar  Works,  with  headquarters  in  Norfolk. 

4-  4* 

"Mocking-bird"  Goodwin,  '12,  was  seen  on  the  campus 
a  few  days  ago. 

J.  B.  Wakefield  '12,  was  a  visitor  in  camp  during  Fair 
week  at  Columbia. 


F.  H.  McDonald,  '14. 


Editors  : 


R.  W.  FANT,   13. 


We  were  delighted  to  receive  the  Cliicora  Almacen.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  the  editors  of  the  Almacen  have  taken 
much  interest  in  their  work,  as  shown  by  the  first  issue  of 
their  magazine.  'The  Advantages  of  Bachelorhood"  is 
well  written  and  is  interesting  as  well  as  instructive. 

Yellow  Jacket  was  found  to  be  up  to  its  standard  in 
both  quality  and  quantity.  The  magazine  is  one  of  the  best 
that  comes  to  us.  We  hope  to  hear  from  Dick  and  his  love 
affairs  again. 

The  Ouachita  Ripples  is  a  good  magazine,  and  should  be 
complimented  on  its  variety  of  subject  matter. 

The  Georgian  was  received  and  read  with  much  pleasure. 
All  of  the  departments  are  well  worked  up  but  there  is  a 
lack  of  jokes. 

In  one  of  the  editorials  of  the  Woiford  College  Journal, 
the  writer  talks  too  much  in  the  dark.  He  should  be  more 
precise,  that  is,  he  should  say  what  he  wishes  to  say,  and  not 
hint  at  it !  'The  Lawyer  for  the  Defence"  is  splendid ;  we 
are  anxiously  awaiting  the  juror's  decision. 
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The  Isaqueena,  with  its  plain  the'  attractive  cover;  in- 
teresting stories  and  essays  was  received,  and  read  with 
much  pleasure.  ''Encouragement"  is  very  good ;  more  such 
poems  would  greatly  add  to  the  magizine. 

The  Winthrop  College  Journal  was  received  and  read 
with  much  pleasure.  The  Journal  is  not  what  it  should  be. 
It  should  have  more  essays,  stories,  and  poems ;  a  joke  or 
two  would  add  much  to  the  magizine.  However,  the  story, 
"The  Mysterious  Music  of  Manatee,"  is  well-written  and 
interesting. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  following 
magazines:  The  Newberry  Stylus,  The  Gamilicad,  The 
Collegian  J  The  Erothesian,  The  Focus,  The  College  of 
Charleston  Magazine,  The  Furman  Echo,  and  The  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  Magazine. 

"Oh,  my!"  exclaimed  the  excited  woman  who  had  mis- 
laid her  husband.  "I'm  looking  for  a  small  man  witli  one 
eye." 

"Well,  ma'ma,"  replied  the  polite  shopwalker,  "if  he's 
very  small,    maybe  you  had  better  use  both  eyes." — Ex. 

"I  see  there  is  a  professor  at  Yale  who  declares  that 
fruit  is  just  as  healthy  eating  with  the  skin  on  as  it  is 
peeled." 

"Gee;  Td  like  to  see  someone  start  him  on  a  diet  of  pine- 
apples."— Ex. 
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Give  us  a  girl  with  round  cheeks  like  a  rose; 

Give  us  a  girl  with  an  uplift  nose; 

Give  us  a  girl  with  common-sense  heels; 

One  with  a  head  that  is  not  full  of  wheels; 

One  with  her  hair  blowing  freely; 

One  that  is  not  afraid  of  microbes  in  a  kiss ; 

One  that  can  romp  and  paw  up  the  dirt ; 

One  without  hobbles  on  mind  or  on  skirts ; 

One  that  can  build  short-cake  like  a  dream ; 

One  whose  complexion  stands  water  or  steam; 

One  who  can  fasten  herself  to  a  broom ; 

And  laugh  as  she  steers  the  old  thing  around  the  room ; 

One  whom  no  flattery  ever  can  budge; 

One  who  knows  something  besides  making  fudge. 

Give  us  the  girl  whom  we  loved  so  of  yore, 

I'hen  go  and  leave  us,  and  shut  the  door. 

— Exchange. 

©l|f  (Hooting  Oltttor 

A  tutor  who  tooted  the  flute  , 

Tried  to  tutor  two  tooters  to  toot. 

Said  the  two  to  the  tutor, 
""Is  it  harder  to  toot  or 

To  totor  two  tooters  to  toot  ?" — Exchange. 
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14. 


(dlirialmafi  Unrn. 

W.  J.  HUNTER,  '15. 

Ho,  ho  !     It  is  the  Christmas  morn ; 

The  glowing  sun  begins  to  rise, 
The  crystal  snow  so  lightly  blown 

Lends  color  to  the  morning  skies. 
The  air  is  crisp  and  full  of  life, 

And  joy  itself  is  unconfined; 
Love  rules  the  scene,  and  motions  strife 

To  lands  unknown  and  far  behind. 

Our  hearts  in  adoration  turn 

To  him  who  gives  such  morns  and  days 
To  bless  us  all ;  and  thus  we  learn 

To  love  the  perfect  One,  whose  w^ays 
On  earth  were  all  in  purity. 

Then  let  this  lovely  Christmas  morn 
Be  held  in  cherished  memory 

Of  Christ  who  years  ago  was  born. 
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AU'fi  WM  Sliat  lEnia  MrlL 

H.  A.  HAGOOD,  '13. 

It  was  Christmas-eve.  The  sun  had  set  beneath  the  bkie 
waters  of  the  Gulf,  and  now  the  street  lights  began  to 
sparkle  through  the  gathering  darkness.  At  a  desk  in  a 
small  office,  was  sitting  a  man  busily  writing.  Xow  and 
then,  as  he  raised  his  eyes,  he  saw  through  the  dusty  glass 
in  front  of  him  the  hurrying  throng  outside ;  the  holiday 
crowd  with  their  myriads  of  packages  and  bundles,  jostling 
and  jolting  one  another  as  they  made  their  way  towards 
home  and  the  evening  meal.  Inside,  all  was  quiet  except 
for  the  scratch  of  a  pen  as  it  made  its  way  over  countless 
sheets  of  paper.  Over  in  the  corner,  behind  the  small  stove, 
huddled  the  office-boy,  now  and  then  eying  the  clock,  then 
the  people  outside,  and  then  the  "boss"  who  was  bent  over 
the  desk.  Finally  he  took  courage,  and  said  in  ?,  hesitating 
voice : 

"Mr.  Jack,  aint  you  going  to  supper?'' 

"Go  on  home,  boy;  I  had  forgotten  about  you.  I  am 
going  in  a  few  minutes,  but  you  needn't  wait."  And  the 
man  turned  to  his  work  again. 

Just  then  the  door  opened  with  a  jerk,  and  a  gust  of  air 
.set  the  papers  to  dancing  on  the  desk. 

"Confound  that  boy" — but  before  he  could  say  more,  a 
hand  fell  with  a  joyful  whack  on  his  shoulder,  which  cause 
him  to  look  up. 

"What  are  you  so  gruff  about?"  cried  a  cheery  voice. 
"Don't  you  know  you  can't  work  like  this  on  Chri.stmas- 
eve?  Put  up  that  stuff  and  listen  to  me,  for  I've  got  a 
proposition,  and  it's  a  corker,  too." 

"Cha.se  yourself,  Dave;  I'll  be  through  in  a  minute,  and 
then  ril  listen  to  you.     I've  just  got" — 
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"No  you  haven't,  either;"  and  Dave  proceeded  to  pull 
the  office-chair  out,  and  sat  down  on  the  desk. 

''Now  listen !  This  is  a  dead  secret — do  you  solemnly 
promise  on  these  ''bones"  that  I've  got  in  my  pocket  never 
to  reveal  a  single  word  of  it  to  anybody,  not  even  your 
wife?" 

"If  it's  a  joke,  I  promise"  came  from  Jack  in  a  solemn 
voice. 

"Well,  Jack,  you  remember  the  times  we  used  to  have 
long  before  we  fell  in  with  that  fellow  called  "matrimony;"' 
how  we  went  out'' — 

"Yes,  but  things  are  different  these  days  from  what  they 
were  then.  We  are  married  now,  Dave,  and  we'll  have  to 
forget  all  that." 

"But  you  see  this  is  a  secret,  and  nobody  will  ever  be 
any  wiser.  Don't  you  know  that  to-night  is  the  night  of 
the  Grand  Masque  Ball,  and  we  haven't  missed  that  in 
years." 

"We  can't  go  this  time,  that  is  certain,  remember,  there's 
Mary  and  Kate." 

"Aw,  bother  them,  we  can  fix  that  part  all  right.  Tele- 
phone Mary  that  you  are  too  busy  to  come  out  till  late  and 
for  her  to  rnn  over  to  the  house  and  stay  with  Kate  if  she 
gets  lonesome,  and  I'll  send  word  to  Kate  that  I  was  de- 
tained at  the  shop.  Then  we'll  go  round  and  get  a  costume, 
and  afterwards  it's  the  "Merry  Widow"  for  us."  And 
Dave  jumped  from  the  desk,  clasped  a  stool  in  his  arms 
and  danced  across  the  room. 

His  spirit  was  infectious.  Jack  hated  to  leave  Mary  out 
of  fun,  for  she  dearly  loved  to  dance,  but  for  just  this 
time — 

"All  right,  Dave,  it's  a  go." 

No  sooner  had  the  message  been  sent,  than  they  locked 
up  the  office,  and  hurried  to  a  shop  where  costumes  could 
be    secured.     Presentlv,    in    the    two    muffled    figures  that 
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emerged  from  the  place  no  one  would  have  recognized  the 
two  young  husbands  who  were  out  for  a  ''lark"  and  had  left 
their  wives  behind  them. 


In  the  meantime,  Mary  had  got  Jack's  message,  and 
after  a  light  supper,  she  hurried  across  the  road  to  spend 
the  evening  in  company  with  her  neighbor  and  chum. 

''Jack's  not  coming  home  to  supper,"  she  explained :  "he 
sent  word  that  he  was  tremendously  busy,  and  couldn't 
leave  until  late.  I  think  it's  a  shame  that  he  has  so  much 
work  to  do,  and  especially  to-night." 

Kate  stopped  short :  "That's  strange,"  she  said.  "Dave 
just  sent  me  a  similar  message,and  it's  not  customary  for 
him  to  work  so  late.  I  don't  know  what  to  think  about  it. 
Do  you  suppose  they  have  gone  to  the  club?" 

"What  do  you  mean?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they 
have  deceived  us?"  and  Mary  grasped  her  friend's  arm  and 
shook  her,  as  her  meaning  became  plain. 

"Oh !  Don't  worry,  May !"  Kate  hastened  to  reply, 
"they  are  safe  and  sound  at  the  club,  probably  arguing 
politics  with  another.  You  know  they  have  to  have  a  night 
off  occasionally,  Dave  has  been  staying  home  regularly  of 
late,  pnd  1  suspect  you  have  kept  Jack  the  same  way.  Be- 
sides, this  is  the  very  chance  we've  been  looking  for. 
Why  can't  we  go  to  the  Grand  Masque  Rail  tonight,  and 
have  a  dandy  time  all  by  ourselves.  We  needn't  be  crone 
lon^r,  and  nobody  will  ever  know  the  difference." 

"Rut  Kate — "     Mary  managed  to  say. 

"No  'buts'  now;"  you  just  run  over  home  and  dress  as 
quick  as  you  can. 

"Rut  do  you  sup|K)se  they  will  care,  Kate?" 

"Certainly  not.  you  goose— they  won't  know  anything 
about  it."  Kate  replied  with  a  laugh.  "We'll  be  back  long 
before  they  leave  Ihe  club." 

Rv  this  time  Mary  had  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
esr.-parU*.      She  had    not    been  to  a  dance    in  a  long   tiirie. 
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and  here  was  a  chance.  Should  she  take  it?  She  decided 
she  would. 

''All  right/'  she  called  as  she  ran  down  the  steps.  "Ill 
be  ready  when  you  call.'* 

Into  the  house  Mary  dashed  and  up  the  stairs  to  her 
room. 

Hidden  away  there  she  knew  that  she  would  find  a  cos- 
tume which  had  often  been  worn  before  she  and  Jack  were 
married;  since  that  time,  it  had  lain,  unused,  forgotten 
in  the  depth  of  her  tnmk.  After  throwing  up  the  lid, 
Mary  hastely  began  to  pile  the  contents  in  disordered  heaps 
about  her.  Soon  she  found  the  package  which  she  sought, 
and  with  a  little  cry  of  delight,  she  began  to  array  herself 
in  the  costume. 

When  Kate  came  into  the  room  a  few  minutes  later, 
Mary  was  standing  before  the  mirror^  dressed  as  a  Span- 
ish dancing  girl.  Her  dark  eyes  sparkled  with  delight  as 
she  gazed  at  herself.  The  bright  colors  of  the  costume 
combined  with  the  smiling  face  and  a  perfect  figure  made 
a  vision  of  loveliness  such  as  Kate  had  never  seen  before. 

"How  do  you  like  it,''  cried  Mary,  as  she  stuffed  a  mask 
in  the  pocket  of  her  skirt.  "Do  you  think  any  of  the 
Cavaliers  will  fall  in  love  with  the  Senorita  ? 

"Lovely  beyond  compare,"  exclaimed  Kate.  "If  they  don't 
go  crazy  about  you  five  minutes  after  we  get  there,  I'm 
no  judge  of  men.  But  then,  we'll  have  to  hurry  if  we  want 
to  get  there  in  time  for  the  first  dance." 

Mary  put  on  a  long  cloak,  and  hood,  and  after  a  final 
inspection  in  the  mirror,  she  said  that  she  was  ready.  They 
rushed  from  the  house  just  in  time  to  catch  a  down-to\vn 
car:  and  in  a  few  minutes,  they  alighted  in  front  of  the 
Armory. 

♦  *  *  *  *  :«c  * 

When  Jack  and  Dave  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  hall, 
they  were  met  by  the  old  negro  Major-domo  who  took 
their  cards,  and  after  seeing  that  they  were  masked,  an- 
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nounced  in  a-  shrill,  cracked  voice  'Trince  Charming"  and 
"The  Court  Jester."  As  Jack  entered  the  main  hall,  the 
sight  which  he  saw  caused  him  to  stop  and  gaze  about 
him.  Up  and  down  the  sides  of  the  room  was  banked 
rows  upon  rows  of  tropical  ferns  and  palms,  while  the  seats 
which  were  in  their  shadows  were  interwoven  with  vines 
and  leaves.  Overhead,  and  entwined  about  the  myriads 
of  vari-colored  lights  were  streamers  in  purple  and  gold, 
and  at  intervals  throughout  the  hall  were  hung  the  flags 
of  all  nations.  The  orchestra  occupied  one  of  the  farther 
corners  of  the  room,  and  were  hid  from  view  by  a 
mass  of  evergreens:  At  the  end  of  the  hall  was  a  raised 
dais,  also  bedecked  in  the  royal  colors,  and  there  beneath 
an  awning  of  rich  silk,  was  the  throne  of  the  festival  king 
and  queen. 

After  a  final  survey  of  the  rooms,  Jack  and  Dave  passed 
in,  and  sat  down  on  a  bench  near  the  door,  the  better  to 
see  the  crowds  as  they  came  in. 

A  few  minutes  passed  thus ;  then  as  a  crowd  came  in 
at  the  door,  Jack  grasped  his  chum  by  the  arm  and  as 
he  pointed,  he  exclaimed : 

"The  Queen  of  Hearts,"  or  "I'm  a  Dutchman;"  but  a 
moment  later,  he  heard  announced : 

"Senorita  Dorcia." 

"Dave,  I  don't  care  who  she  is,  but  I  must  meet  her," 
he  declared,  and  he  followed  her  with  his  eyes  until  she 
was  lost  at  the  far  end  of  the  room. 

"Soon,  the  dance  started..  Everybody  was  in  a  jolly 
mood,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  fun  became  general. 

Then  Jack  started  down  the  hall  to  look  for  "her."  He 
found  her,  as  he  expected,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  eager 
suitors,  each  demanding  the  next  dance,  but  she  laughingly 
refused  all. 

"Then,  maybe  "Prince  Charming"  will  hv  the  Inrkv 
fellow,"  someone  exclaimed,  as  he  came  up. 
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They  turned  in  his  direction,  and  as  he  caught  her  eye, 
he  said,  with  a  laugh  and  a  low  salute: 

"Well,  am  I?" 

She  nodded  just  as  the  music  turned  into  waltz,  and  the 
two  drifted  away  up  the  hall  to  the  cheers  of  the  defeated. 

Dance  followed  dance  in  quick  succession,  and  all  too 
soon,  someone  mounted  the  dais,  and  rapped  for  order. 

''People,"  he  said,  ''it  is  now  time  to  elect  from  among 
you,  a  king  an  queen  of  the  festivities."  Whom  do  you  se- 
lect?" 

There  was  a  pause.  Everyone  had  noticed  Jack  and 
'his  happy  partner,  and  many  pleasant  comments  were 
made  as  to  their  appearance  and  their  dancing. 

Now,  the  time  came  for  them  to  show  their  approval. 

"Prince  Charming  and  the  Senorita,"  cried  someone, 
and  by  the  shouts  of  the  dancers,  they  were  elected  unan- 
imously. 

The  couple  ascended  to  the  dais,  amid  cheers,  and  after 
a  short  pause,  the  festivities  began  anew. 

Faster  and  faster  became  the  music,  and  to  keep  pace, 
the  fun  became  furious. 

Faster  than  anyone  was  aware,  the  time  sped  on.  Then 
above  the  uproar,  there  boomed  out  the  hour  of  twelve. 
As  was  the  custom,  each  one  reached  for  his  partners  mask 
and  lifted  it. 

"Jack!" 

"Mary!" 

"Why,  Jack,  I  thought  you  were  at  the  office,"  was  all 
that  Mary  could  say. 

"And  I  thought  you  were  at  home,"  came  from  the 
surprised  Jack. 

"It  seems  that  both  of  us  are  wrong,"  she  laughed,  as 
he  wrapped  her  cloak  around  her.  "But  Jack,  I  had  such 
a  delightful  evening,  and  Prince  Charming  was  such  a 
nice  fellow." 

"And,  but  for  you,  dearie,  the  Prince  would  have  fallen 
in  love  with  the  beautiful  Senorita. 
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Satryitig  in  ti}t  g'outlf. 

BY  J.  C.  B,  '14. 

There  is  no  branch  of  southern  agriculture  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  dairy  industry,  and  there  is  no  branch 
that  is  so  completely  misconducted  and  mismanaged  as 
dairying. 

With  our  mild  climate  and  our  fertile  soils,  we  should  be 
the  leading  section  of  our  country  in  the  dairy  industry. 
Our  climate  does  not  require  us  to  keep  our  cows  shut  up 
in  a  close  stable  throughout  the  winter,  and  our  soils  are 
capable  of  producing  two  crops  per  season.  So,  with  these 
natural  advantages  on  our  side,  there  is  no  excuse  for  us 
to  be  so  far  behind  in  this  industry. 

Every  farmer  realizes  the  necessity  of  adding  humus  to 
his  soil,  and  of  improving  it  in  every  way  possible.  For 
this  purpose,  we  buy  more  commercial  fertilizer  each  year. 
The  farmers  fail  to  realize  the  value  of  barn-yard  manure 
and  its  superiority  over  commercial  fertilizer,  as  an  agent  in 
building  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  only  remedy  that 
stands  in  view  is  to  help  the  farmers  to  own  more  and 
better  live  stock. 

The  cry  comes  back,  that  they  can't  dispose  of  their 
milk  products  now,  and  what  would  we  do  if  we  had  more 
livestock?  The  reason  that  the  so-called  farm  butter  has 
no  better  sale  is  that  it  is  not  fit  for  anything  but  soap 
grease — it  is  no  better  than  so  much  tallow.  The  farmers 
need  to  be  educated  in  the  art  of  butter  making  and  in 
handling  milk  in  a  sanitary  way.  The  agricultural  colleges, 
farm  and  dairy  papers  have  this  as  one  of  their  many  ob- 
jects. 

The  reason  there  are  no  more  dairies  and  live  stock,  in 
the  South  is  that  the  principle  of  managing  a  well  ordered 
dairy-farm  is  misunderstood.  The  first  and  the  essential 
point  is  a  good  market  and  a  good  producing  herd ;  the 
second,  daily  record  and  weed  out  all   the  boarders — cows 
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which   do    not   pay   for   their   keep;  third,  use  more  home 
raised  feed. 

It  matters  not  what  kind  of  breed  your  herd  is  composed 
of,  it  can  be  improved  and  brought  to  its  maximum  pro- 
ducing point.  When  you  undertake  ^fto  build  up  a  run- 
down herd  you  have  a  long,  tedious  job  on  your  hands,  but 
it  can  be  and  has  been  done.  In  building  up  a  herd,  the 
first  thing  to  do  it  to  kill  the  grade  bull  and  get  a  pure  bred 
one  instead.  The  bull  which  heads  your  herd  must  have  a 
good  dairy  type  and  come  from  a  stock  of  good  dairy  pro- 
ducers. Select  the  best  cows  from  your  herd,  breed  to  these 
and  dispose  of  the  rest.  Kill  the  bull  calves  and  keep  the 
promising  heifers.  Do  not  commit  the  gross  error  of  in- 
breeding, but  change  your  stock  every  three  or  four  years 
— always  using  the  very  best.  The  first  cost  may  seem  to 
overshadow  your  bank  account,  but  in  eight  or  ten  years, 
you  will  have  a  herd  that  will  pay  you  a  good  dividend  on 
your  investment. 

In  every  herd  there  are  bound  to  be  some  boarders.  You 
can  not  look  at  a  cow  and  say  that  she  is  a  good  dairy  pro- 
ducer. She  may  be  pure  bred  and  she  may  have  a  good 
dairy  type,  but  she  may  be  lacking  in  the  essential  point — 
productiveness.  The  most  scrubby  cow  will  sometimes  fail 
the  dair}'man.  There  is  only  one  way  to  pick  the  cow  that 
is  paying,  and  that  is  by  the  daily  record  and  by  the  Bab- 
cock  test — these  will  show  every  cow  in  the  herd  in  their 
true  light. 

Bought  feed,  such  as  cotton  seed  hulls  and  meal,  bran, 
shorts,  etc.,  is  too  costly  for  the  dairyman  to  feed  at  the 
present  prices  of  his  products.  Corn  silage  will  furnish 
succulent  feed  for  winter  use ;  and  after  the  corn  is  cut,  we 
can  often  raise  a  crop  of  pea  hay  on  the  land ;  if  frost 
comes  too  early  for  harvesting,  the  land  can  be  sowed 
down  in  wheat  or  oats  and  the  pea  vines  turned  under,  thus 
adding  more  humus  to  the  soil.  By  planting  alfalfa  and 
other  legumes,  such  as  crimson  clover,  etc.,  we  get  a  val- 
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uable  summer  feed  and  are  enriching  our  soil  at  the  same 
time. 

The  wheat,  bran,  and  the  cotton  seed  meal  necessary  to 
a  well  balanced  dairy  ration,  can  be  obtained  in  large  quan- 
ities  at  less  than  $26.00  per  ton.  The  cotton  seed  hulls,  so 
extensively  used  as  a  dairy  food,  are  valuable  as  a  "filler" 
and  can  be  easily  dispensed  with. 

So,  in  order  to  make  a  dairy  successful,  we  must  have  a 
good  market  for  our  products:  a  good  producing  herd; 
keep  daily  records:  dispose  of  all  boarders:  and  use  more 
home  raised  food. 
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J.   R.   MCLAURIN,   'l6. 

It  is  the  week  before  the  Fair,  and  an  air  of  expectancy 
pervades  every  one;  even  the  staid,  and  dignified  Seniors 
are  not  exempt  from  this  contagion. 

Beginning  weeks  before  hand,  letters  of  more  than  usual 
import  and  signficance,  have  been  invading  the  quiet  of 
country  homes.  Letters  of  such  unusual  length,  and 
couched  in  such  affectionate  terms,  as  to  cause  a  vague  un- 
easiness, and  suspicion  to  enter  the  minds  of  the  "old 
folks;"  many  of  whom  can  recall  a  likeness  between  these 
epistles  and  others  received  in  the  not  far  distant  past. 

The  'weeks  pass  by,  and  the  letters  still  arrive,  gradually 
increasing  in  their  warmth  and  ardor,  until  finally  there 
comes  a  day,  (and  also  a  letter)  when  the  quiet  ana  peace 
of  the  "Old  Folks"  is  badly  disturbed. 

This  is  no  common  letter ;  there  is  something  vague  and 
shadowy,  and  even  sinster,  about  the  appearance  of  this 
letter.  One  could  tell  by  merely  glancing  at  the  envelope, 
that  its  contents  were  out  of  the  ordinary. 
•  This  letter  is  opened  by  "Mother ;"  while  "Father"  is 
sitting  near  with  his  face  buried  in  the  latest  paper;  emit- 
tiny  occasional  grunts  of  satisfaction,  as  he  sees  a  vicious 
whack  at  "Teddy"  or  the  "Trusts;"  or  of  disgust,  as  he 
reads  an  account  of  an  entirely  new  and  ingenious  mode  of 
arranging  miladi's  hair. 

"Father" — ^^he  is  deep  in  the  column  of  stocks  and  bonds, 
"Father !" — he  is  reading  a  particularly  interesting  account 
of  the  latest  New  York  scandal,  "Father ! !" — this  in  tones 
that  cannot  be  mistaken,  down  comes  paper  and  chair,  and 
— "Father's"  foot — on  an  exceedingly  vulnerable  spot 
on  "Tabby's"  tail,  and  that  insulted  feline,  with  a  howl  of 
pain  and  disgust,  flees  to  the  more  hospitable  regions  of 
the  kitchen. 

"Father  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Jim." 
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*'He  says  that  he  is  getting  on  fine,  and  making  good 
marks  in  all  of  his  studies.  He  also  says  that  he  has  quit 
smoking,  for  he  has  decided  that  it  is  a  useless  and  harmful 
habit.  You  needn't  bother  about  pruning  the  orchard  until 
he  comes  home,  for  he  has  a  new  method  he  would  like  to 
try.  And  'Tather"  he  says  he  hopes  we  are  all  well,  and — 
he  wants  you  to  send  him  a  check  for  twenty-five  dollars." 

***** 

About  now  the  checks  begin  coming  in.  Checks  of  all 
kinds,  sizes,  colors,  and  shapes. 

Large  checks  (hailed  with  delight),  small  checks,  medium 
sized  checks,  blue  checks,  and  checks  of  every  imaginable 
description. 

The  patient  and  long  suffering  mailman  is  besieged  by 
expectant  writers;  he  is  waylaid  at  corners,  on  the  gang- 
way, and  coming  from  classes. 

He  hears  nothing  but  letters,  letters,  letters,  from  morn 
'til  night. 

The  first  thing  when  he  awakes  is :  "Have  you  anything 
for  me?    Has  my  letter  come?    Be  sure  to  look  out  for  my 

letter." 

• 

At  last,  tired  and  weary  after  the  days  duties,  he  locks 
the  door  and  retires  to  rest. 

Rest !  what  a  mockery !  He  has  no  more  than  closed  his 
eyes  in  slumber,  when  he  is  rudely  awakened  by  a  knock  at 
the  door. 

Thinking  something  wrong,  he  opens  it  and  is  confronted 
by  a  diminuative  *'Rat"  asking:  ''Have  y(ni  seen  anything 
of  a  letter  for  me?" 

Slamming  the  door  in  disgust,  he  again  retires  but  only  to 
dream  of  letters  and  checks. 

He  wrestles  with  them,  fights  witli  tluMU,  talks  with  thcni. 
and  eats  with  them. 

He  awakes,  only  to  continue  his  experience  of  the  day 
bef  >rfv 
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He  is  accosted  on  his  way  from  breakfast,  by  a  particu- 
larly glum  and  gloomy  looking  cadet,  with  a  face  like  the 
proverbial  *' forty  days  of  rainy  weather." 

"Say,  have  you  noticed  anything  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
me  ?  I  haven't  got  my  check  yet.  I  am  af riad  I  wrote  too 
late  for  it  to  get  here  in  time." 

How  anxiously  he  awaits  the  coming  of  that  check; 
what  prayers  and  entreaties  he  sends  up  for  its  safe  arrival. 
He  lies  awake  at  night  thinking  of  it;  he  has  visions  con- 
cerning it  during  classes,  (and  flunks  accordingly). 

It  is  only  two  more  days  until  the  departure  for  the  Fair, 
and  no  check  yet. 

He  grows  restless  and  uneasy ;  the  next  day  passes  and  no 
check;  he  grows  preoccupied,  and  loses  his  appetite;  the 
last  day  passes,  and  still  no  check ;  he  grows  rapidly  worse ; 
is  confined  to  his  bed ;  the  doctor  is  called,  and  pronounces 
him  to  be  in  a  very  critical  condition. 

Just  as  the  breakfast  bell  is  ringing  the  next  morning, 
the  door  opens  and  one  of  his  friends  enters,  with  a  letter 
for  him. 

For  him !  Why  it  can't  be,  he  can  scarcely  believe  his 
eyes.     Surely  he  must  be  dreaming. 

Nevertheless  it  is  true,  and  he  grasps  the  letter  to  his 
breast  with  many  a  fond  and  endearing  name. 

Saved !    Saved !    Saved  at  last. 
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w.  j.  hunter,  '15. 

'Tis  sweet  to  sit  and  idly  while 

The  moments  by  in  fond  recall ; 

To  joy  in  bygone  years,  and  all 

Those  scenes  that  mem'ry  grants  a  smile. 

Some  dancing  shadow  on  the  wall, 
Some  fancied  face  amid  the  flame 
Doth  call  to  mind  a  cherished  name, 
'Round  which  a  mellowed  sweetness  falls. 

The  children's  school  books  Ivins:  near 
Spell  out  an  ever  tender  theme 
And  waft  the  soul  as  in  a  dream 
To  other  days  forever  dear. 

The  weight  of  years  roll  off  once  more, 
And  fancy  fondly  brings  to  view 
A  lovely  place,  not  old  nor  new — 
None  but  the  school  so  loved  of  yore. 

Then  to  the  studies  of  the  day. 
But  lo!     How  far  the  break  between 
Those  years  and  now,  and  where 's  the  sheen 
Of  life?    Ah,  all  have  passed  away. 

Yet  thoughts  like  these  are  always  dear: 
Thcv  give  a  joy  to  loneliness. 
And  helps  the  drooping  soul  to  bless 
When  naught  of  life  remains  to  cheer. 
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When  Jim  Sheldon  received  his  parole  from  the  gov- 
ernor one  day  in  December  1892,  releasing  him  from  the 
state  prison  at  Nashville,  he  was  but  the  wreck  of  his 
former  self.  Five  years  before  he  had  entered  the  prison  a 
tall,  robust  mountaineer  with  the  tough  and  vigorous  frame 
fashioned  out-of-doors,  but  on  the  morning  of 
his  release  no  one  would  have  recognized  him  as  the  same 
man,  for  he  was  now  wasted  into  a  thin,  emaciated  figure 
with  pale  face,  stooped  shoulders,  and  sunken  chest.  Any- 
one could  tell  from  his  constant  dry  cough  that  he  was  the 
victim  of  that  terrible  plague,  tuberculosis,  which  he  had 
contracted  during  his  imprisonment. 

"Poor  devil,"  muttered  his  keeper  as  Jim  walked  away 
after  shaking  his  hand  and  wishing  him  a  Merry  Christmas, 
"he'll  never  last  to  see  another  Christmas.'* 

Jim  was  widely  known  throughout  all  the  Cumberland 
region  of  Tennessee  as  the  chief  instigator  and  leader  of 
the  Sheldon  side  in  the  famous  Sheldon-Warren  feud, 
which  for  over  fifty  years  had  existed  in  the  Cumberlands, 
and  had  resulted  in  almost  exterminating  both  families. 
Since  Jim's  trial  and  imprisonment  for  having  ambushed 
and  killed  Big  Jake  Warren,  the  leader  of  the  Warren  side, 
the  feud  had  been  dormant.  This  was  partly  due  to  the 
lack  of  leaders  to  carry  on  the  fighting,  and,  partly  because 
"Young  Jake"  Warren,  the  new  leader  of  the  Warrens, 
had  married  Jim  Sheldon's  only  daughter,  Elizabeth.  This 
had  served  to  hold  the  feud  in  check  for  a  time ;  biit  the 
old  time  hatred  still  existed  between  the  families,  and  now 
that  the  new  governor  had  paroled  Jim,  there  was  much 
excitement  aroused,  and  preparations  were  made  to  con- 
tinue the  fight. 

When  Jim  returned  to  his  old  cabin  on  Pine  Mountain, 
lie  was  at  once  visited  by  nearly  all  of  his  kinsmen,  the 
Sheldons,  all  begging  him  to  take  up  arms  and  remedy  the 
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wrong  and  disgrace  which  his  daughter  had  brought  on  the 
family  by  marrying  a  Warren.  They  suggested  that  he  be- 
gin the  feud  at  once  by  killing  young  Jake,  his  daughter's 
husband.  Jim  seemed  to  pay  little  attention  to  this  incite- 
ment, but  would  sit  all  day  in  the  chimney  corner  gazing 
into  the  fire  with  unchanged  countenance,  and  only  now  and 
then  could  his  kinsmen  determine  that  his  emotions  were 
being  played  upon. 

It  was  not  until  Christmas-eve-day  that  Jim  was  finally 
aroused  from  his  reveries  to  take  any  action.  On  this  day, 
his  younger  brother,  Allen,  returned  from  the  West  whither 
he  had  fled  to  escape  the  law  for  killing  a  Warren.  He  had 
heard  of  his  brother's  release  and  had  come  back  to  take 
part  in  the  fight  against  the  ancient  enemies  of  his  fam- 
ily. After  Allen  had  pleaded  and  taunted  him  with  cow- 
ardice, Jim  was  at  last  roused  to  take  action;  and  that 
evening,  after  dark,  he  took  down  his  old,  long,  rifle  from 
the  rack,  rusty  with  years  of  disuse ;  and  with  revenge  and 
hatred  burning  in  his  heart  he  set  out  across  the  spur  to 
the  home  of  his  son-in-law. 

The  snow  had  been  falling  fast  the  whole  day  and  a 
white  mantle  now  covered  everything  outside.  The  niglit 
was  clear  and  terribly  cold  and  the  chill  biting  clear 
through  Jim's  shabby  clothes  caused  him  to  pull  his  coat 
tighter  across  his  breast.  A  wonderful  stillness  pervaded 
the  night,  and  the  crunching  of  tlie  snow  under  his  feet 
and  his  dry  cough  sounded  harshly  against  the  night  air. 
He  wondered,  as  he  glanced  lieavcnward.  why  the  stars 
shone  so  brightly  to-night,  and  tlicn  lie  remembered  that 
this  night  commemorated  the  birth  of  the  Christ  Child,  the 
story  of  which  he  had  oft  heard  at  his  mother's  knee.  He 
thought  of  the  journey  of  the  Wise  men  from  the  East 
led  by  a  star,  of  the  Shepherds  watching  their  flocks,  and 
through  the  stillness  he  could  imagine  he  heard  the  sweet 
voices  of  heavenly  messengers  singing  "Peace  On  Earth. 
Good  Will  Toward  Men,"  and  he  almost  faltered  as  he 
thought  of  the  mission  ])efore  him.     Rut  the  light  from  the 
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cabin  of  his  enemy  shining  across  the  drifting  snow  gave 
him  courage,  and  the  Sheldon  blood  within  him  boiled  as 
he  thought  of  the  wrong  done  his  family.  Grasping  his 
gun  more  tightly  in  his  hands,  he  stealthily  crept  to  the 
windows  and  looked  in.  The  old  fire  place  was  piled  high 
with  logs,  and  the  flames  dancing  among  them  sent  out  a 
column  of  sparks  into  the  throat  of  the  wide  chimney. 
From  each  end  of  the  mantle  hung  a  tiny  stocking,  and 
There  on  the  hearth  lay  the  chestnuts  and  sputtering  apples, 
in  the  rear  corner  of  the  room  he  cauld  discern  a  bulky 
package,  brought  from  town  the  day  before,  which  he  knew 
contained  the  wares  of  old  Santa  Claus.  Before  the  blazing 
hearth,  in  one  corner,  sat  the  husband,  a  typical  young 
mountaineer,  strong,  lean,  and  sinewy.  On  his  knee  he  held 
a  child  of  about  three  years.  On  the  other  side  sat  his  own 
daughter,  now  grown  into  a  comely  woman  since  he  had  left 
her.  In  her  lap  lay  an  open  Bible,  and  beside  her  knee, 
listening  intently,  sat  a  little  girl  about  four  years  old.  Jim 
knew  that  his  daughter  was  reading  the  story  of  the  Babe 
of  Bethlehem  which  she  had  so  often  heard  at  her  own 
mother's  knee. 

Unheeding  the  intense  cold,  Jim  stood  a  long  time  gaz- 
ing on  the  happy  picture  within.  He  waited  until  Elizabeth, 
with  a  mother's  care,  had  tucked  the  little  ones  into  their 
trundle-beds,  as  only  a  mother  knows  how ;  and,  it  was  not 
until  the  fond  parents  had  kissed  each  other  before  retir- 
ing, and  the  candle  was  snuffed  out  that  he  turned  away 
with  a  sob.     His   old   rifle    had   already   dropped   into  the 


snow. 


My  God,  what  was  I  a  goin'  to  do?"  he  groaned,  as 
he  thought  how  near  the  Death  Angel  had  come  to  visit  a 
home  where  the  Peace  Angel  thus  reigned,  "Pll  kill  the 
first  man  that  touches  one  hair  of  their  heads.'' 

As  he  turned  to  walk  away,  he  was  aware  that  a  chill- 
ness  had  crept  into  his  wasted  frame.  Suddenly  he  was 
siezed  with  a  violent  coughing.     This  was  followed  by  a 
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hemorrhage,  and,  in  a  moment,  he  sank  into  the  snow,  blood 
gushing  from  his  nose  and  mouth.  It  was  there  that  his 
little  grand-daughter  found  him  the  next  morning,  half 
covered  with  the  snow  which  was  dyed  crimson  with  his 
life's  blood. 

At  the  burial  on  the  following  day,  both  the  Sehldons 
and  Warrens  throughout  the  neighborhood,  attended.  As 
the  last  shovel  full  of  sod  was  thrown  on  the  grave.  Young 
Jake  Warren  and  Allen  Sheldon  shook  hands  across  it. 
A  charter  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  every  man  present 
on  both  sides,  agreeing  that  they  would  never  again  lift 
hands  against  each  other.  Thus  the  long  existnig  feud 
ended. 
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A  group  of  six  people,  five  men  and  one  woman,  were 
holding  a  meeting,  where  they  were  forming  an  alliance 
by  which  they  would  swear  to  obtain  a  large  sum  of  money. 
This  money  was  to  be  given  to  a  priest,  in  order  that  he 
might  help  his  people.  The  members  of  the  alliance  were 
gathered  around  a  heavy,  unvarnished  table.  The  dingy 
rays  of  a  solitary  lamp  scarcely  overpowered  the  oppressive 
sheets  of  darkness  that  hung  around  the  place.  Vague 
shadows  stretched  out  from  the  table  to  the  black  masses 
in  the  extremities  of  the  room.  A  sputtering  stove  and  a 
few  flickering  rays  that  escaped  thru  the  holes  and  cracks 
in  its  sides  were  the  only  signs  of  life  in  the  apartment. 
Silently,  and  'with  heads  bowed  low,  the  people  sat  about 
the  table.  The  hand  of  death  could  not  have  held  the 
bodies  more  quiet.  Each  person  was  absorbed  in  thought 
— the  kind  of  thought  that  prevails  when  a  person  takes  a 
step  that  means  honor  or  disgrace,  life  or  death. 

Finally  a  man,  the  leader,  arose.  'The  time  is  out. 
Long  enough  have  we  pondered.  Do  we,  or  do  we  not 
form  this  compact?  If  there  be  a  person  who  is  not  will- 
ing to  comply  with  the  terms,  let  him  leave  the  room  at 
once." 

Not  a  person  stirred,  not  even  a  head  was  raised.  ''Well, 
by  your  silence  I  see  that  all  are  agreed.  We  now  exist 
as  a  single  body,  having  one  soul,  one  purpose,  and  one 
reward.  Should  one  of  us  be  involved  in  trouble,  under  any 
condition,  it  is  our  sworn  duty  to  aid  him.  You  have  made 
me  the  head  of  this  body,  I  now  remind  you  that  you  are 
each  an  involuntary  portion.  Just  as  one's  heart  beats, 
so  are  you  to  act.  The  one  tie  between  us  is  the  determina- 
tion to  fulfill  our  oath.  At  this  same  place,  one  year  from 
tonight  we  shall  meet.  Should  any  of  you  be  absent,  we 
will  find  you  before  the  meeting  begins.     Remember  1. that 
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this  corn-pact  is  for  life,  none  of  us  can  ever  withdraw. 
Depart  now  and  busy  yourselves  upon  the  mission." 

With  one  accord  the  group  arose,  joined  hands  around 
the  table,  and  chanted,  "As  we  leave  we  swear  to  fulfill 
the  purpose,  to  keep  the  oath,  and  to  die,  if  necessary,  to 
defend  a  fellow  member.  Then  one  by  one  they  withdrew 
from  the  room,  until  only  the  woman  remained.  As  the  last 
figure  vanished,  s'he  staggered,  then  dropped  upon  a  chair. 
Throwing  her  arms  upon  the  table,  and  resting  her  head 
upon  them,  she  sobbed.  She  remained  in  that  position  for 
nearly  an  hour,  then  with  a  mighty  effort  she  stood,  rub- 
bed her  eyes,  pushed  back  her  hair,  and  made  as  tho  to 
leave  the  room.  It  was  too  much  to  ask  of  a  woman.  Her 
feminine  instincts  kept  her  from  taking  such  a  serious 
step.  She  made  her  way  to  the  rear  of  the  room,  and 
turned  on  another  light. 

'Tomorrow,"  she  murmured,  *T  shall  begin;  to-night  I 
must  be  a  woman." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  she  could  not  bear  so  much  ex- 
citement. The  extra  light  showed  her  to  be  very  young, 
scarcelv  more  than  eighteen  she  looked.  From  beneath 
her  long  tear-moistened  lashes,  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  gazed 
into  the  gloom.  Her  hair,  now  disarranged,  showed  that 
it  had  once  been  stylishly  dressed.  The  arched  eye  brows 
upon  a  finely  moulded  forehead,  the  perfectly  shaped  chin, 
the  innocent  expression,  all  gave  her  the  appearance  of  a 
hiG:hlv  cultivated  lady.  She  slept  upon  a  crude  sofa  till 
morning,  then  rose,  and  started  to  the  place  to  which  the 
leader  had  assigned  her.  Already  tlic  men  were  liurrying 
to  their  posts. 

Selfish  and  preoccupied  are  the  people  of  this  country. 
Each  man  .strives  to  accomplish  his,  and  only  his  purpose. 
He  walks  the  streets,  but  sees  no  one.  Only  one  desire 
does  he  hold.  "I  must  accomplish  my  purpose,"  says  our 
modern  man;  **let  others  do  the  same."  The  employer 
scoffs  at  his  hireling,  the  hireling  murmurs  against  the 
cmplnvcr.     Tlie  educated  look  grave,  and   wonder  at  the 
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fate  of  the  illiterate;  the  unlearned  push  forward  and  re- 
joice that  knowledge  has  not  made  them  such  nervous, 
dissatisfied,  bigoted  wretches.  The  occupied  complain  of 
over  work,  while  the  idle  grumble  because  of  the  dullness 
of  the  times.  Briefly,  each  individual  forgets  that  he  has 
a  fellow  being  whom  he  could  aid  and  be  aided  by.  Those 
few  who  do  realize  the  power  of  unity  are  sure  to  rise 
above  the  average  man.  Regardless  of  the  object,  success 
inevitably  will  favor  the  united  people. 

That  was  the  world  that  Miss  Violet  Coragon  entered, 
upon  leaving  the  room.  Under  such  conditions  the  five 
men  were  now  pushing  their  work.  No  one  noticed  that 
another  man  had  joined  the  working  men  of  his  city,  but 
in  six  cities,  six  different  people  had  taken  up  their  abode. 
Soon,  however,  the  attention  of  the  public  was  directed  to- 
wards several  large  robberies.  It  was  with  great  interest 
that  on  employee  in  the  Southern  Pacific  Shops  of  San 
Francisco  read  about  a  cunning  robbery  of  a  mail  train 
near  Denver.  A  Denver  mail  clerk  smiled  and  said,  "I 
expected  it."  A  small  paper  of  Washington  told  how  a 
young  woman  had  fainted  in  the  First  National  bank  of 
that  city;  and  that  she  had  been  carried  into  the  Presi- 
dent's office  while  awaiting  an  ambulance.  Some  days 
after  this  notice  appeared,  all  the  papers  of  the  city  were 
telling  of  the  robbery  of  the  National  bank,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  burglar  proof  banks  in  the  United  States. 
The  detectives  were  completely  baffled.  No  clew  could  be 
established.  Five  men,  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
looked  wise  and  said,  ''Good  for  Violet."  Several  other 
large  robberies  were  recorded  in  the  United  States  that 
year.  No  one  suspected  that  a  single  organization,  alone, 
had  been  responsible  for  them  all ;  as  they  occurred  in  wide- 
ly separated  places. 

The  perpetrators  of  these  crimes,  were  soon  to  become 
near  each  other,  however.  From  a  window  in  the  old  meet- 
ing room,  Violet  saw  five  familiar  men,  each  at  a  separate 
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time,  cross  the  street  in  front  of  the  buidling.  Each  man 
glanced  at  the  window,  and  seeing  a  strip  of  red  paper 
fluttering  from  it,  mrmured,  *'A11  is  well,  Violet  has  per- 
fomied  her  duty."  When  night  came  on,  one  by  one,  the 
members  of  the  body  assembled  in  the  rendezvous.  Each 
bringing  with  him  a  package.  Many  a  fond  greeting  was 
given  that  night.  As  the  sixth  person  to  arrive  took  his 
seat,  the  chief  arose  and  called  for  the  report  of  each  mem- 
ber. The  reports  were  brief — and  as  they  were  turned  in 
the  leader  tabulated  the  amount  of  money  that  each  man 
had  brought  with  him.  After  receiving  them  all,  he  made 
a  hurried  calculation. 

''Nearly  three  quarters  of  a  million,"  said  he.  "We 
may  each  take  a  hundred  thousand  and  still  have  enough 
kft  to  give  the  priest.  I  saw  him  yesterday,  and  he  said 
that  he  would  need  about  sixty  thousand  to  carry  out  his 
work  with  those  down  trodden  people  of  his.  You  are 
now  released  from  your  pledge  to  obtain  money;  but  of 
course  the  tie  that  holds  us  together  is  still  strong." 

The  men  were  sorry  that  an  end  had  been  called  on  the 
taking  of  money;  but  Violet's  face  betrayed  her  joy  at 
being  free  from  such  a  distasteful  task.  Hurrying  to 
Washington,  she  deposited,  in  the  bank  that  she  had  once 
robbed,  all  of  her  share  of  the  spoils.  The  name  of  the 
person  depositing  the  money  was  one  that  no  person  had 
ever  borne.  **Thank  goodness,"  said  Violet,  "I  am  now 
free  and  have  no  weights  fastened  about  my  conscience." 

Being  once  more  her  own  mistress,  she  looked  about 
for  cmj)loyn}ent.  For  several  years  stenography  had  been 
her  pursuit.  So  an  advertisment  stating  that  a  steno- 
grapher was  needed  by  the  head  of  the  Federal  Prison  at 
Atlanta,  caused  her  to  apply  and  obtain  the  ^x^sition.  Every 
thing  went  smoothly  for  several  months.  No  longer  did 
Violet  shun  the  eyes  of  her  fellow  people.  All  who  knew 
her  liked  her;  and  already  the  keeiKT  had  began  to  fear 
that  his  highly  compctant  stenographer  would  soon  leave 
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his  office  to  take  up  the  reins  of  a  home  of  her  own.  A  lit- 
tle incident  can  cause  a  great  change.  The  mere  entrance 
of  a  new  convict  did  not  amount  to  much  ordinarily;  but 
one  morning  Violet  was  horified  to  see  one  of  her  old 
allies  being  escorted  to  his  cell.  Soon  the  new  prisoner's 
papers  appeared  to  be  filed  away.  With  tear-filled  eyes, 
she  noticed  that  the  unfortunate  man  was  beginning  a 
life's  sentence. 

The  stay  of  the  prisoner  was  brief,  within  two  weeks 
after  his  entrance,  he  disappeared  from  his  cell.  The  de- 
tectives had  nearly  despaired  of  finding  any  clew  of  the 
escaped  or  of  his  confederate,  when  one  of  them  eased  it 
from  a  prisoner  that  the  stenographer  had  visited  the 
escaped  man  on  the  night  before  he  vanished;  and  had 
given  him  something.  Violet  would  make  no  statement 
concerning  the  affair.  She  was  arrested  and  brought  to 
trial.  All  attempts  of  the  prosecution  to  get  her  to  con- 
fess were  fruitless;  but  the  evidence  was  against  her.  As 
the  Judge  was  about  to  deliver  a  sentence  in  accordance 
with  a  verdict  of  ^'guilty"  from  the  jury,  a  man  rushed 
into  the  court  room,  shouting  "Hold  your  sentence,  Judge, 
until  you  have  heard  me.  She  did  not  aid  me  to  escape. 
I  found  the  key  one  morning  as  I  was  digging  in  the  back 
yard  of  the  prison." 

Before  the  police  could  reach  the  excited  man,  Violet 
was  before  him. 

"Oh  why  did  you  come  back,"  she  cried,  I  wanted  to 
end  it  all." 

The  court  and  the  audience  wondered  at  the  strange 
proceedings.  But  all  were  glad  that  the  charming  young 
lady  was  not  convicted.  Still  more  would  the  spectators 
have  marveled,  had  they  known  of  the  principles  that  had 
been  tried  and  found  perfect  by  the  incident  in  which  they 
had  been  greatly  interested. 
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Editor-in-Chief:  W.  G.  McLeod.    18. 


We  are  very  glad  to  note  that 
Student  Organizations.      two   new    stiuleiit    organizations 

have  been  estabhshcd  at  Clemson 
(luring  the  last  term.  The  Clemson  Agricultural  Society 
was  organized  by  the  senior  agricultural  students  for  the 
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purpose  of  arousing  interest  in  things  pertaining  to  agri- 
culture. The  membership  of  the  society  consists  of  the 
agricultural  seniors,  and  of  the  agricultural  faculty.  The 
other  new  student  organization  is  a  Student  Chapter  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers.  This  chap- 
ter includes  in  its  membership  the  junior  and  senior  electri- 
cal students,  and  it  was  organized  under  the  guidance  of 
Dr.  Riggs.  We  understand  that  it  is  one  of  the  very  few 
chapters  of  this  kind  in  the  South.  Clemson  should  be 
proud  of  these  infant  socities.  We  think  that  they  mark 
progressiveness  among  the  students,  and  they  should  be 
loyally  supported. 

^  ^  ^  ^ 

The  South  Carolina  Col- 
Convention  of  the  S.  C,  P.  A.     lege     Press     Assiociation 

held  its  annual  conven- 
tion at  Winthrop  College  in  Rock  Hill,  Dec.  4-5,  nearly 
all  of  the  colleges  of  the  State  were  represented  at  this 
important  gathering  of  the  students  who  are  interested 
in  college  magazines.  Many  interesting  and  instructive 
papers  were  read  during  the  meeting,  and  these  were  fol- 
lowed by  general  discussions  which  brought  out  many  help- 
ful suggestions  to  the  members  of  the  several  magizine 
staffs.  In  addition  to  the  regular  meetings  of  the  associa- 
tion, the  members  enjoyed  several  delightful  receptions  ten- 
dered by  the  Winthrop  Journal  Staff  and  by  citizens  of 
Rock  Hill,  and  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Association.  We 
believe  that  this  Association  is  doing  more  to  bring  the 
students  of  the  State  into  closer  touch  than  any  other 
agency;  therefore  we  wish  it  great  success. 

•!•  ^  .f.  •!• 

Christmas  is  upon  us.  We  are  going  home  to  enjoy  the 
holidays  with  our  parents  and  friends,  but  perhaps  for 
some  of  us,  who  have  not  passed  our  first  term  examinations 
the  joy  will  be  somewhat  lessened.     Did  we  do  our  best  on 
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the  examinations  just  over?  Some  of  us  seem  to  think 
that  we  can  go  thru  the  term  without  studying,  and  then 
pass  our  examinations  by  studying  very  hard  just  before  we 
must  stand  them.  This  is  a  very  poor  plan  indeed.  Ex- 
aminations are  much  easier  to  the  student  who  always 
studies  his  daily  lessons.  Let  us  do  this  next  term. 
A  merry  Christmas  to  all. 


Editor:    D.   L.  CANNON,  '13. 


GREETINGS. 

To  other  Editors  of  this  department  in  the  monthly  pub- 
lications of  the  Southern  Colleges,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Editor 
of  the  Chronicle  extends  a  Xmas  greeting. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  SINGERS. 

Director — Mr.  Wilkerson. 

Pianist — Mr.  Webb. 

First  Tenor — Mr.  King,  Mr.  Parker. 

Second  Tenor — Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Bunker,  Mr.  Boyd. 

First  Bass — Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  McLeod,  Mr.  Bowers. 

Second  Bass — Mr.  Wilkerson,  Mr.  Turberville,  Mr. 
Ezell,  Mr.  Price. 

This  Company  of  Singers,  lately  organized  by  the  Pres- 
ident, adds  a  distinct  feature  to  the  weekly  meetings  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Whistling  is  also 
made  a  prominent  feature  of  each  meeting;  for  many  can 
whistle  who  cannot  sing. 

Some  days  ago  there  appeared  in  the  Clemson  Tiger  this 
article  which  the  Editor  inserts  with  the  author's  permis- 
sion. 
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EVERYBODY 

Give  ear,  you  men  with  ideas  in  your  heads!  Don't 
speak  until  you  have  read  this  article  through,  then  read  it 
through  again,  and  think — yes,  think!  No,  William,  this 
is  no  get-rich-quick  real  estate  deal.  The  entire  results  of 
this  venture  cannot  yet  be  foretold,  indeed,  they  may  never 
be  known.     But  listen  to  this : — 

THE  PLAN. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  large  whirlwind  campaign  for  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  members.  No,  Theodore,  we  shall  not  insist  that 
you  join  unless  your  best  friend  desires  it.  We  -want  you 
to  get  busy  and  want  to  join,  and  then  get  the  above  men- 
tioned best  friend  to  join  along  with  you.  And  why? 
Well,  there  are  many  reasons  why.  But  you  will  want  in 
on  this  so  that  your  name  may  appear  w'hen  the  big  Feed 
comes  ofif.  You  see,  we  are  going  to  give  a  huge  spread  to 
the  side  which  secures  the  largest  number  of  members  by 
December  ist;  and  if  things  pass  off  pleasantly  enough,  we 
are  going  to  allow  all  the  men  on  the  winning  team  to  in- 
vite all  the  men,  whose  membership  they  secure,  to  sit  by 
their  sides  at  the  banquet — it  may  be  they  will  be  allowed  to 
eat  a  bit  of  it  now  and  then.    But 

HERE'S  WHAT  WE  WANT 

We  want  a  pair  of  names,  appclations,  if  you  please 
(whatever  that  is),  for  the  two  sides  that  are  going  to 
carry  on  this  campaign.  Not  a  couple  of  nice  gentle  names 
such  as  Ferdinand  and  Rosalie ;  but  two  really  hostile  names 
— .something  that  suggests  a  fight,  or  struggle  between  the 
two.  For  example,  or  to-Avit :  the  Giants  and  the  Red 
Sox,  or  the  Tigers  and  the  Gamecocks — something  of  the 
sort.     Do  you  get  the  idea?    Well, 

As  soon  as  the  names  are  decided  upon,  the  wincnrs  will 
be  announced,  and  the  big  campaign  will  start. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  these  articles  appeared. 
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THE  BIG  CAMPAIGN 

By  the  time  you  are  reading  this,  the  big  contest  will  be 
on  in  full  blast.  From  all  indications,  the  fighting  will  be 
fast  and  furious.  They  say  that  every  man  in  the  school 
will  be  more  or  less  concerned  about  the  results.  And  well 
may  every  last  one  of  them  be  concerned.  Think  of  it! 
Not  only  will  the  matter  of  a  winner  be  decided  upon,  but 
the  chance  of  taking  part  in  one  of  the  most  sumptuous 
banquets  that  has  ever  been  known  in  these  parts  is  offered 
to  the  winning  side.  Names  for  the  two  sides  have  not 
yet  been  made  public,  but  you  can  count  on  their  being 
some  nifty  names  all  rig'ht.  And  while  we  are  on  the  sub- 
ject of  names :    Did  you  ever  hear  this  one : 

To  change  the  name  may  not  effect 

The  pur  fume  of  the  rose, 
But  what  a  name  the  fellow  gets, 

Who  has  a  crimson  nose ! 

This  is  going  to  be  some  big  campaign,  as  we  said  be- 
fore. It  is  the  intention  to  publish  the  names  of  all  who 
are  already  members  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  the  weekly 
issues  of  the  Tiger ;  and  then  as  the  contest  warms  up,  the 
names  of  the  members  secured  by  the  contesting  teams  will 
be  published  either  in  the  Tiger  or  on  a  bulletin  for  that 
purpose.  You  don't  want  to  be  left  out.  Line  up  with  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  get  into  the  fight. 

THE  KANGETERS  vs.  THE  TURBEVILLES. 

Now  don't  be  offended,  you  men  who  submitted  a  pair 
of  names  for  the  Campaign  Teams. 

These  names  have  not  been  chosen  as  the  names  for  the 
two  sides  in  the  contest.  ,  But  be  as  it  may,  somebody  is 
certainly  going  to  wish  that  he  had  handed  in  these  two 
names  when  he  witnesses  the  strife  going  on  around  here 
these  coming  days.    The  opinion  is  that  in  future  years  the 
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very  names,  Kangeters  and  Turbevilles,  will  call  to  mind  a 
combat  more  fierce  than  Saracen  ever  waged  against — who- 
ever it  was  that  the  Saracens  did  wage  against. 

But  to  be  frank,  the  two  names  chosen  as  the  names  for 
the  contesting  teams  were  *'The  Turks  and  the  Balkans." 
But  it  was  suggested  that  the  teams  go  in  the  campiagn 
under  the  names  of  the  Kangeters  and  the  Turbevilles ;  and, 
then,  on  the  night  the  contest  closes,  the  winning  team  shall 
take  the  name  of  whichever  country  happens  to  win  in  the 
Turko-Balkan  war  on  that  day. 

"Quae  cum  ita  sint,"  as  the  Dutchman  says,  the  two 
leaders,  or  captains,  proceeded  to  select  their  fighting 
squads,  as  it  'were.  They  went  over  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  roster 
of  members  in  a  kind  of  *'me-one-you-one"  fashion,  the 
final  results  of  the  picking  being  as  follows : 

the  kangeters  the  turbevilles 

J.  H.  Kangeter,  Captain  A.  C.  Turbeville,  Captain 

D.  L.  Cannon  F.  H.  Lathrop 

C.  S.  Patrick  S.  W.  Rabb 

F.  H.  McDonald  W.  G.  McLeod 

C.  P.  Youmans  J.  C.  Barksdale 

R.  W.  Fant  W.  W.  Herbert 

F.  A.  Miles  A.  H.  Ward 
T.  C.  Haddon  T.  F.  Davis 
C.  E.  DesChamps  H.  A.  Hagood 

G.  C.  McDermid  .  H.  J.  Bomar 
J.  W.  Boyleston  B.  M.  James 

RULES  FOR  THE  CONTEST. 

There  arc  to  be  two  Team  Captains.  Each  of  tlicse  Cap- 
tains will  select  ten  men  from  the  membershij)  of  tlio  ^^  M. 
C.  A.  who  sliall  act  as  lieutenants.  The  ten  men  thus  se- 
lected shall  compose  the  two  teams.  Each  of  these  ten  men 
then  select  five  men  from  the  membership  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  wlio  shall  be  identified  with  the  respective  sides;  and  the 
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memberships  secured  by  the  men  thus  selected  will  be  scored 
for  the  side  under  which  they  are  working. 

THE  SCORING. 

The  object  has .  been  to  make  the  system  of  scoring  as 
simple  as  possible.     Here  it  is : 

Each  signed-up  application  for  membership  scores  five 
points.  And  each  fifty  cents  paid  on  dues  counts  for  five 
points.  Thus,  if  a  man  signs  up  an  application  for  member- 
ship and  pays  the  full  dues,  $2.00,  he  may  align  himself 
with  either  side  he  prefers,  and  so  give  that  side  a  credit  of 
twenty-five  points.  Each  day  the  standing  of  the  teams 
will  be  registered  on  a  large  clock  just  outside  room  83. 

WHO  MAY  ATTEND  THE  BANQUET. 

The  banquet  will  be  given  in  honor  of  the  winning  team. 
The  winning  team  includes  the  Captain  and  all  Lieutenants 
on  both  sides  which  scores  the  greatest  number  of  poinst. 
As  guests  of  this  team,  all  the  men  who  have  worked  under 
the  Lieutenants,  as  well  as  all  men  who  have  aligned  them- 
selves with  this  team  and  have  paid  as  much  as  fifty  cents  on 
their  dues,  will  be  invited.  Those  men  on  the  losing  team 
who  have  paid  their  full  dues  during  the  Campaign  Week 
will  be  invited  to  the  banquet,  also. 

Another  chance :  Any  member  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  who 
has  secured  a  fully  paid  membership  during  the  week  may 
come  as  the  guest  of  the  winning  team. 

AND  NOW  THE  END. 

When  the  contest  closed,  the  mighty  hand  on  the  clock 
standing  for  the  Kangeters  had  reached  the  3505  mark 
while  the  Turbeville  hand  could  only  reach  820. 

It  must  be  said  the  rivalry  was  intense  on  both  sides, 
and  the  Turbevilles  did  not  die  without  fighting. 

(Editors  note:  This  article  is  inserted  for  the  benefit  of 
other  associations  who  may  be  planning  for  a  membership 
contest.) 


F.  H.  McDonald,  '14. 


Editors  : 


R.  W.   FANT,   13. 


The  Palmetto  appears  this  month  as  one  of  the  few  very- 
good  magazines.  It  has  an  abundance  and  variety  of  ma- 
terial, most  of  which  is  good.  Its  opening  poem  "J^^^  ^ 
Half  Blown  Rose''  is  good  both  in  form  and  theme,  and 
shows  quite  a  bit  of  tenderness  in  its  expression.  ''A^iews 
and  Other  Views'"  is  fair,  but  not  above  the  average. 
"The  Characteristic  of  the  Cycle  Dramas"  is  a  thorough 
digest  of  a  rather  obscure  topic,  but  is  too  detailed  and  of 
too  critical  a  nature  to  be  of  interest  to  anyone  not 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject.  W'e  wonder  why 
the  author's  name  has  been  withheld  from  "When  Polly 
was  Seven."  It  is  wonderfully  well  written.  It's  bubbling 
with  mirth  and  rippling  innocence  causes  an  unconscious 
smile  that  gradually  fades  and  dims  into  a  tear  but  quickly 
reappears  as  we  follow  the  childish  ingenuousness  of  "Pol- 
ly." The  poem  "But" — is  goo<l  and  is  quite  a  character 
portrayal.  "The  Unbought  Grace  of  Life"  is  so  good, 
there  is  so  much  poetry  in  its  expression  that,  though  pro- 
duced outside  of  the  college  walls,  its  publication  is  readily 
accounted  for.     "According  to  Plots"  is  a  continued  story 
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of  much  promise.  But  we  caution  against  the  continuation 
of  a  story  over  too  long  a  period  in  a  college  magazine. 
Its  author's  name  appears  on  several  other  selections,  all 
of  which  display  an  exceptional  amount  of  ability.  We 
question,  however,  the  policy  of  permitting  too  much  space 
to  be  devoted  to  the  writings,  however  exceptional  they  may 
be,  of  any  single  author,  particularly  a  member  of  the 
staff.  It  would  be  better  to  distribute  them  over  a  longer 
period.  The  sketch  "The  Little  Bayou''  is  good,  but  in  the 
last  paragraph,  which  is  unnecessary  and  abruptly  changes 
the  thought,  exhibits  what  is  becoming  quite  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  sketch  writers  who  frequently  tack  on  the  end  of 
a  good  sketch  a  paragraph  of  this  kind  which,  while  occa- 
sionally of  value,  often  detracts  from  the  worth  of  the 
sketch.  ''November' '  is  imaginative  and  fairly  good.  "No- 
body Toots  for  Me"  is  a  rather  humorous  poem  that  is 
quite  touching  in  its  plaintive  appeal. 

The  editorial  departments  are  all  good.  We  heartily 
commend  the  policy  of  the  Exchange  department  in  giving 
a  careful  and  detailed  criticism  of  a  few  magazines  rather 
than  a  hurried  and  incomplete  review  of  many.  The  object 
of  the  Exchange  department  is  to  benefit,  and  little  good 
can  be  accomplished  unless  thoug'ht  and  time  are  bestowed 
in  its  reviews. 

The  Chicora  Almacen  for  November,  in  spite  of  the  fre- 
quency of  its  typographical  errors,  is  well  gotten  up, 
fairly  well  balanced,  and  with  its  timely  and  well  written 
editorials  makes  quite  a  good  impression.  In  "November," 
a  poem,  we  have  wafted  to  us  a  touch  of  the  quiet  content- 
edness  of  early  autumn.  The  playlet,  "La  Grippe,"  has  a 
clever  central  idea,  but  is  rather  vague,  and  its  characters  a 
little  too  stiff  and  formal  in  their  soliloquies.  The  essay 
"The  Revolution  in  China'*  presents  in  an  interesting  light 
a  new  side  of  the  recent  revolution.  A  humorous  touch  is 
given  in  "Romance"  by  the  rhymed  portrayal  of  what  is 
usually  accepted  as  not  an  uncommon  condition  of  affairs. 
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Quite  the  best  piece  of  this  issue  and  one  that  lends  it  quite 
a  bit  of  tone  and  weight  is  *'The'  Idyll's  of  the  King*  as  an 
Allegory."  Its  deep  and  careful  criticisms  are  exceptionally 
well  expressed,  and  from  the  evident  amount  of  thought  and 
work  put  on  the  subject,  probably  emanated  from  one 
deeply  interested.  "Olaf,  Viking"  is  fair,  but  rather  awk- 
ward in  expression.  "The  Elder  Duke"  is  a<  good  defense, 
bringing  out  the  optimism  of  a  character  who  has  often 
been  criticized  as  weak  and  submissive. 


Editor:    H.  A.  HAGOOD,  'l3. 


We  have  just  received  the  following  from  one  of  our 
Alumni :  If  you  are  anxious  to  find  out  how  the  world 
is  going  to  get  along  without  you,  stick  a  needle  into  a 
mill-pond,  withdraw  it,  and  look  at  the  hole.  We  don't 
know  whether  this  warning  was  meant  for  the  depart- 
ment or  not,  but  we  publish  it  for  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned.   So  BEWARE! 

4-  •^ 

C.  Douthit,  '02,  is  one  of  several  Clemson  graduates 
who  have  really  ''gone  high."  He  is  now  General  Man- 
ager of  the  Buckeye  Cotton-Oil  Mills  with  headquarters 
in  Atlanta. 

A.  R.  Barrett,  an  old  'Tiger"  of  class  '02  can  be  seen 
daily  through  the  bars  of  a  window  in  the  Postoffice  at 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

This  reminds  us  of  an  incident  that  happened  there  the 
other  day.  A  customer  inquired  of  him  tne  origin  of  a 
certain  disagreeable  odor.  His  reply  really  makes  us 
laugh : 

"Perhaps  it  comes  from  those  dead-letters  there  in  the 
corner." 
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We  know  that  all  old  graduates  are  interested  in  our 
past  records  in  foot-ball,  and  as  an  interesting  item,  we 
print  the  following  all-time  all-Clemson  team  that  has  been 
picked  by  those  who  have  seen  all  the  important  games  in 
years : 

Keesler,  center,  played  in  1905. 

Derrick,  '06,  guard,  played  in  1903-4-5-6, 

Walker,  '00,  tackle,  played  in  1898-99-00. 

McLauren,  '06,  tackle,  played  in  1904-5-6-7-. 

Sitton,  '02,  end,  played  in  1902-3. 

Sadler,  '03,  end,  played  in  1901-2-3. 

Maxwell,  '04,  quarter,  played  in  1902-3. 

Furtick,  '07,  back,  played  in  1903-4-5-6. 

Hunter,  back,  played  in  1899-00-01. 

Douthit,  '02,  back,  played  in  1899-00-01. 

Gaston,  '03,  guard,  played  in  1902-03. 

Nothing  in  this  world  yields  larger  and  quicker  returns 
on  tlie  amount  invested  than  poking  a  wasp  with  your 
finger  to  see  if  he  feels  well.     Try  it ! 

4.  4. 

V.  "Raker,  of  Class  '04,  is  Agent  for  the  General  Electric 
Company,  with  offices  at  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

+  4- 

A  T.  Becker,  '10,  is  with  W.  S.  Becker  Co.  at  Saprtan- 
burg,  S.  C. 

4.  4. 

R.  A.  Kasterling,  '07,  is  superintendent  of  the  Light  and 
Water  plant  at  Union,  S.  C. 

4.  4. 

A.  L.  Harris,  'oc),  is  an  assistant  in  the  Agricultural 
Dept.  of  the  A.  E.  M.  College  of  Texas. 
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©n  eh?  ©li  mh  &>m  ^par. 

W.   J.    HUNTER,   '15. 

O,  ring  ye  bells  and  breathe  your  melody 
Unto  the  slumb'ring  world!     O,  ring  again 
In  numbers  soft  and  low,  nor  murmur  pain! 
Thus  let  the  Old  Year  go,  and  peacefully 
With  all  his  faults  and  cares,  that  he  may  be 
A  welcome  guest  unto  the  storied  past. 
Clasp  him   fondly,  his  time  is  fleeting  fast; 
And  now  he's  gone,  but  still  a  memory. 

O,  ring  again  ye  bells,  and  usher  in 

The  infant  Year  in  all  his  loveliness. 

To  him  let  homage  be  that  life  which  wins 

The  New  Year's  approval,  and  doth  express 

Good  resolutions  kept.     Thou  art  a  friend; 

In  thee  with  goodly  view  we  find  the  best. 
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O.    F.    MCCRARY,   'l2. 

The  broad  and  beautiful  Southland  is  peopled  by 
about  thirty  million  human  beings,  who  constitute  the 
''South"  as  a  community  conscious  of  a  life  separate  in 
many  respects  from  that  of  the  North.  What  is  there  in 
these  thirty  millions  which  sets  them  apart?  First  of  all 
is  the  sharp  division  into  two  races — two-thirds  of  the 
people  whites  and  one-third  negroes  which  in  a  number 
of  ways  makes  the  South  unlike  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  In  the  second  place  account  must  be  taken  of  the 
subdivisions  of  the  white  people  into  social  and  economic 
classes — a  division  common  in  all  lands,  but  peculiar  in 
the  South  because  of  the  relations  of  the  strata  to  each 
other. 

We  may  analyze  the  elements  of  white  population  by 
beginning  with  the  less  prosperous  and  progressive  por- 
tion commonly  called  the  poor  whites.  We  find  these 
people  all  over  the  South  and  it  is  necessary  to  set  off 
for  treatment  the  mountaineers,  who  are,  if  not  typical 
Southerners,  at  least  unlike  anything  in  the  North.  No 
other  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are  so  near  the 
eighteenth  century  as  the  people  to  whom  an  observer 
has  given  the  name  of  "Our  Contemporary  Ancestors." 
For  nowhere  else  in  the  Atlantic  States  is  there  a  dis- 
tinct mountain  j)eoplc.  The  New  Fngland  mountaineers 
have  no  traits  which  mark  them  from  their  neighbors 
in  the  lower  lands;  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  popula- 
tion is  made  up  chiefly  of  miners;  the  Sierra  Nevadas 
are  little  peopled ;  in  the  South  alone  where  some  elevated 
valleys  have  been  settled  for  two  hundred  years,  is  there 
an  American  mountain  folk,  with  a  local  dialect,  a  social 
system  and  a  distiiui  ciraracler. 

The  Ap|)alachian  Range  from  Canada  to  .Mabama  is 
made  up  of  many  belts  or  parallel  ridges.     Betwcrn  these 
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ridges  and  in  the  pockets  or  coves  of  the  mountains  are 
lands  that  are  easily  cultivated,  and  in  many  places,  the 
mountains  where  cleared,  are  fertile  to  their  summits. 
Within  the  Appalachians,  south  of  Pennsylvania,  dwell 
about  two  and  one-half  million  people  of  whom  but  a  few 
thousands  are  of  African  or  European  birth.  These  are 
true  Americans  if  there  are  any,  for  they  are  the  de- 
cendants  of  a  people  who  were  already  in  the  country  as 
much  as  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

In  early  Colonial  times,  when  the  Atlantic  Seaboard 
had  been  well  settled  and  many  immigrants  had  pushed 
on  into  the  interior  the  hardiest  of  the  Scotch-Irish  set- 
tlers penetrated  the  great  mountain  range  on  the  West, 
and  hewed  for  themselves  clearings  in  the  virgin  forest. 
These  sturdy  pioneers  held  the  frontier  against  the 
Indians  and  rendered  valuable  service  in  the  Revolution. 
The  battle  of  King's  Mountain  was  fought  and  won  by 
these  brave  mountaineers,  who  defied  the  threats  of  Fer- 
guson and  his  Tory  band  and  gained  one  of  the  most 
decisive  battles  ever  fought  on  Southern  soil.  Later  they 
opened  a  way  through  the  Appalachians  for  those  ad- 
venturers who  pushed  on  farther,  opening  up  the  Ohio 
valley  and  the  Great  Middle  West.  Since  then  the  East 
has  grown  rich  and  populous,  and  the  West,  with  gigan- 
tic strides,  has  followed  the  sun  to  the  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  But  though  the  country  around  them  has 
had  a  wonderful  development,  still  the  mountaineers  re- 
main the  simple  sturdy  folk  of  the  past.  With  powers 
dormant  indeed,  but  with  all  the  potential  strength  of 
their  ancestors.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  these  high- 
landers  are  decended  from  the  riffraff  of  the  Colonial 
South;  they  have  been  crowded  back  into  the  unfavorable 
parts  of  the  moutnains  because,  as  the  population  in- 
creased, there  was  a  lack  of  good  land;  and  the  least 
vigorous  and  ambitious  of  them,  thoug'h  sons  and  grand- 
sons  of   stalwart   men,    have   been   obliged    to   accept   the 
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worst  opportunities.  As  the  population  increases  and  the 
farms  become  poorer,  the  people  are  forced  to  leave  their 
mountain  huts  and  seek  new  homes  in  the  Piedmont 
region.  Many  of  them  find  their  way  to  the  cotton  mills. 
Here  the  conditions  are  entirely  different ;  the  mountain- 
eer can  find  work  every  day  for  every  healthy  member  of 
his  family,  at  good  wages.  Whatever  the  drawback  of 
the  mill  village,  it  has  schools,  the  daily  newspaper,  and 
some  contact  with  the  outside  world. 

The  life  of  the  mountain  whites  is  not  very  unlike  that 
of  New  England  in  the  17th  Century,  Xew  York  in  the 
1 8th  and  Minnesota  in  the  19th  Century.  The  people 
are  self-sustaining  in  that  they  build  their  own  houses, 
raise  their  own  food,  and  make  their  own  clothing. 
Their  farming  ability  is  shown  in  the  patches  of  grain 
and  tobacco  scattered  over  the  mountain  sides.  One  of 
the  principal  crops  is  corn.  These  people  feel  that  they 
have  a  right  to  do  as  they  please  with  their  corn  and  as 
a  result,  the  manufacture  of  ^'moonshine''  whiskey  is  an 
imix)rtant  industry.  The  men  are  often  assisted  in  this 
work  by  their  wives  and  daughters,  who  act  as  sentinels, 
giving  the  alarm  when  revenue  officers  are  near.  Various 
influences  are  tending  to  lessen  this  evil,  and  if  the 
rising  genaration  can  only  be  educated,  the  traffic  will 
stop.  This  has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again  in 
different  sections. 

A  glamor  has  been  thrown  around  their  lives  by  such 
men  as  John  Fox  and  other  gifted  writers,  who  have  de- 
picted the  fierce  passions  of  their  elemental  natures. 
Like  all  mountain  people,  they  love  freedom  and  resent 
any  outside  inter ferance.  The  recent  tragedy  in  the 
Mountains  of  Virginia  is  an  example.  This  fearful  out- 
burst of  lawlessness,  horrible  as  it  is,  should  have  one 
j^ood  effect — it  should  cause  our  Southland  to  consider 
the  condition  of  these  isolated  people,  and  to  put  forth 
every    effort    to    developc    them.     Tlie    more    pros|)erous 
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South  is  too  little  interested  in  these  benighted  people, 
and  is  doing  little  direct  civilizing  work  among  them,  in 
many  districts  leaving  that  task  to  be  performed  by 
schools  founded  by  Northerners.  There  are  some  good 
schools  among  them,  however,  and  numerous  small  col- 
leges, mostly  founded  before  the  War  between  the  States. 
Most  of  these  colleges  are  partly  equipped  and  are  not 
able  to  accommodate  those  who  apply  for  admission. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  need  of  these  schools  are  loan  funds 
and  more  industrial  opportunities. 

We  do  not  have  to  leave  South  Carolina  in  order  to 
find  mountaineers  who  are  eager  for  an  education.  We 
have  them  right  here  in  Oconee  County.  There  is  a  boy 
in  Clemson  College  today  who  is  a  striking  example  of 
what  can  be  done  by  pluck  and  perseverance.  This  young 
man  used  to  attend  school  in  one  of  our  small  towns, 
and  in  a  single  room  did  his  own  cooking,  washing  and 
studying.  This  same  boy  won  a  school  scholarship  to 
Clemson  College  and  is  making  good.  This  is  only  a 
single  instance,  and  many  others  might  be  cited.  What 
meager  advantages  these  people  have  are  seized  greedily 
and  are  used  to  the  utmost.  Private  schools,  whether 
under  church  or  individual  conn. J,  are  of  great  value  in 
supplementing  the  public  training.  How  well  they  suc- 
ceed is  attested  by  the  worth  of  the  men  and  women 
they  send  out  into  the  world.  The  same  kind  of  life  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  lived,  as  a  boy  in  Indiana  and  a  young 
man  in  Illinois,  is  lived  by  these  mountaineers,  for  here 
is  the  last  refuge  of  the  American  frontier.  We  hear  a 
lot  of  talk  about  negro  education  in  the  South,  but  the 
problem  of  the  mountaineers  is  being  overlooked. 

The  dawn  of  a  new  era  is  breaking  upon  them,  though 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  educational  facilities.  In  some 
places,  schools  were  unknown  before  the  recent  awaken- 
ing to  modern  methods.  The  general  uplift  of  sections 
where  the  best  schools  have  been  established  is  easily  ap- 
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parent.  The  moral  tone  has  been  greatly  improved, 
crime  has  been  lessened,  feuds  have  disappeared,  respect 
for  law  inculcated.  In  certain  sections  where  the  criminal 
dockets  of  the  courts  have  not  been  cleared  in  long  years, 
the  establishment  of  a  school  would  clear  them  in  a  short 
while.  The  general  uplift  is  seen  again  in  the  change  of 
the  attitude  of  the  people  on  the  temperance  question. 
The  United  States  government  spent  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, and  sacrificed  many  lives  in  trying  to  suppress  the 
illegal  manufacture  of  liquor,  but  what  the  government 
could  not  do  with  all  of  its  machinery,  these  schools  are 
doing.  Perhaps  the  strongest  sentiment  in  favor  of  pro- 
hibition in  the  South  today  is  found  in  tilie  mountain, 
sections  where  schools  have  been  established. 

There  is  no  fairer  region  in  the  United  States  than  the 
''Land  of  the  Sky."  Here  Nature  has  beautified  the 
land  with  mountains  and  hills,  valleys  and  dells,  water- 
falls and  babbling  brooks,  blue  skies,  lovely  sunsets  and 
matchless  lan(lscai>es.  The  peoi)le  are  simple  children  of 
Nature.  Tliey  are  a  brave,  generous,  liberty-lovmg  peo- 
ple, but  owing  to  the  character  of  their  country,  they 
know  very  little  of  the  great  outside  world.  We  should 
educate  them  so  that  they  may  become  better  citizens. 
They  constitute  a  considerable  element  in  tht  suffrage  of 
the  South.  Shall  we  educate  them  to  good  citizenship,  or 
shall  we  leave  them  in  ignorance,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the 
demagogue  ? 
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irill. 

''Squads    ri-ii-ighterbout. '    Ar-rr-rch.       "This    is 

not  Esperanto,  Chinese  or  Greek;  it  is  merely  a  part  of 
drill. 

What  is  drill?  Well  my  opinion  is  best  express  in  num- 
erals and  punctuation  mai'ks  (as  the  best  writers  express 
their  mannish  tho'  sulphurous  opinions)  thus  **?? — v** 
i*7**&& — 5*6-*.  Drill  cannot  claim  the  same  parentage 
as  does  reveille,  because  it  is  the  slow  accumulation  of  the 
ages  from  the  time  Noah  marched  the  animals  into  the  ark 
in  double  file  to  the  Rough  Rider  aggregation  of  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

Drill,  like  time  and  the  tides,  waits  on  no  man.  Time, 
weather,  color,  race,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude, 
none  of  'em  count  here,  for  this  thing  of  drill  is  an  impor- 
tant thing — without  it  we  would  not  be  able  to  salute  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  when  they  passed  us. 

Drill  is  the  dividing  line  between  classes.  On  dril^  a 
captain  or  lieutenant  can  do  anything  he  pleases  with  the 
company ;  it  is  he  that  writes  the  sentence ;  the  Junior  offi- 
cers either  supply  quotation  marks  or  make  sudden  dashes 
in  the  indicated  direction;  the  Sophomores  act  as  punctua- 
tion marks-mainly  coma-s;  the  rest,  Freshmen  and  Preps., 
are  the  green  ink  with  which  the  writing  is  done. 

Drill  is  the  justification  which  nations  have  for  paying 
their  soldiers  the  mag-nif-i-cent  sum  of  ten,  twelve,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  hard-earned  "simoleons."  And,  my  friends, 
it's  worth  it.  At  military  schools,  now,  the  pay  is  forth- 
coming when  one  doesn't  drill,  and  it  is  in  loss  of  liber- 
ty instead  of  the  aforementioned  "simoleons."  And,  my 
friends,  it's  not  worth  it. 

"Wun,  tub,  thr',  fo'.  "Wun,  tub,  thr',  fo'.  'Dancing 
school?  Not  at  all,  that's  just  the  step  being  given  to  a 
company  on  drill.  It's  a  part  of  drill,  you  know.  The 
dancing  school  part  of  the  illusion  is  heightened,  how- 
ever, if  you  happen  to  let  the  butt  of  your  gun  tread  rather 
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heavily  on  your  er-aw-er  corn  club,  and  the  stars  you  see 
tell  you  it's  an  all-star  cast  (N.  B.  This  is  not  a  pun.)  It 
reminds  you  of  the  time  you  danced  the  **turkey-trot" 
with  ''the  only  other  fat  lady,"  and  she  stepped  on  your 
foot.  However,  these  little  things  are  forgotten  when  one 
has  to  drill  before  ladies.  Cheeminy!  how  your  chest  ex- 
pands, not  less  than  six  inches;  your  face,  maybe  it  is 
beautified  by  a  stern  scowl;  you  swallow  your  bayonet, 
and  stiffen  your  back  by  reflections  on  the  cold  steel. 
You  are  one  of  those  soldier  boys  whom  that  lady  has 
just  declared  so  cute.  And,  my  friends,  it's  worth  it. 
However,  your  captain  notices  at  the  same  time  that  you 
do  that  your  shoes  do  not  reflect  the  glory  of  the  noon- 
day sun,  and  that  your  gloves  are  not  as  the  snow  on  the 
distant  hills,  and  you  hear  a  muttered  threat,  "I  guess 
that's  three  and  two  for  you."  And,  my  friends,  it's 
not  worth  it,  it's  not  worth  it. 
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A  CHIiriatmas  Aburntur^* 

J.    T.    R.,    '15. 

Towards  the  close  of  a  short  December  day  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1900,  a  young  woman  was  cycling  briskly 
along  a  frost  bound  country  road  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  little  city  of  Waterford,  Nebraska.  Although  it 
seems  strange  for  a  young  lady  to  be  out  so  late  alone, 
this  was  the  case  with  Rose  Barton. 

''It's  going  to  be  an  adventure — quite,  I  do  believe. 
Won't  the  dear  old  cousins  be  amazed  to  see  an  unknown 
relation  descend  upon  them,  of  whom  they  have  proba- 
bly never  heard?  I  do  hope  they  invite  me  to  spend 
Christmas  day  with  them!  But  then,  I  must  not  expect 
too  much.  Only — and  a  wistful  look  crept  into  her  blue 
eyes —  "it  is  so  long  since  I  have  had  a  real  Christmas 
at  home." 

As  Rose  ended  this  soliloquy,  she  came  to  a  bend  of  the 
road,  beyond  which  lay  the  scattering  houses  of  the  little 
village  of  Stafford,  the  place  to  which  she  was  bound. 
Near  the  center  of  the  town  was  the  little  red  brick  church, 
of  which  her  old  cousin  had  been  the  first  and  only  pastor, 
so  far  as  she  knew.  Rose  held  her  breath  witti  a  forced 
little  smile.  Coming  straight  from  the  bustling  city  of 
Waterford,  the  peaceful  scene  before  her  possessed  a  pow- 
erful fascination  for  one  whose  days  within  grim,  grey 
walls,  and  whose  energies  were  sapped  in  the  vain  endeav- 
or to  impart  knowledge  to  the  average  miner's  children 
in  the  Graded  School.  For  this  holiday,  Rose  had  pinched 
and  saved  all  the  autumn,  being  good-naturedly  teased  by 
her  companions,  who  preferred  to  spend  the  leisure  time 
and  money  on  the  alluring  gaieties  of  the  city.  In  a  short 
cycling  tour  during  the  preceding  summer,  she  had 
come  upon  the  place,  and  liked  it,  ithough  it  was  not  until 
later  that  she  had  learned  that  the  two  old  cousins  of  her 
mother's,  whom  she  had  never  seen,  had  their  home  in  a 
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little  village  a  few  miles  away  from  that  which  she  had 
chosen  for  her  holiday.  It  was  to  introduce  herself  to, 
and  make  the  acquaintance  of,  these  same  ancient  rela- 
tives, that  Rose  had  set  out  so  gaily  upon  this  December 
day.  when  only  an  unforseen  puncture,  and  a  consequeiir 
stoppage  upon  the  way  had  so  delayed  her,  that  now  the 
early  winter  darkness  was  all  but  falling. 

The  parsonage  and  church  stood  in  the  same  enclosure, 
and  Rose  rode  up  the  straggling  little  street  to  the  gate. 
Here  she  dismounted,  and  went  up  the  path  to  the  door 
of  the  parsonage.  She  knocked,  but  there  was  no  response. 
She  knocked  again,  louder  this  time,  but  still  no  reply. 
Rose  then  decided  that  the  inmates  must  be  absent,  so  she 
turned  away  disconsolately.  Her  eye  caught  the  half 
opened  church  door,  and  she  paused  irresolutely,  debating  as 
to  what  she  should  do.  Christmas  Eve,  and  what  was 
more  likely  that  the  old  cousins  were  within  the  church, 
intent  on  decorating  it?  Rose  pushed  the  door  open, 
and  again  paused.  The  interior  was  almost  dark,  and 
she  could  not  see  far  into  the  shadows.  As  her  eyes  be- 
came accustomed  to  the  gloom,  she  saw  the  figure  of  a 
man,  upon  a  ladder  busy  putting  up  holly.  Rose  walked 
towards  him,  and  decided  in  her  mind  that  this  man  was 
not  her  cousin,  of  wliom  she  was  in  search.  He  had  on 
overalls,  and  Rose  saw  that  he  must  be  near  lier  own  age. 

Then  the  unexpected  hai)pene(l.  Rose,  not  because  she 
was  not  looking,  but  because  of  the  darkness,  triped  over 
a  twig  of  holly,  and  nearly  fell  to  the  floor,  but  caught 
on  a  i)cw.  And,  because  he  was  on  the  ladder,  the  young 
workman  could  not  avert  the  accident.  Now  Rose  was 
.startled  at  the  fall,  and  was  embarrassed  at  the  presence 
of  the  young  man ;  so  she  concealed  her  chagrin  by  break- 
ing out  in  a  tirade  at  the  young  fellow. 

"I  trust  you  are  not  hurt,"  he  said,  coming  to  her  side 
at  once.     Rut  Rose  tossed  her  head  and  said  sharply : 

"It  is  hardly  your  fault  if  I  am  not,  for  the  Church  is 
(lark  and  the  floor  littered  up." 
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"1  am  very  sorry,"  he  assured  her.  "It  is  unusual  to 
decorate  the  Church,  so  I  find  myself  mainly  responsible 
for  it." 

"I  think  Mr.  Brim  might  have  seen  after  the  decoration 
of  the  Church  himself,"  said  Rose,  coldly.  She  was  re- 
lenting now  but  did  not  wish  this  common  laborer  to 
know  it. 

The  man  was  not  easily  provoked,  so  he  said  good- 
naturally,  ''I  suppose  you  came  to  see  the  Church,  so  I 
will  have  it  lighted  up." 

"You  need  not  trouble,"  said  Rose.  "I  only  want  to 
see  my  cousin,  Mr.  Brim.     Can  you  tell  me  where  he  is?" 

"Then  you  have  not  heard?  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brim  have 
gone  abroad  indefinitely.  Mr.  Brim  resigned  a  few  months 
ago,  on  account  of  ill  health.  I  hope  that  his  absence 
does  not  inconvenience  you." 

"It  is  of  no  consequence,"  Rose  said  sadly,  'T  think  if 
I  start  now  I  can  get  back  to  Waterford  before  dark." 

"But  you  must  not,"  said  the  man. 

"No,"  said  Rose,  "I  must  start  at  once.  My  landlady 
will  be  worried  if  I  am  not  back  by  dark." 

"If  you  insist  on  going,  let  me  accompany  you  on  my 
bicycle. 

"Oh!  you  must  not,"  Rose  cried.  Now  they  had  come 
out  of  the  Church,  and  Rose  noticed  that  her  workman 
was  a  nice  looking  fellow  after  all. 

"Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  let  you  ride  all  the  way 
back  in  the  dark  alone,  especially  on  Xmas  eve,  when  so 
many  rowdies  are  around?     Are  you  ready?" 

Rose  could  no  longer  object,  so  they  spent  away  on 
the  long  road.  They  pedaled  along  silently,  and  Roses 
thoughts  about  her  companion  became  more  kindly.  At 
length,  Waterford  was  reached.  Rose  dismounted  at  her 
boarding  house,  and  thanked  her  escort  for  his  company. 
Then  she  slipped  a  silver  dollar  out  of  her  pocket  book, 
and  gave  it  to  him.  She  could  not  get  rid  of  the  idea  that 
he  was  anything  but  a  common  workman. 
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''It  has  been  a  pleasure,"  he  said.  He  stood  in  his 
tracks,  fingering  the  coin,  and  smiled  broadly.  Then  he 
quickly  dropped  it  in  his  pocket,  mounted  his  bicycle,  bade 
Rose  ''good  night,"  and  rode  off.  Rose  gazed  after  him 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  entered  the  house.  She  now 
pumped  her  landlady  with  vague  and  apparently  careless 
question  about  her  unknown  escort.  But  if  Rose  was 
vague,  Mrs.  Rodgers  was  even  more  vague  in  her  answers. 
She  could  not  identify  the  man  from  Roses  discription, 
but  said  she  thought  he  was  either  George  Hcg,  who  was 
a  carpenter,  or  Bill  White,  who  was  a  henpecked  hus- 
band. Rose  ate  her  supper  quietly,  and  decided  that  her 
escort  was  neither  Bill  nor  George.  She  soon  saw  that 
Mrs.  Rodgers  abstraction  was  caused  by  contemplation  of 
the  Christmas  Social  to  be  held  the  next  evening.  The 
good  lady  could  not  decide  what  she  should  wear,  so  she 
appealed  to  Rose,  who  decided  on  a  black  silk  dress.  Then 
Mrs.   Rodgers  asked  Rose  to  go  to  the  Social  with  her. 

"I  have  got  a  double  ticket,"  she  said,  "and  as  Mary 
cannot  go  on  account  of  her  baby,  Why  not  you?  The 
new  parson  of  Strafford — that  is  your  cousin's  old  parish 
— is  to  be  there,  and  I  hear  he  is  a  nice  fellow," 

So  thus  it  happened  that  Rose,  who  was  rather  lone- 
ly on  Christmas  day,  gladly  went  to  the  Social  with  Mrs. 
Rodgers.  Mrs.  Rodger's  ample  body  was  encased  in  her 
tight  black  silk,  while  Rose  was  decked  out  in  a  short 
waisted  green  gown.  Mrs.  Rodgers  proudly  towed  her 
pretty  young  boarder  around  the  room,  exhibiting  her  to 
the  other  matrons  present.  Finally  they  took  their  places 
at  the  tables,  which  were  groaning  with  good  things.  As 
a  group  of  men  entered  tiie  room,  suddenly  Mrs.  Rodgers 
was  all  excitement. 

"That's  him,"  .she  nudged  Rose,  and  Rose  smiled  and 
nodded  understandingly. 

The  gentleman  referred  to  was  the  |)arson  from  Staf- 
ford, and  he  was  making  a  bee  line  for  Rose.     She  was 
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confused,  but  she  looked  up  and  said:  *'0h!  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me?  Why  did  not  some  one  tell  me? 
And  I  gave  you  a  dollar  and  scolded  you!"  Rose  blushed 
furiously  and  almost  broke  down. 

''I  have  it  here,"  he  said,  placing  his  hand  in  his 
pocket.  The  coin  was  not  returned  however,  and  the 
parson  said :  *'It  is  the  only  Christmas  present  I  re- 
ceived, and  I  mean  to  keep  it." 

**But  why,"  asked  Rose,  again  blushing.  This  time  she 
hid  it  by  introducing  Mrs.  Rodgers.  Under  cover  of 
that  lady's  conversation.  Rose  inspected  him  from  head 
to  foot,  and  formed  a  favorable  opinion  of  him. 

She  met  his  smile  this  time,  and  said :  *'It  was  your 
fault  quite  as  much  as  mine,  you  know.  If  you  had  not 
left  the  branch  on  the  floor  to  trip  me  up,  I  would  not 
have  been  so  cross.  And  then  you  did  not  tell  me  any 
thing.     What  in  the  world  did  you  think  of  me?" 

'T  shall  not  tell  you  what  I  thought,  at  least,  not 
now.  It  certainly  was  my  fault  for  playing  workman  in- 
stead of  preacher.  And  afterwards  it  was  hard  for  me 
to  come  at  you.  I  hope  Mrs.  Rodgers  will  bring  you  over 
to  see  ithe  old  parsonage  some  day." 

''Well,  I  declare!"  said  Mrs.  Rodgers  when  he  had 
left,  "My  name  is  not  Martha  Rodgers  if  I  don't  take 
his  invitation  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  go  over  to  the 
parsonage  some  day." 

"You  can  go  alone"  said  Rose,  with  pretended  anger. 
"I  have  had  enough  of  the  parsonage." 

But  Rose  was  mistaken.  It  seemed  as  though  the  par- 
son had  appreciated  her  sharp  words  and  bright  eyes, 
and  that  Rose  liked  manliness  rather  than  meekness  in  a 
clergymen.  Any  way,  by  another  Christmas  day.  Rose 
was  at  the  parsonage,  and  the  parson  aided  and  abetted 
by  that  same  wilfull  and  illogical  young  woman,  in  all 
the  phases  of  Church  decorations,  so  dear  to  his  heart, 
was  no  longer  called  upon  to  wreathe  his  holly  alone. 
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J.   H.    K.,   '13. 

In  the  early  days  of  inventions,  the  progress  and 
utilization  of  labor-saving  machinery  were  hindered  ma- 
terially by  ignorant  and  prejudiced  workmen  who  fancied 
they  saw  in  the  introduction  of  the  new  inventions  the 
loss  of  their  means  of  support  and  livelihood. 

The  list  of  men  with  big  ideas,  ideas  that  were  later 
adopted  to  the  great  benefit  of  all  the  world — who  have 
been  put  down  in  their  own  time  as  crack-brained  vision- 
aries, would  be  too  long  to  print  on  this  page. 

You  could  not  convince  men  a  few  score  years  ago  that 
tomatoes  were  fit  to  eat,  or  that  houses  could  be  built  of 
concrete — the  materials  that  the  Romans  had  used  cen- 
turies before.  When  the  engineer,  only  several  decades 
ago  picked  up  a  bit  of  anthracite  coal  and  announced  that 
he  proposed  to  burn  it,  he  was  hooted  at.  Such  a  thing 
had  never  been  known,  but  when  the  engineer  burned  the 
coal  and  continued  to  burn  it,  then  those  who  had  derided 
him  fell  in  like  sheep  following  a  bell  wether,  and  took 
advantage  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  American  resources. 

Ignorance  has  been  the  barrier  that  progress  must  put 
aside  or  pass  over  through  tlie  whole  history  of  the  world. 
It  has  even  plunged  nations  into  useless  warfare.  But 
do  not  think  that  the  ignorance  which  confronts  every 
movement  toward  progre.ss  is  confined  to  those  who  do 
not  know  books,  and  who  have  never  liad  the  advantage 
of  education. 

The  uneducated  man  is  sometimes  eager  to  learn,  for 
he  realizes  that  the  sooner  he  finds  out  what  the  more 
prosperous  men  know,  the  sooner  he  will  be  able  to 
bridge  the  gulf  that  lies  between  him  and  them.  The 
college  man  is  likely  to  think  he  knows  that  he  is  riglit ; 
yet  an  apprentice  is  not  at  all  sure — he  is  usually  willing 
to  be  convinced. 
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As  an  example  of  the  great  obstruction  ignorance  and 
prejudice  plays,  we  can  take  that  offered  by  the  early 
workman  of  the  textile  industries  toward  the  inventions 
of  Arkwight,  Hargreaves,  and  their  many  successors,  who 
instead  of  throwing  a  few  hundreds  or  thousands  out 
of  wofk,  have  pa\'ed  the  way  for  the  employment  of 
millions  of  textile  workers  of  today,  thus  establishing  one 
of  the  greatest  manufacturing  industries  of  the  world, 
and  increasing  the  pay,  giving  shorter  liours,  and  bring- 
ing conditions  such  as  would  not  have  been  dreamed  t  f 
by  the  textile  workers  of  several  centuries  ago. 

The  Piedmont  sections  of  North  and  South  Carolina 
with  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  textile  mills,  now  Have 
about  twenty-five  per  cent  using  electricity  as  a  motive 
power,  thus  eliminating  the  great  line  shafts  and  numer- 
ous belts  previously  used  in  driving  the  machinery — all 
of  which  meant  added  expenses  and  increased  dangers  to 
the  workers. 

Then  again,  there  is  in  a  section  of  Georgia — not  over 
one  hundred  miles  square — ^fifty  cotton  and  yarn  miills 
driven  by  electric  power,  all  these,  and  the  others  being 
made  possible  mainly  by  the  harnessing  of  the  water 
powers  of  ''Dixie."  Truly  the  ''Old  South"  Is  no^  fully 
developed,  for  in  these  sections  alone,  there  is  estimated 
to  be  two  million  additional  horse  power  yet  to  be  de- 
veloped. 

From  the  eighteenth  Century  to  this  year  of  grace, 
nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  is  a  long  step,  and  the 
developments  and  inventions  have  educated  the  masses; 
yet  partisanship  still  exists  hand  in  hand  with  the  igno- 
rant and  prejudiced  among  the  workers  of  the  indus- 
trial world,  though  only  to  a  small  degree. 

In  looking  around  we  can  find  conditions  similar  to 
those  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Take  the  fights  in 
Legislature  to  compel  uniform  rates  for  electric  power. 
The  customers  known  as  "small  fries"  are  fighting  against 
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larger  organized  companies  to  try  to  save  a  few  inde- 
pendent ones — thus  destroying  the  development  of  elec- 
trical distribution  from  one  great  center.  The  fact 
that  a  large  electric  power  company  was  barred  from 
entering  a  certain  city  in  our  State,  only  shows  a  lack 
of  appreciation  of  progressiveness  and  manufacturing  op- 
portunities on  the  part  of  the  people  of  that  city. 

The  fight  against  such  large  companies  is  backed  by 
the  Steam  Engineers  Union,  who  cannot  see,  while  it  may 
bring  a  few  cases  of  individual  hardship,  that  it  will 
greatly  increase  the  character  of  positions  and  the  pay 
for  the  majority.  Thus  we  see  the  workmen  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  it,  as  well  as  the  people  who  are  dis- 
satisfied about  their  rates,  for  evervone  knows  that  the 
cost  of  production  is  greatly  reduced  when  a  great  quanity 
is  taken  into  consideration. 

We  might  consider  how  our  farmers  who  have  thrown 
aside  prejudices,  and  have  become  educated  in  the  use  of 
labor  saving  machinery  and  tools,  have  increased  their 
production  and  reduced  its  cost,  and  yet  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  get  labor  enough  to  gather  their  crops.  This 
only  proves  again  that  the  labor  saving  machines  and 
other  inventions  have  increased  the  number  of  workmen 
as  well  as  their  pay. 

May  the  "Patent  Laws"  as  they  now  are  in  the  United 
States  always  continues  to  be,  so  that  those  of  us  who  are 
sacrificing  time  and  money  toward  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind and  their  conditions,  can  l>e  justly  rewarded  when 
inventions  are  made;  and  may  we  Americans  continue  to 
hold  that  i)lacc  in  the  world  we  now  occupy — "the  world's 
greatest  inventors  and  the  most  progressive  people." 
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T.   F.   DAVIS,   '13. 

Horses  is  animules  about  tall  as  dad.  They  is  longer 
than  they  is  round  and  wide,  and  has  a  leg  at  each  cor- 
ner, and  a  tail  at  one  end  and  a  head  at  the  other.  In 
there  head  is  teeth  and  eyes  and  a  tung,  on  it  is  too  eers. 

Horses  is  all  cullers  frum  red  as  Pat  Connely's  hair  too 
black  as  that  hair  ma  bort  frum  Mis  Jonsun's  militerry 
store.  There  tails  is  mostly  the  same  culler  as  the  horse, 
but  sumtimes  they  is  diffrunt.  There  hair  is  fassened  too 
the  skin  most  all  the  time  cept  in  the  summer  then  you 
have  to  wear  your  oil  does  when  you  drive  cause  there 
hair  cums  loos,  and  gets  all  over  your  does.  Horses 
hair  ain't  like  peeples  becaus  mostly  when  they  get  oil 
there  hair  turns  white,  but  peeples  don't,  all  uv  them 
ennyhow  cause  there's  oil  man  Macfarlan.  Hees  oldern 
enny  horse  I  ever  seen  and  his  mustash  is  black  as  a  croe. 

Horses  is  used  as  beests  uv  burden,  so  my  skoolteecher 
sez,  and  they  are  used  for  pullin  bugges  too  and  for 
horsback  ridin.  They  sumtimes  runs  away  in  bugges  like 
that  time  deekon  Blake  and  Preetcher  Jonz  wuz  goin  to 
churtch  in  there  long  taled  cotes  and  beever  hats  and 
shiny  shooze,  and  there  horse  run  away  doun  Mane  street, 
and  they  started  too  holler,  and  jumpt  owte.  I  heerd 
deekon  Broun,  what  don't  belleeve  in  good  close  say, 
"never  wuz  Solermun  in  all  his  glorie  afrade  like  wun  uv 
thees."  I  dunno  hoo  Solermun  wuz  but  he  muster  been 
prettie  skeered  when  his  horse  run  away,  if  Tie  wuz  as 
skeered  as  deekon  Blake  and  pretcher  Jonz. 

Horses  is  ennymeez  too  serciety  becaus  if  the  hairs  owte 
of  there  tails  drop  in  water  they  turns  too  hookwirms 
which  is  a  nawful  pess  which  is  hard  too  get  rid  uv. 
They  is  called  hookwirms  becaus  when  a  man  gets  them 
he  gets  so  lazy  that  the  man  he  w'irks  for  givs  him  the 
hook. 
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Yung  horses  is  known  as  colts,  any  they  is  frum  32 
too  44  calHber.  CalHber  means  how  fast  they  can  run. 
44  calHber  can  run  prettie  fast.  The  reesun  yung  horses 
can  run  so  fast  is  they  are  all  legs.  Yung  horses  look  a 
lot  like  oil  horses  ecpt  they  is  smaller  and  are  all  legs — 
course  there  is  sum  bodie  and  head  and  tail  but  mostly 
legs. 

Horses  can  kick  prettie  hard  with  there  hine  legs,  those  are 
the  wuns  at  the  end  where  the  tail  is.  That  is  the  way 
they  lite.  Evry  time  they  kicks  most  they  sez,  ''heeee^ 
heeee,"  I  reckon  that  must  be  the  same  thing  as  cussin  in 
horse  tawk.  Sumtimes  they  bites  too  and  holler,  *'heeee, 
heeee"  and  kick  so  that  they  fite  most  like  Tobe  Bennit 
fites  the  cop  what  tries  to  rest  him  when  hees  drunk. 

Horses  eat  appuls,  bredd,  shuga,  hay,  corn,and  drink  wa- 
ter. But  they  don't  eat  rags  rags  and  papr  like  Teddie 
Jonsun's  billy-gote.  They  don't  have  horns  like  him 
eether. 

Horses  have  all  kines  uv  names,  mister  Jonsun's  is 
naimed  Seezer,  deekon  Blakes  is  naimed  Buck,  dad's  is 
naimed  Gorge,  and  the  preetcher  (preetcher  Jonz)  sez 
there  wuz  wun  with  wings  naimed  Peggy's  sis.  I  guess 
he  must  be  in  a  sirkus  which  aint  never  been  here  for  I've 
crawled  under  the  tents  uv  all  uv  them  and  T  never  seen 
a  horse  with  wings  yet  but  I  seen  a  jiraft  and  the  fatest 
wuman  in  the  worl  and  a  kage  full  uv  munkies. 

P.  S.  Hor.ses  is  used  also  for  l)cef  in  Jirmuny  and  for 
bolono  .sosage  in  the  U.  S. 
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W.   J.    HUNTER,    '15. 

Within  the  camp  fire's  ruddy  glow 

Upon  a  withered  field  of  grass 
Where  herds  are  wont  to  come,  and  go 

When  fade  the  summer  months  and  pass; 
Recline  a  band  of  herdsmen  bold, 

Who  dare  to  hear  the  bob  cat  growl,  • 
Or  in  the  Autumn's  windup  cold 

To  scorn  the  hungry  coyotes  howl. 

Far  on  the  Western  prairie  wide 

With  naught  but  Nature  to  contend, 
They  pass  their  lives.     When  sternly  tried 

They  always  find  in  each  a  friend. 
They  gather  'round  their  fires  at  night 

And  talk  of  daring  deeds  they've  done. 
Of  how  they  quickly  put  to  flight 

Some  enemy,  or  chase  they  won. 

Their's  is  a  life  of  sturdy  joy, 

Unbounded  by  the  marts  of  men. 
Where  Time  hath  not  wrought  his  alloy, 

Nor  made  bone  laziness  a  sin. 
They  grieve  not  for  the  petty  cares 

Nor  vexed  life  of  city  walls. 
Where  Vice  derides  our  futile  tears. 

And  taunts  our  character  as  it  falls. 

Thus  fain  would  men  of  now-a-days 

Live  such  a  life  that  they  might  learn 
The  pleasure  of  the  sturdy  ways 

Of  men.     Would  that  they  might  discern 
The  charms  that  Nature  holds  for  all 

In  far  off  forest,  field,  or  plain, 
Where  the  wild-cat  shrieks  his  frightful  call 

Or  the  bird  warbles  his  sweetest  strain. 
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D.    L.    C,    '13. 

Dr.  Pemberton,  sitting  in  his  up-to\vn  office  casually 
glancing  over  the  morning  paper,  scarcely  lifted  his  eyes 
when  a  messenger  boy,  bursting  into  the  room,  handed 
him  a  folded  slip  from  which  he  read  these  words: 

''Come  at  once.     It  is  a  case  of  life  or  death." 

Only  once  was  it  necessary  for  the  surgeon  to  read  the 
few  typtwritten  words,  for  realizing  that  it  was  now  or 
never,  he  hastily  gathered  together  his  instruments  and 
hurried  down  the  stairs  to  his  automobile. 

"To  view  Point  without  delay,  Chaffeur,"  and  in  a  min- 
ute the  little  roadster  was  fast  making  its  way  on  the 
sixty  mile  trip.  No  train  would  run  for  four  hours  and 
the  chauffeur  believed  that  without  mishap  he  could  make 
it  in  two  hours. 

******* 

The  twenty-five  years  of  David  Pemberton's  life  that 
had  passed  were  not  altogether  unlike  those  spent  by 
many  other  men.  It  is  true  that  he  had  seen  the  advan- 
tages of  a  High  School  education  and  of  eight  years  in 
college  but  these  were  rather  uneventful.  He  had  spent 
many  hours  over  the  operating  table  at  Johns  Hopkins 
watching  noted  surgeons  snatch  patient  after  patient  from 
death ;  and  he  longed  for  that  day  when  his  burning 
desires  might  be  fulfilled  and  he  would  make  his  name  as 
a  surgeon.  When  the  last  day  of  his  college  career  was 
over,  and  he  had  been  given  his  diploma,  he  stepped  forth 
into  the  world  with  a  determination  to  make  good.  And 
he  was  not  unsuccessful  either,  for  during  the  one  year 
following  his  graduation,  he  had  performed  many  danger- 
ous operations  and  only  one  patient  had  he  lost.  Tiiat 
his  fame  had  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  city  he 
knew  when  he  received  the  call  from  the  somewhat  dis- 
tant town. 
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The  car  was  fast  making  its  way  to  the  little  town. 
Not  a  word  had  been  spoken  between  surgeon  and  chaf- 
feur;  the  doctor,  in  a  deep  study,  was  too  absorbed  to 
speak.  He  called  to  mind  his  school  days  and  his  days 
in  college,  of  his  many  pleasant  associations  there.  He 
remembered  pleasantly  the  vacations  between  school 
days,  and  the  many  hours  he  had  spent  in  the  moun- 
tains. How  he  had  one  time  with  a  friend  scaled  a 
neighboring  peak,  and  on  the  return  had  become  lost  on 
the  mountain ;  how  his  friend  had  placed  herself  in  his 
care,  and,  when  they  had  reached  the  bottom  told  him  that 
she  was  glad  that  they  had  got  lost.  These  ana  a  hun- 
dred other  thoughts  rushed  through  his  brain,  as  mile 
after  mile  of  country  road  was  left  behind. 

So  long  had  he  been  engaged  in  his  reveries  that  the 
sixty  miles  had  passed,  and  the  car  had  come  to  a  stop 
in  View  Point  before  he  realized  where  he  was. 

Into  a  room  of  a  palatial  dwelling  the  Surgeon  was 
led  by  the  frantic  father  to  the  bedside  of 

"My   God !"   but   Pemberton   restrained   his  emotions. 

''Has  she  been  hurt?" 

"Automobile  accident !  Automobile  accident !"  moaned 
the  father. 

Then  thought  Pemberton  to  himself,  "A  skull  fracture 
perhaps,  or  an  injury  to  the  spine." 

"  How  long  has  she  been  unconscious?" 

"Since  the  accident." 

Taking  from  the  satchel  his  instruments,  he  began 
the  operation,  and  breathed  a  prayer  as  he  did  so  that 
it  might  be  successful.  Two  hours  had  passed,  and  the 
operation  was  finished.  Pemberton  sat  at  the  bedside, 
his  head  buried  in  his  hands.  He  realized  that  he  had 
failed  to  locate  the  seat  of  the  injury  and  slowly  the  life 
of  the  girl  ebbed  out.     He  felt  of  her  pulse;  she  was  dead. 

"No,  she  is  not  dead;  she  could  not  be,"  murmured 
Pemberton. 
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''Chaffeur,  go  to  B ,  and  bring  Dr.  at  once. 

I  must  save  her;  I  shall  save  her." 

David  passed  into  the  room  again,  and  counted  the  min- 
utes till  he  heard  the  returning  au1:o.  Dashing  from  the 
house  in  a  frenzy,  he  almost  pulled  the  old  surgeon  from 
the  machine. 

"Doctor,  this  is  a  peculiar  case.  Her  pulse  has  ceased 
to  beat,  but  I  cannot  believe  that  she  is  dead." 

Pemberton  began  a  second  operation  but  this  one  he 
made  over  the  heart.  He  lifted  the  flesh;  the  heart  was 
still.  David  groaned;  but  he  had  no  thought  of  giving 
up.  He  made  a  third  incision  lower  down ;  and,  with  his 
needle,  probed  under  the  flesh.  A  broiken  rib  was  lifted, 
and  slowly  her  pulse  began  to  beat.  With  more  than 
usual  care,  he  bound  the  wounds,  and  then  sat  down  to 
think.  He  realized  that  she  had  but  a  fighting  chance ; 
but  he  would  save  her  if  such  were  possible.  For  four 
weeks  she  hovered  between  life  and  death.  Constantly  at 
her  side  sat  Pemberton,  for  !*e  dared  not  leave  her.  Un- 
conscious still,  she  often  munnured,  "I  am  glad  we  got 
lost.     Wonder  where  David  is  now." 

Twenty-seven  days  had  passed,  and  David  knew  that 
she  could  not  long  remain  in  this  stajte — she  must  take 
a  turn  for  better  or  for  worse.  Fearing  that  she  would 
soon  regain  consciousness  and  not  wishing  that  she  should 
see  him  while  she  was  so  ill,  he  very  reluctantly  gave  his 
place  to  the  village  doctor,  giving  him  instructions  not  to 
leave  her. 

True  to  Pemberton's  belief,  the  crisis  was  reached  on 
the  twenty  ninth  day,  and  a  turn  for  the  better  was  no- 
ticed. Slowly  she  regained  consciousness,  and  looked 
about  her.  Over  her  face  came  a  troubled  look.  *T 
dreamed  that  he  was ,"  bm   she  said  no   more. 

It  was  hard  for  David  to  stay  away  when  he  learned 
that  she  had  regained  her  consciousness,  but  knowing  that 
it  would  l>e  l)est,  he  refrained  from  seeing  her  until  the 
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fourth  day.  No  one  was  in  the  room  when  he  opened 
the  door  and  tiptoed  to  the  bedside.  The  patient  slept. 
Drawing  a  chair,  he  sat  down. 

*'Oh!  I  have  been  dreaming  of  moudtain  climbing, 
mother,  and  it  was  so  grand.  I  got  lost  but  David  — . 
Oh!  David  can  it  be  you?" 

"Doctor  you  are  a  wonder,  and  I  want  you  to  send 
me  your  bill  at  once,"  spoke  the  father,  when  he  realized 
that  his  only  daughter  had  been  saved   from   death. 

"Well,  give  me  a  piece  of  paper  and  I  shall  made  out 
the  bill  now." 

Due  to  Dr.  David  Pemberton,  Surgeon,  one  girl. 

"Mark  the  bill  paid.  Doctor.  She  is  yours,  and  here 
is  a  little  present  for  you  in  addition,"  said  the  father,  as 
he  slipped  a  check  into  Pemberton's  hand. 

*  5<t  *  5«t  *  *  ♦ 

"Oh!  David,  I  am  so  glad  I  was  injured  in  the  acci- 
dent." 

"And  Miriam.  I  am  so  glad  I  studied  surgery." 
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Down  in  South  Carolina,  on  the  Little  Pee  Dee, 

As  far  from  a  town  as  you  could  want  him  to  be, 

Lived  a  boy;  and  the  joy  of  his  life  was  to  swim 

In  its  clear  running  waters,  and  fish  for  the  brim 

On  the  Little  Pee  Dee. 

And  he  loved  there  to  be 

Where  the  birds  all  sing  gaily  and  life  seemed  so  free. 

The  scent  of  the  air,  as  it  blew^  through  the  trees 

From  over  its  waters,  was  a  perfume  to  please; 

And  the  song  of  the  birds,  and  the  murmuring  stream 

Gave  a  charm  to  his  being,  that  seemed  like  a  dream, 

On  the  Little  Pee  Dee 

Where  the  trout  sported  free. 

And  the  winds  gently  blew  as  from  over  the  sea. 

He  grew  up,  and  left  for  a  more  favorable  clime. 

Where  profits  were  greater  and  life  seemed  sublime; 

For  the  city  with  all  of  its  charms  and  delights, 

Its  bustle  and  hurry  and  wonderful  sights. 

From  the  Little  Pee  Dee 

Far  away  as  could  be. 

So  now  it  remains  but  a  sweet  memory. 

But  deep  in  the  heart  of  that  boy  as  he'll  roam, 

Will  still  ever  linger  a  thought  of  his  home; 

And  in  life's  sad  decline,  he  at  length  will  return 

To  secure  what  remains  of  the  joy  he  did  si)urn, 

On  the  Little  Pee  Dee 

Where  she  glides  merrily. 

And  murmurs  and  gurglr<  hrv  unv  t<>  tho  sea. 
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Editor-in-Chief:   W.  G.  McLeod.  '13. 


We  are  glad  to  welcome  to  Clemson,  the  men  who  have 
come  here  to  taike  the  short  agricultural  course.  We  want 
them  to  feel  that  they  belong  to  the  student  body,  and  we 
also  want  them  to  feel  that  thing  which  we  call  College 
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Spirit.  This  will  make  them  true  sons  of  Clemson,  and 
thru  loyalty  to  the  college  they  will  make  hundreds  of 
friends  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  We  hope 
that  after  completing  their  work,  these  men  will  go  back 
to  tthe  farms  of  the  State  better  equipped  in  every  way  to 
improve  our  agriculture. 

rv    ,       ,.         r  r-  11  The   destruction   or  mutilation 

Destruction  of  College  , 

p     u    f  ^  of  college  property   is  one  of 

the  most  serious  offences 
that  can  be  committed  bv  a  student.  Men  sometimes  thouofht- 
lessly  mar  the  walls  of  the  barracks  by  writing  upon  them, 
■or  by  cutting  initials  in  them,  and  really  never  think  that 
they  have  done  wrong.  We  have  seen  places  on  the  walls 
of  barracks,  where  sections  of  plaster  have  been  removed 
by  some  thoughtless  man.  This  should  not  occur  in  our 
college.  The  useless  destruction  of  dishes  and  the  stain- 
ing of  table  linen  by  spilling  food  are  found  too  often 
among  the  corps.  Nearly  every  man  realizes  the  value  and 
importance  of  a  college  education,  but  do  we  realize  that 
when  we  destroy  the  equipment  of  the  college,  that  we 
are -destroying  the  means  of  education  furnished  us  by  the 
State.  Men,  let  us  think  seriously  about  this  matter.  It 
is  not  a  great  loss  for  one  dish  to  be  broken,  but  think 
what  it  would  mean  if  the  entire  corps  should  break  them 
as  a  few  men  have  done  in  the  past.  As  true  sons  of 
Clem.son,  we  should  not  tolerate  the  destruction  of  college 
property.  Let  us  do  all  in  our  power  to  prevent  it  in  the 
future. 

•!•  •!•  •}•  •!• 

The  staff  of  the  Journail  c^f  tin* 
The  Journal  of  the  Clem-      Clem.son    Agricultural   Society 
son  Af^ri.  Society.  expects   to   j)ublish   two   num- 

bers of  flieir  magazine  be- 
fore June.  For  the  information  of  those  who  know 
nothing  of  this  new  entcrpri.se,  we  give  the  following  con- 
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cerning  the  Journal :  It  is  to  be  a  live  Agricultural  mag- 
azine published  quarterly  by  the  members  of  the  Clemson 
Agricultural  Society.  It  will  contain  several  departments 
devoted  to  the  several  brandhes  of  agriculture  studied  at 
the  College.  We  believe  fhat  there  is  a  great  future  for 
this  Journal,  and  that  it  can  be  made  of  great  benefit  to 
Clemson.  We  hope  that  the  corps  will  support  it  loyally, 
and,  as  the  price  will  be  very  low,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
anyone  to  refuse  to  subscribe.  F.  H.  Lathrop  is  editor- 
in  chief,  and  C.  S.   Patrick  is  business  manager. 

•!•  ^i  •!•  ^ 

»tvihmt  Cdliapt^r  A-  3.  i£;  E. 

On  December  9th,  at  seven  o'clock,  the  Clemson  Agri- 
cultural College  Branch  of  the  A.  I.  E.  E.  was  called  to  or- 
der by  J.  H.  Kangeter,  Chairman,  in  the  college  parlor. 
The  minuites  of  the  former  meeting  were  read  and  adopt- 
ed. The  constitution,  with  several  amendments  and  addi- 
tions made  by  the  executive  committee,  was  read  by  the 
Secretary  and  discussed  by  Dr .  Riggs.  These  were 
adopted  by  the  branch. 

It  was  decided  that  our  regular  meetings  are  to  be  on 
the  second  Monday  of  each  month. 

Monday,  January  13th,  is  the  date  of  our  next  meet- 
ing, which  is  tto  be  held  in  the  college  parlod  at  seven 
P.  M.  The  following  members  will  discuss  the  important 
articles  of  the  current  electrical  journals :  E.  T.  Provost, 
Electrical  World;  D.  M.  Sloan,  Electrical  Street  Railway 
Journal ;  M.  S.  Lawton,  Electrical  Journal ;  H.  S.  McGee, 
General  Electric  Review. 

Dr.  Riggs  has  promised  to  give  a  short  historical 
sketch  of  the  Institute;  Professor  W.  C.  Wagner  will 
present  an  illustrated  review  of  electrical  developments 
now  in  progress  on  the  Pacific  coast;  and  J.  H.  Kangeter 
will  give  a  history  of  the  Southern  Power  Co's.  outdoor 
equipment  and  transmission  lines. 

Publishing  Committee. 
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The  aspiring  young  autihor  was  anxiously  awaiting 
the  postman's  ring.  Finally,  his  patience  was  rewarded, 
and  he  hastened  to  know  the  worst. 

"Hang  it!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  sank  dejectedly  into  a 
chair.     'That's  what  I  call  rubbing  it  in." 

"What's  up?" 

"I  s.ent  that  magazine  tw^o  poems,  and  they  sent  me 
back  three." — Harper's. 

^  4- 

Peckham:     My  wife  talks,  talks,  talks  all  the  time. 

Underthum :  You're  wrong.  She  must  listen  part  of 
the  time  or  my  w^ife  wouldn't  be  with  her  so  much. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

Jack:     What  sent  poor  Algy  to  an  insane  asylum? 
Tom :     A  train  of  thoughts  passed  through  his  brain, 
and  wrecked  it. — Ex. 

A  handsome  young  woman  entered  an  attorney's  office, 
and  approached  him  very  unceremoniously. 

"I  want  to  get  a  divorce  from  my  husband." 

"What  are  your  charges?" 

*My  charges?  Goodness  gracious!  I  thought  I'd  have 
to  pay  you." — Ex. 

Jnuirrfnl  lUilrr. 

"Do  you  think  I  could  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  by 
singing?     "  asked  the  musical  young  man. 

"  You  could,"  replied  Miss  Cayenne.  *:if  the  wolf  had 
any  sort  of  an  ear  for  music." — Ex. 

Life  is  a  short  day — do  all  the  good  you  can  and  be 
*'on  the  job."  ^ 
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Preacher:  "Come  up  and  jine  de  army  of  de  Lawd, 
Sisterd" 

Sister:     "Ise  done  jine!" 

Preacher:     "Where  you  jine?" 

Sister:     "I  jine  de  Babtist  Church." 

Preacher:  "Lawdy.  Sister,  dat  ain't  de  army.  Dat's 
de  navy." — Exchange. 


I 


Editor:    D.   L.   CANNON,  '13. 


EUrtuJtt  of  ©fllr^rB. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  for  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  will  take  place  on  Sunday  night, 
February  9,   19 13. 

The  author  of  the  article  would  hardly  feel  justified  in 
saying  that  the  present  corps  of  officers  have  done  excel- 
lent work ;  for  he  believes  that  it  is  the  duty  of  others  to 
act  as  laudators.  He  takes  it  upon  himself,  nevertheless, 
to  say  that  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  have  tried  to 
ma^e  themselves  of  use  to  the  members  of  the  student 
body,  and  it  is  hoped  that  when  they  retire  from  office 
they  may  do  so  with  the  good  will  of  all. 


NrrJirb  3Imprinirmr«la. 

During  the  holidays,  many  needed  improvements  were 
made  in  the  office  and  game  room  of  the  Association. 
The  walls  have  been  tinted  green,  the  lloors  painted  red, 
and  the  ceilings  hard-oiled.  At  a  minimum  cost,  the  rooms 
have  been  made  to  look  much  better  than  the  average 
room  of  tflic  cadet.  The  officers  of  the  Association  feel 
that    the    expenditures,    made  necessary    by    the  improve- 
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mcnts,  will  be  justified  by  the  added  interest  taken  in  the 
game  rooms  by  the  members. 

4-  4*  4*  4* 

Jlutrratat^  Olnntipitttntt. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Interstate  Convention  of  the  Caro- 
lina Young  Men's  Christian  Association  will  be  held  in 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  January 
24,  25  and  26,  1913. 

"The  special  theme  of  the  convention  will  be  Tn- 
creased  Efificiency  as  a  Church  agency.'  " 

SPEAKERS    AND   LEADERS. 

Hon  William  Hodges  Mann 

Governor  of  Virginia. 

Dr.  S.  C.  Mitchell 

President  of  University  of  South  Carolina. 

Dr.  Clarence  A.   Barbour 

Religious    Work    Secretary    International    Committee. 

James  N.  Montgomery 

Student  Secretary  for  the  South. 

H.  O.  Williams 

Railroad  Secretary  for  the  South 

C.  L.  Gates 

Field  Secretary,  International  Committee. 

Charles  R.  Towson 

Dr.  E.  H.  T.  Foster 

Industrial  Department  Secretaries. 

And  a  number  of  Carolina  Association  Leaders. 

•!«  ^  ^  ^ 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Tiger,  appeared  this  article 
which,  with  few  changes,  is  inserted  with  the  Author's 
permission. 
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A  Freshman  came  into  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  office  at  the  first 
of  the  year,  and  made  a  statement  something  like  this : 
"I  paid  a  man  fifty  cents  the  other  night  for  the  first 
quarter's  dues  to  the  Y,  M.  C.  A.,  but  I  have  thought 
it  over  and  don't  think  I  am  the  right  kind  of  a  man  to 
join  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. ;  so,  if  I  can,  I  should  like  to  have 
the  money  refunded."  The  question  was  asked,  ''What 
kind  of  a  man  do  you  think  one  should  be  if  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  ?"  ''I  do  not  know,  but  I  think 
he  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  earnest  man,  and  I 
think  he  never  would  do  anything  wrong — that  is,  the 
other  cadets  would  expect  him  to  be  a  good  deal  better 
than  those  who  were  not  members.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  church  and  a  Christian,  but  I  arn  not  very  active." 

''Here's  the  question :  Are  you  the  kind  of  a  man 
that  would  like  to  see  other  fellows  try  to  live  the  best 
they  know  how?  Are  you  interested  in  having  things 
done  for  the  good  of  the  other  fellows,  and  are  you  inter- 
ested in  helping  the  other  fellows  do  what  they  can  to 
create  a  higher  moral  atmosphere  about  the  College? 
The  members  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  do  not  set  themselves 
up  as  being  better  than  their  fellow-students,  they  are 
not  expected  to  go  around  with  faces  as  long  as  the  pro- 
verbial Government  mule,  or  maintain  a  continuously 
holier-than-you  aittitude  toward  their  fellows.  They  are 
simply  a  band  of  men  who  say,  by  their  becoming  mem- 
bers of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  that  they  want  to  see  those  things 
done  in  the  College  which  will  make  for  better  living 
both  here  and  through  life.  They  are  expected  to  try  to 
discourage  those  things  which  are  harmful  either  to  the 
interest  of  the  individual  or  to  the  College  as  a  whole. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  doesn't  want  a  meml>ership  composed 
of  long-haired  men  and  mollycoddles.  It  wants  strong, 
virile   men — men   wIk^  si  and    for   something.      If  you    arc 
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that  kind  of  a  man,  and  wish  to  help  us  here,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  have  you  join  witlh  us." 

"I  didn't  know  that  was  what  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was 
for"  said  the  Freshman,  ''Certainly  I'll  join,  and  I  would 
just  as  soon  pay  tthe  balance  of  my  dues  now.  How  much 
is  it?" 


F.  H.  McDonald,  '14. 


Editors  : 


R.  W.   FANT,   '13. 


''The  Davidson  College  Magazine"  is  one  of  the  best 
magazines  that  have  come  to  our  table  this  past  month. 
In  it  the  proportion  of  fiction,  essay,  and  poetry  is  well 
preserved.  The  stories  have  plot  and  life,  and  the  essays 
cover  their  subjects  well  without  an  overload  of  purely 
scientific  terms.  "A  Singer's  Sorrows"  keeps  us  inter- 
ested to  the  end,  and  the  end  is  one  that  satisfies.  The 
essay  on  "Ap|>cndicilis,"  while  short,  is  full  of  humor,  and 
convinces  one  that  the  writer  has  been  there  (pardon  the 
term,  but  we  believe  in  slang.)  The  only  defect  with  the 
magazine  is  the  lack  of  jokes  of  any  sort,  an  omission 
which  if  remedied  would  make  a  sj)lendid  magazine. 

^a  *  ili  *  Til  Hi  * 

"The  IVinthro/)  College  Journal"  is  a  distinct  dis- 
appointment this  month.  There  is  a  complete  absence  of 
any  real  poetry,  arfcd  the  stories  are  shallow,  lacking  plot. 
There  are  three  short  cssay.s — all  on  subjects  which  have 
great  possibilities  in  them.  The  Fun  Department  is  very 
good.     The  story,  ''Walter's  Letter,"  deserves  mentioning. 
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One  of  the  neatest  and  most  attractively  bound  maga- 
zines that  came  to  us  last  month,  was  ''The  Collegian." 
All  of  the  departments  of  the  magazine  are  well  worked 
up.     The  poem  "Life"  deserves  mentioning. 

^  4- 

''The  Erothesian''  was  received  and  read  with  much 
pleasure.  Though  we  haven't  time  to  criticize  it's  depart- 
ments, we  would  like  to  add  a  few  lines  to  it's  toast. 

A  QIIirtHtmaa  QIoaBt 

Here's  ito  the  red  of  the  holly  berry. 

And  to  it's  leaf  so  green; 
And  here's  to  the  lips  that  are  just  as  red. 

And  the  fellow  who  is  not  so  green. 

Here's  to  the  berry  of  the  mistletoe, 

And  to  it's  leaf  so  green; 
And  here^s  (to  the  aid  it  gives  the  girl, 
And  the  fellow  that  is  so  green. 
^  4- 
We    acknowledge    the  other    exchanges :     The  Chicora 
Almacen,    The    Wesleyan,    Woiford  College  Journal,   The 
Columbian,    The   Palmetto,    The  St.    Mary's    Music,  The 
Co-Ed,  The  Trinity  Archive,  The  Yelloiv  Jacket. 


Editor:    H.  A.  HAGOOD,  '13. 


pLeaSe  Excuse  sPEliN  And  tYpesETtIng  ON  aC- 
CouNt  Of  thE  Rush  oF  the  hOlLIdayS. 

A.  L.  Harris,  '09,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  A. 
and  M.  College  of  Texas,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion with  the  British  government  as  cotton  expert  in 
South  Africa.  His  salary,  w^hich  is  a  fine  one,  started 
from  the  day  he  signed  the  contract,  showiag  that  no  ex- 
pense is  spared  these  days  to  obtain  the  right  man  for 
the  right  place.  We  wish  him  much  success  in  his  new 
and  far-distant  home. 

^  4- 

Tom  Robertson,  '08,  has  purchased  the  business  of  Mr. 
Winslow  Sloan,  and  is  now  ready  to  sell  the  cadets  any- 
thing they  need  in  the  line  of  hardware,  crockery,  feed- 
stuffs,  etc.  We  arc  glad  to  see  him  here,  and  wish  him 
much  ludk. 

4-  + 

It  can  be  proved  tlvait  the  saving  on  four  tungsten 
lamps  over  four  carbon  lamps  in  one  year  is  over 
$1,248,000.  If  you  don't  believe  it.  ask  a  certain  Elec- 
trical Senior. 
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W.  D.  Ezell,  'i2,  is  teaching  school  in  eastern  Tennesee. 

F.  B.  Green,  'lo,  formerly  located  in  Philadelphia,  is 
now  with  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  at  Paducah,  Ky. 

-h  4- 

W.  J.  Brockington,  'lo'  who  is  now  Director  of  the 
Agricultural  department  of  the  Calhoun  Agri-School  at 
Calhoun,  La.,  spent  ithe  Christmas  holidays  at  his  home  in 
this  State. 

4-  4- 

John  Caldwell,  '12,  is  in  the  draughting  department  of 
the  Interurban  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

-h  4. 

The  Clemson  men  in  the  Capital  City  have  finally 
gotten  together,  and  have  organized  The  Clemson  Club 
of  Columbia.  They  have  a  very  enthusiastic  membership, 
and  will  begin  the  New  Year  with  a  big  banquet  on  the 
night  of  January  loth.  To  this,  all  men  who  have  been 
one  year  at  Clemson,  are  invited.  We  are  sure  that  the 
program  of  the  evening  will  be  interesting  and  thorough- 
ly enjoyed.  Here's  hoping  that  the  near  future  will  see 
many  flourishing  Alumni  organizations  in  the  cities  of  the 
South. 

4.  ^ 

Hurrah  for  Roy  Reid  of  class  '12;  he  has  taken  unto 
himself  a  wife!  Yes,  he  was  really  married  the  Sunday 
before  Christmas,  and  they  are  now  enjoying  their  honey- 
monn  at  Clinton,  Ky,  where  'Tandy"  is  teaching  Senior 
English.  We  wish  to  extend  to  them  our  very  best 
wishes. 

Prof:     'Mr.  ,  if  you  were  a  mile  high  in  a  bal- 
loon, and  wanted  to  come  down,  what  would  you  do? 
Cadet :     Put  on  some  more  sandbags,  professor. 
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J.  D.  Maxwell,  '08,  who  until  recently  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Spartanburg  Street  Rwy.  Co.,  has  left  to 
assume  the  duties  of  General  Manager  of  an  Electric 
Supply  Company  in  Pennsylvania. 

W.  F.  Ckiom,  '69,  was  seen  on  tlie  Camput  a  few  days 
ago. 

It  is  said  that  an  untruth  a  day  old  is  a  lie;  a  year  old, 
a  falsehood;  a  century  old,  a  legend. 

L.  A.  Tervin,  '99,  is  engineer  for  a  mining  company 
with  headquarters  in  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 

Ed.  Hartley,  '12,  is  with  the  General  Electric  Co.  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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T.    G.    ROBERTSON 

SUCCESSOR  TO  WINSLOW  SLOAN 

Under  our  new  management  we 
intend  to  give  better  and  more 
up-to-date  service  ttian  ever  be- 
fore. -:-  -:-         -:- 

GROCERIES 

Cadets  are  always  welcome  and 
their  patronage  will  be  appreciat- 
ed.    We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Athletic  Goods  and 
College  Novelties. 

Store  and  Restaurant. 


UNIFORMS 

AND 

EQUIPMENTS 

For  All  Mlliitary  Organizations 


William  C.  Rowland 

J024  RACE  STREET 
PHILADEXPHIA,   PA. 

Official  Contractor  for  Glemson  College 


We  Pay  all  Express  or  Postage 

MAIL  ORDERS   SENT   OUT   SAME   DAY 

RECEIVED. 

Pennants 25  cents  to  $2.00  Each 

Pillow   Covers $2.00   to   $3.50    Each 

Leather  Banners $3.50   Each 

Solid   Gold   Seal  Broach  Pins $2.25 

Solid  Gold  Seal  Stick  Pins $2.00 

Solid   Gold   Seal   Rings,   Ladies' $3.00 

Solid   Gold   Seal   Rings,   Men's $5.00 

Sterling   Silver   Hat   Pins $1.50 

—     OR     — 
ANYTHING   ELSE    IN    CLEMSON   JEWELRY. 

L*    Cleveland  Martin, 

DRUGGIST 

CLEMSON  COLLEGE,       -      S.  C. 


American 
National  Life 

Insurance  Company 

Of  Lynchburg,  Va. 
"THE  MOST  PROGRESSIVE  and  CON- 
SERVATIVE SOUTHERN  COMPANY  " 

F.  W.  FELKEL,  Gen.  Agt. 

AiuloTHon,   S.  C. 


Here  the  Conquering 
Hero  Comes 

If  })ou  can't  be  the  "hero,"  make 
the  most  of  it — smoke  a  Fatima. 

60  Faffma  eoapona  toill  tecan  a  white  aatin 
ptOow  top,  24  in.  aquare.  decorated  with  hand- 
$omeiy  patntedfiotoers— 12  deaigna  to  adectfronu 
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As  You  Like  It" 

Delivered 
Promptly 


When  you  are  in  the  market  for  Catalogs, 
Annuals,  Booklets,  Pamphlets,  Programs, 
let  us  Demonstrate  our  Claims  to  do 
First  Class  Printing  Promptly.    :        : 


ADVOCATE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Manufacturing  Printers 
Pubiisiiers  and  Binders 

Greenville,    :         :    S.  C. 


^^  ^^ 


"BOOT  BLACKS" 

who  value  thcxf  rcptttatxon  always  tssc 


/SHoe  Foliahea 

Because  they  are  sure  of  a 

Better   Polish  Without 
Injury   to    the   Leather 

Finest  in  Quality  Largest  in  Variety 

"BULLY    SHINE" 

A  Waterproof  Pasie 
Polish 

For  ALL  kinds  o  £  black 
shoes  and  OLD  rubbers. 
Blacks,  polishes,  softens  and 
preserves. 

Contains  oils  and  waxes 
to  polish  and  preserve  the 
leather — Also  Russet  Bully 
Shine. 

Large  tin  boxes  10  cents.     Boxes  open  with  a  Key. 


•'GILTEDGE"  the  only  ladies'  shoe  dressing  that  positively 
contains  OIL.  Blacks  and  Polishes  ladies'  and  children's 
boots  aad  shoes,  shines  without  rubbing,  25  cents.  "French 
Gloss,"  10  cents. 

"STAR"  combination  for  cleaning  and  polishing  all  kinds 
of  russet  or  tan  shoes,  10  cents.     "Dandy"  size  25  cents. 

"OUICKWHITE"  (in  liquid  form  with  sponge)  quickly 
cleans  and  whitens  dirty  oanvas  shoes,  10c  and  25c. 

"ALBO"  cleans  and  whitens  canvas  shoes.  In  round  white 
cakes  packed  in  zinc-tin  boxes,  with  sponge,  10c.  In  hand- 
some, large  aluminum  boxes,  with  sponge,  25c. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 


^0^^i^^m£^^mi%^^0^i^i^9ifmt^S^t^ff^^^Mf^is^ff^S^^^^^^^^^fi^^^Mi^ 


The 

Clemson  Agricultural  College 

of  South  Carolina 

Ninety-four  Teachers,  Ofl&cers  and  Assistants. 

Enrollment  Over  Eight  Hundred  Students 
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W.    J.    HUNTER,    '15. 

The  winter  winds  go  hast'ning-  by 
Moaning  their  songs  of  wildest  glee; 

A  cloud  doth  float  athwart  the  sky 
Alone,  and  with  the  winds  as  free. 

O,  let  them  pass  and  passing  bring 

Some  gentle  and  lovelier  scene ! 
E'en  now  I  hear  soft  murmurings 

Of  Spring,  e'en  see  the  faintest  green. 

The  carol  of  the  jay  is  heard 

In  forest  deep  and  orchard  tree; 
He  with  his  every  waii)led  word 

Foretells  the  coming  Spring  with  glee. 

O,  haste  thee  Spring,  why  linger  by 
With  Love  longing  to  keep  her  trust 

Mid  blowing  flow'rs  and  clear  blue  sky — 
O,  haste,  sweet  welcome  time  of  bliss! 
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Qllunbtng  l^xktB  l^mk 

J.   L.   CARSON,   JR. 

''Say,  but  it's  some  beauty  place,  isn't  it?"     Thus  I  ad- 
dressed my  friend  as  we  both  ahghted  from  a  Rock  Island 
train  at    Colorado  Springs    one  day    last  July.     For    two 
days    we    had    been    whirled    westward    over    broad  level 
prairies  with  never  a  thing  to  break  the  monotony  except 
a  stray  ranch  house  here  and  there,   a  herd  of  cattle  or 
those,  shy  little  prairie  dogs.     But  now  we  are  in  a  veri- 
table Eden.     We  walk  briskly  through  a  beautiful  grove 
of  trees,   follow  a  winding  path  which  leads  us  through 
lovely    flower    gardens    and  neatly    kept  lawns,  until  we 
come   to  an   immense  beautiful   structure   which   we  learn 
is  the    Antler's    Hotel,  world    famed    as  a  tourist    resort. 
We  reach  the  street  in  front  which  is  Pike's  Peak  Avenue, 
a  very  appropriate  name,  for  on  looking  down  this  broad 
highway,  Pike's  Peak  looms  up  in  the  near  distance  \as  a 
picture  in  a  frame.     We  slacken  our  pace  into  a  slow  walk. 
It  is  afternoon  and  people  are  parading  the  streets,  stroll- 
ing through  the  parks,  or  riding  about  in  automobiles  or 
on  horseback  over  the  paved  streets  and  driveways.     How 
cool  and  bracing  the  air  is;  so  unlike  the  hot  dry  winds 
that  sweep  the  i)lains  further  east.     .*\nd  how  majestic  the 
big  peaks  of  the   Rockies  look  down   on  this  quiet  little 
resort  city.     We  learn  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  region 
abounding    in    various    natural    wonders    of     which     the 
springs  form  a  center.     Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  is  the 
play  fround  of  America?     But  how  queer  the  setting.     On 
the  eastern    edfoic    of  the    beautiful  city  begins  the  broad, 
barren  prairies,  stretching  away  hundreds  of  miles  to  the 
eastward.      On  the  western  C(\i:;c  begins  the  lofty  eastern 
range  of  the  Rockies,  whose  many  peaks  tower  to  dizzy 
heights,   some   of   them  capped   in  snow.     I   shall   not   at- 
tempt  to  describe   the   beauty   and   grandeur   of   Colorado 
Springs   and    its  many   surrounding  natural   charms,  now 
arrayed  in  their  most  attractive  summer  garb.     My  com- 
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panion  and  I  have  come  to  this  place  for  one  purpose 
above  all  others,  and  that  is  to  climb  Pike's  Peak.  I  can 
picture  it  now  looming  away  up  in  the  sky,  far,  far  above 
us,  and  can  imagine  it  frowning  down  upon  the  little  city 
nestling  at  its  base.  I  can  see  its  snow  covered  summit 
glistening  in  the  sun;  and  now  and  then  a  cloud  drifts  by, 
often  far  below  the  top.  Truly,  this  bulging  white  capped 
mass  of  earth  deserves  its  title,  "Monarch  of  the  range^ 
grim  sentinel  of  the  Rockies." 

We  arise  early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed  for 
the  climb,  and  find  it  clear  and  bracing.  We  take  a  car 
to  ^lanitou  which  places  us  at  the  foot  of  the  trail.  The 
trip  up  the  peak  is  not  complete  unless  the  traveller  pauses 
at  this  charming  spot  for  awhile.  We  find  Manitou  to  be 
a  picturesque  little  summering  place,  for  here  are  found 
the  most  wonderful  mineral  springs  in  the  world,  named 
after  the  famous  Indian  spirit  Manitou,  whom  the  Utes 
believed  had  the  power  of  curing  all  ills  with  his  healing 
waters.  We  are  told  that  there  springs  were  known  by 
the  Indians  long  before  the  Roman  empire  came  into  ex- 
istence. Close  by  is  one  of  nature's  masterpieces,  the 
wonderful  Garden  of  the  Gods,  and  not  far  removed  are 
the  Cave  of  the  Winds,  Cliff-dwellers  canyon  and  many 
other  places  of  interest. 

But  we  must  be  on  our  way  for  we  can  visit  these 
places  some  other  time.  Providing  ourselves  with  a 
heavy  sweator,  heavy  shoes,  and  a  ''slicker"  each,  we  set 
out,  following  the  old  Fremont  trail.  Immediately  we 
start  up-grade  through  big  beautiful  groves  of  trees ;  wend 
our  way  among  tremendous  boulders;  cross  wild  dashing 
mountain  streams,  sparkHng  with  water  as  clear  as  crys- 
tals. It  is  so  much  like  our  own  Carolina  mountains,  and 
we  do  not  realize  that  we  are  on  our  way  up  Pike's  Peak, 
and  we  are  not,  for  we  are  as  yet  three  or  four  miles  from 
the  actual  base.  We  find  ourselves  gradually  ascending 
the  side  of  a  mountain,  the  trail  on  which  will  eventually 
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place  us  at  the  base  of  the  peak.  Below  us  to  our  left,  a 
deep,  narrow  canyon  begins  to  unfold  itself,  getting  deep- 
er as  we  ascend.  Across  this  conyon  is  Eagle  Mountain, 
whose  sides  rise  up  almost  perpendicular  from  the  canyon 
below.  On  and  on  we  climb,  ever  eager  to  encounter  the 
higher  altitudes  and  corresponding  changes  above.  We 
are  gradually  losing  ourselves  among  mountains.  They 
seem  to  be  closing  in  on  all  sides.  Far  down  the  canyon 
we  hear  the  violent  puffing  of  a  small  locomotive,  and 
then  a  shrill  whistle.  At  first  we  are  startled,  but  on 
second  thought,  we  know  it  to  be  the  "demon"  of  the  cog 
road  bound  for  the  summit  with  its  car  of  passengers. 

After  a  good  long  climb  we  reach  the  Half -Way-House, 
which  by  the  way  is  about  a  third  of  the,  distance  up. 
Nestling  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  underneath  tall  pines 
and  cedars  is  the  snug  little  log  house,  maintained  by  the 
cog  road  for  the  comfort  of  persons  who  do  not  care  to 
risk  themselves  higher  up.  A  mountain  shower  halts  us 
here;  but  it  is  short  lived,  and  consists  mostly  of  heavy 
crashes  of  thunder  reverberating  among  the  mountains. 

After  eating  a  short  lunch,  we  are  again  on  our  way. 
Much  improved  by  our  rest,  we  hurry  onward  only  to 
slacken  down  quicker  than  we  wish,  for  we  begin  to  real- 
ize that  we  are  beginning  to  penetrate  the  upper  atmos- 
phere where  too  much  exertion  sometimes  ends  fatally. 
Since  leaving  the  Half- Way-House,  we  have  been  follow- 
ing the  trail  along  the  cog  road.  We  are  much  safer 
along  the  cog  road  in  case  of  a  snow-storm  than  we  would 
ibe  along  the  old  trail,  where  we  would  probably  lose  our 
way.  The  ascent  begins  in  earnest  now.  We  climb 
laboriously  up  one  long  slope  and  round  a  curve  only  to 
find  the  trail  more  difficult  beyond.  As  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, we  find  ourselves  pausing  every  -three  or  four  hun- 
dred yards  to  rest,  and  breathing  with  some  difficulty. 
While  pausing  at  one  point,  we  look  back  down  the  trail, 
and  sec  a   lone    traveller   coming  up.     On  welcoming  him, 
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we  find  he  is  a  gentleman  from  Texas  who  has  been  try- 
ing to  overtake  us  since  leaving  the  Half -Way-House,  it 
being  his  purpose  to  make  the  ascent  also.  On  and  slowly 
onward  we  climb,  barely  creeping  in  some  places,  and 
breathing  heavily.  We  pause  and  look  about  us.  We  are 
almost  on  the  timber  line,  which  is  I  believe  about  ii,ooo 
feet  above  sea  level.  There  remains  yet  over  3000  feet 
to  go,  and  we  begin  to  doubt  whether  or  not  the  rest  of 
the  trip  can  be  made.  Already  we  are  far  above  some  of 
the  surrounding  peaks.  Far  down  below  us  is  a  little 
sheet  of  water  which  is  a  big  reservoir  that  supplies  Colo- 
rado Springs  and  Manitou.  Long  since  have  we  passed 
Son-of-a-Gun  hill.  The  Devil's  Gateway,  and  Phantom 
curve,  interesting  points  on  the  way.  The  effect  of  our 
exertions  in  the  thin  atmosphere  is  keenly  felt  by  all.  A 
feeling  of  depression  about  the  lungs  compels  us  to  halt 
far  more  often  than  we  prefer.  We  dare  not  smoke  now 
or  exert  ourselves  too  severely. 

Several  times  the  cog  trains  have  passed  us  going  up  or 
down.  The  passengers  aboard  wave  to  us  and  shout  jest- 
ingly to  come  on  and  -keep  pace  with  them.  It's  rather 
unusual,  but  on  Pike's  Peak  the  mere  novelty  of  the  situ- 
ation throws  aside  all  formality  and  people  in  the  summit 
house  seem  closer  drawn  to  each  other  in  more  than  one 
way.  A  stranger  finds  out  you've  "footed"  k  up,  wants 
to  know  how  you  feel  after  the  climb,  etc.  A  young  lady 
approaches  you  without  the  least  hesitation  and  wants  to 
know  if  the  thin  atmosphere  affects  you  while  smoking 
your  pipe;  doesn't  see  how  you  can  breathe  enough  of  the 
thin  air  while  laboriously  climbing,  etc. 

But  I  am  going  too  far  ahead.  We  are  just  now 
passing  the  timber  line.  No  more  trees  after  this.  Not 
even  any  common,  ordinary  dirt;  nothing  but  rocks  upon 
rocks.  It  looks  as  if  someone  had  dumf>ed  all  the  rocks 
of  the  universe  in  one  immense  pile.  The  air  is  getting 
intensely  cold.     We  can  hardly  afford  to  rest  lest  we  grow 
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numb;  but  then  our  breath  comes  in  such  short  gasps,  and 
our  limbs  are  so  sore  that  rest  is  a  matter  of  necessity. 
This  is  without  doubt  the  chief  argument  against  making 
the  trip  afoot.  Slowly  onward  we  creep;  no  conversation 
now.  That  has  been  practically  dropped  long  ago.  \\^hen 
one  feels  like  resting,  he  quietly  sits  down,  and  the  others 
follow  suit  without  a  murmur.  If  one  speaks  it  seems  a 
queer  voice  you've  never  heard  before.  The  cold  is  be- 
coming almost  unbearable.  We  have  now  attained  a 
point  far  above  any  of  the  surrounding  peaks.  We  stand 
and  gaze  over  a  veritable  sea  of  mountains,  some  of  them 
capped  in  snow.  Already,  we  have  passed  some  drifts  on 
the  slopes  indicating  that  we  are  within  the  snow  line. 
Down,  far  down  below  us  is  the  small  dark  blotch  on  the 
edge  of  the  prairie  and  nestling  at  the  base  of  the  range 
that  we  know  to  be  Colorado  Springs.  Eighty  miles  to  the 
north  is  the  city  of  Denver,  queen  city  of  the  plains. 
Over  to  the  southwest  in  a  broad  valley  itself  10,000  feet 
above  sea  level  is  the  famous  Cripple  Creek  gold  mining 
district,  richest  in  the  world.  And  away  to  the  east  the 
vast  limitless  plains  stretch  on  and  on  like  a  great  smooth 
sea  until  they  are  lost  far  out  in  the  hazy  eastern  horizon. 
It  seems  that  we  have  suddenly  been  transferred  from 
civilization  to  a  great  voiceless  unknown,  so  still  and  quiet 
is  ever^-thing.  Not  a  living  soul  to  be  seen,  and  we  im- 
agine we  are  all  alone  away  uj)  on  the  earth's  backbone, 
as  one  observer  has  put  it.  Great  Cresar's  ghost !  What's 
this  coming.  Facing  about  we  see  something  that  com- 
pels us  to  stand  and  gaze  in  helpless  wonder  and  sur- 
prise. A  whitish  grey  cloud  of  immense  proportions  is 
silerrtly  but  rapidly  moving  toward  us.  On  it  conies,  and 
we  gaze  half  in  delight,  half  in  anxiety,  so  silently  and 
ghostlike  does  it  approach  us.  Now  it  has  enveloped  us. 
A  moment  before  we  gazed  across  unobstructed  space  to 
the  far  ends  of  the  horizon,  hut  now  we  can  sec  scarcely 
thirtv  vards   bcvond    us.     We  are    almost    worn  out  with 
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climbing.  Our  thighs  and  chests  are  aching,  but  it  is  too 
cold  to  rest.  And  now  to  add  to  our  misery,  it  begins  to 
sleet,  and  then  to  develop  gradually  into  a  heavy  snow- 
storm. We  surely  cannot  be  far  from  the  crest  now. 
This  encourages  us  somewhat,  and  we  struggle  upward 
through  the  snow  for  three  or  four  hundred  yards  when 
we  simply  must  rest  our  tired  limbs,  and  replenish  our 
lungs.  To  escape  the  weather  and  the  wind,  which  is  now 
blowing  the  snow  in  a  thousand  directions,  we  seek  the 
shelter  of  a  big  overhanging  boulder  where  we  find  it 
quite  dry  underneath.  It  commences  to  snow  frightfully. 
We  simply  must  gain  the  top  somehow,  for  we  are  too 
near  the  end  of  our  journey  to  think  of  turning  back. 
Presently  our  old  friend  the  cog  train  comes  puffing 
through  the  storm  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  pushing 
its  one  coach,  whose  occupants  are  bundled  in  blankets 
and  fur  coats — this  is  July,  mind  you.  We  wait  for  about 
five  minutes,  and  then  to  our  great  joy,  hear  not  indis- 
tinctly one  long  shrill  whistle.  All  three  smile  in  spite  of 
ourselves  for  we  understand  its  meaning.  It  is  the  sum- 
mit blow.  Rapidly  as  we  can,  we  make  our  last  climb  and 
gain  the  warm  interior  of  the  summit  house,  numb  and 
almost  exhausted.  Almost  the  first  thing  we  notice  is 
that  two  ladies  of  the  last  car  load  have  fainted,  and  are 
being  revived  with  some  kind  of  restorative.  We  find  the 
summit  house  to  be  a  long,  low  building  of  solid  rock  and 
cement  construction,  and  consists  of  a  modern  circular 
lunch  counter,  seven  or  eight  rooms  comprising  the  hotel, 
a  souvenir  room,  a  telegraph  office,  by  the  way  the  high- 
est in  the  world,  and  a  big  lounging  room.  We  make  for 
a  fire  at  once,  and  proceed  to  thaw  out.  Then  some  per- 
fectly delicious  steaming  consomme  and  coffee  bring  us 
back  to  normal. 

Outside  it  looks  and  sounds  as  if  it  were  brewing  a 
blizzard.  The  storm  beats  upon  the  summit  house  in  all 
its  furv,  but  the  solid    old  structure  is  used  to  such  the  year 
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round,  and  remains  as  firm  as  if  it  were  anchored  to  the 
top  of  the  peak.  After  drinking  the  hot  stimulants  we 
h^d  ordered,  we  sit  around  the  fire,  and  are  quite  content 
to  rest  our  weary  bodies.  How  pleasant  it  is  to  again 
talk  to  people  from  the  earth,  for  it  seems  that  we  have 
been  separated  from  them  quite  a  while.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  has  been  only  about  seven  hours  since  we  started 
from  Manitou.  There's  nothing  at  the  top,  excepting  the 
summit  house,  but  the  bare  rocks  and  now  that  we  had 
begun  to  see  far  down  the  mountain,  but  on  the  crest,  one 
has  the  delightful  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  mountain  de- 
cline on  all  sides.  Despite  our  small  hardships,  we  all 
agree  that  it's  well  worth  the  time  and  trouble  to  "go  up 
on  America's  roof,  and  see  how  the  world  is  made." 


&^4& 
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H.   L.   P.,    14. 

As  one  stood  on  the  large,  smooth  rock  that  projected 
far  out  and  high  up  on  the  slope  of  The-Most-Southern- 
Twin  there  was  a  strange  sight  to  greet  ones  eyes,  es- 
pecially at  sunset.  Towering  over  the  nearer  mountains 
one  could  see  old  Love- You  point  many  miles  away. 
Love- You  point  was  a  cliff  that  formed  the  top  of  the 
highest  mountain  in  those  parts.  It  had  three  faces,  or 
smooth  surfaces,  as  you  will,  all  facing  in  the  same  general 
direction — arranged  in  columnar  order — but  whose  planes 
intersected  each  other. 

Through  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  a  gap  in  the  moun- 
tains far  away  from  The-Most-Southern-Twin  the  sun 
was  allowed  to  shine  on  Love- You  point  long  after  twi- 
light had  fallen  on  the  tops  of  all  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains. 

The  uppermost  face  of  Love- You  was  a  very  white 
flinty  rock.  The  second  or  middle  cliff  was  a  flint  of 
darker  color  while  the  lower  face  was  a  dull  red  with  a 
glistening  surface. 

Every  clear  evening  when  the  sun  had  gone  down  be- 
hind the  mountains  and  twilight  had  fallen  on  the  top  of 
The-Most-Southern-Twin  the  light  of  the  sun  would  be 
reflected  with  a  dull  red  glow  from  the  lower  face  of 
Love- You  toward  the  rock  high  upon  The-Most-Southern- 
Twin.  As  the  sun  sank  the  light  would  die  off  on  the 
lower  face  and  would  be  reflected  by  the  middle  face. 
Here  it  would  remain  an  instant  and  then,  sometimes,  with 
almost  the  suddenness  of  a  flash  it  would  rise  to  the  upper 
cliff  sending  forth  a  brighter  and  whiter  light. 

Many  a  strange  man  of  the  world  had  silently  reached 
up  and  taken  off  his  hat  to  Nature  as  he  beheld  this  beau- 
tiful sight  with  its  strange  play  of  colors  and  peculiar 
message — 'T  love  you." 

******* 

Up  the  long  slope  of  The-Most-Southern-Twin  rode  a 
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stranger,  dressed  in  a  neat  suit  of  brown,  with  leggings  to 
match.  His  frame  was  large  and  his  shoulders  square. 
He  had  reached  the  coveted  six-feet-two  of  manhood.  An 
old  sloucli  hat  shaded  his  face,  a  face  that  was  lined  and 
scarred  with  many  battles — yet  it  was  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
His  eyes  were  kind  and  firm.  The  set  of  his  mouth  and 
jaws  showed  that  he  was  a  man  to  give  commands.  Truly 
he  was  a  master  among  men. 

As  he  rode  on  up  the  mountain  his  fetaures  relaxed  and 
a  kindly  expression  came  over  his  face.  He  had  reached 
the  hallowed  spot  that  in  his  boyhood  days  he  called  home. 
Before  him  was  an  old  log  cabin,  now  rotten  and  falling 
down.  Over  behind  the  cabin  was  the  stump  of  an  old 
hickory  tree  whose  leaves  now  lay  like  a  blanket  over  the 
grave  of  his  father  and  mother.  Right  here  in  the  front 
yard  was  the  very  spot  that  his  father,  a  rough  moun- 
taineer, had  been  shot  down  by  Pansy's  father. 
"Pansy?"  The  thought  of  her  came  again  for  the  thou- 
sand and  first  time  that  day.  Pansy,  the  girl  he  had  loved 
in  his  youth.  The  girl  he  had  almost  sworn  to  marry  in 
spite  of  her  father.  Dan  Way  ford  and  all  his  bunch.  He 
remembered  telling  Pansy  good-bye.  The  tears  came  into 
her  eyes  at  tliat  parting.  They  came  into  his  eyes  now  as 
thought  of  it,  and  what  he  had  left  behind.  For  he  had 
left  love  behind  and  search  as  he  might  for  it  in  the  outer 
world  it  would  not  come  into  the  fighter's  soul,  and  with- 
out it  he  was  doomed  to  fight  on  until  the  end.  He  had 
gone  his  way  and  she  had  gone — where?  His  way  had 
been  rough.  He  had  given  the  world  the  knife  and  the 
knife  to  the  hilt.  The  world  had  yielded  to  him  money. 
power,  knowledge,  and  manhood. 

"Rut  where  had  Pansy  gone?"  "What  was  her  lot?" 
"Had  she  ever  married?"  These  he  asked  himself  as  he 
started  up  the  mountain  towards  Pansy's  old  hotne.  But, 
alas!     "Himself"  could  not  answer. 

Pnn^\   nlso  bad  hnd  her  fights  and  she  had  been  one  of 
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the  fittest  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Her  deep  blue 
eyes  had  not  lost  their  clearness.  Her  rosy  lips  had  not 
lost  any  of  their  ruby  red.  Her  trim  little  figure  had  not 
lost  its  exquisite  mold,  but  was  a  woman's  figure  now. 
Her  pretty  little  white  hands  had  not  lost  their  beauty 
through  the  years  of  work  she  had  gone  through.  But 
this  Tadingford  Wilmers  did  not  know  as  he  rode  up  the 
mountain. 

He  soon  came  to  Pansy's  old  home.  It,  too,  was  a  log 
cabin,  now  deserted  but  not  in  the  advanced  stage  of  de- 
cay that  his  own  home  was.  Dismounting  and  fastening 
his  horse  to  a  tree  he  went  and  sat  down  on  the  front 
steps  where,  perhaps,  Pansy  had  often  sat.  This  place  did 
not  awaken  any  tender  emotions,  as  did  the  one  further 
back,  except  for  Pansy's  sake.  He  had  never  been  there 
but  twice  on  account  of  Pansy's  father  who  had  threatened 
his  life  more  than  once.  And  to  keep  from  killing  her 
father,  Tad  had  gone  away.  He  did  not  notice  the  fresh 
horse  tracks  in  the  front  yard  and  he  had  not  observed 
those  same  horse  tracks  in  the  yard  of  the  cabin  he  had 
passed  farther  back. 

Going  back  to  his  horse  he  mounted  and  rode  away 
lost  in  thought. 

Suddenly  his  horse  came  to  a  stop  and  he  aw^oke  with 
a  start.  Where  was  he?  By  the  road  ahead  of  him 
another  horse  was  tied,  and,  Shades  of  Froebel,  it  bore  a 
ladies  saddle!  Dismounting  he  tied  his  horse  to  a  sap- 
ling and  walked  on  down  the  road  his  knees  shaking  and 
his  great  frame  trembling,  the  reason  for  which  he  knew 
not.  Coming  around  a  sharp  curve  a  large  rounded  rock 
loomed  up  before  him.  Settled  high  on  the  top  of  it  was 
a  figure — the  figure  of  a  woman  in  a  riding  habit.  He 
clambered  up  the  rock  towards  it.  The  woman  did  not 
turn  as  he  approached,  but  sat  looking  aff  into  space  lost 
in  dreams. 

"Madam,  you  are  in  a  lonely  place  to  be  by  yourself." 
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She  jumped  up  at  the  first  word  and  faced  him.  A  thou- 
sand wild  thoughts  raced  through  his  brain  and  he  took 
in  a  thousand  things  about  her  at  a  glance — she  had  deep 
blue  eyes — her  skin  looked  soft  like  velvet — her  hands 
were  very  pretty. 

"Tad  was  with  me  until  you  came,"  she  said.  At  the 
name  he  started  and  turned  pale.  He  peered  into  her 
face  with  the  light  of  an  unbeliever  in  his  eyes. 

"Are  you  Pansy?"  he  said.  She  jumped  as  he  spoke 
these  words  and  her  face  went  white,  then  red. 

He  held  out  his  arms.  She  came  slowly  toward  him. 
and  into  them.  As  they  folded  about  her  those  rosy  red 
lips  that  he  had  once  told  her  playfully,  he  would  kiss 
some  day  yielded  to  his  in  sweet  surrender. 

Twilight  had  fallen.  As  she  stood  leaning  against  Tad 
with  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  his  wet  temple  pressing 
against  the  soft  hair  of  her  forehead  his  fighting  soul 
found  peace,  and  it  was  sweet  |>eace. 

'T  love  you  Pansy,"  he  said. 

"I  love  you  Tad." 

A  dull  red  glow  flaslied  from  far  away.  They  turned 
to  look  as  a  message  was  flashed  forth — "I  Love  You"  it 
said — "I  Love  You,"  and  again  with  purer  ray  "I  Love 
You." 
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Wnn  Mtn  ffilonmng- 

C.    J.    KING,    '13. 

Discharged ! 

Harold  Manning  could  hardly  believe  such  a  thing  pos- 
sible as  he  forced  his  way  through  the  crowds  that 
thronged  Fifth  Avenue  one  afternoon  of  a  day  in  June. 
It  had  all  happened  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  A  few 
minutes  before  he  had  been  called  to  the  desk  of  his  em- 
ployer and  was  told  that  his  services  were  no  longer 
needed.  For  three  years  he  had  been  private  secretary  to 
Colonel  Hopkins,  the  well  known  President  of  the  N.  Y. 
and  Northern  railroad  Company,  better  known  to  the 
railroad  men  as  "Old  Hop.''  Manning's  services  had 
evidently  given  complete  satisfaction  until  of  late;  and 
now  occurred  to  him  the  key  to  the  whole  matter.  He 
had  noticed  that  it  had  only  been  since  he  had  become  so 
attentive  to  Kathrine,  Old  Hop's  only  daughter,  that  his 
work  was  found  unsatisfactory;  but  he  had  never  dreamed 
that  it  would  result  in  his  discharge.  Kathrine  had  never 
opposed  his  attentions,  from  the  first,  and  he  had  now  be- 
come one  of  her  most  favored  admirers. 

So  this  was  why  Manning  was  in  such  an  ill  frame  of 
mind  as  he  breasted  the  tide  of  people  on  their  way  to 
the  baseball  park.  The  shouts  of  the  newsboys  flaunting 
their  sporting  extras;  the  hurrrying  crowds,  or  the  clang- 
ing traffic  attracted  little  of  his  attention  on  this  evening. 
He  was  thinking  what  the  future  had  in  store  for  him ;  and 
he  saw  but  little  that  was  pleasant  in  the  prospect.  He 
thought  of  the  weeks  of  vain  searching  for  employment; 
the  terse  answers  of  the  cold,  heartless  business  men, 
which  were  always  the  same;  and  then  he  thought  of  the 
small  funds  which  he  possessed,  and  wondered  ho^v  long 
he  would  be  able  to  live  decently. 

Suddenly,  he  stopped,  as  the  sign  of  a  saloon  attracted 
his  attention.     He  had  not  touched  a  drop  for  years. 
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*'I  wonder  if  she  cares  what  becomes  of  me,"  he  mut- 
tered, "but  what  does  it  matter,  now,  anyway."  He 
hesitated  again  and  then  pushed  his  way  into  the  saloon. 

When  Manning  reached  his  rooms  after  several  hours 
of  drunken  debauchery,  he  found  that  several  letters  had 
been  left  by  the  postman.  One  in  a  well-known  hand 
writing.  He  opened  it  first.  His  mind  had  somewhat 
cleared  and  he  read: 
Dear  Harold : 

If  you  really  care  for  me  you  will  not  give  me  up.  I 
hope  you  will  prove  the  man  I  thought  you  to  be. 

"Kitty." 

"And    to    think    she    does    care"  he    said,  "and  knows 

already    what    a    wretch    I    have    been."     It    took  only  a 

moment  for  Manning  to  make  a  resolution,  and  the  next 

morning  when  the  Western  Limited  pulled  away  from  the 

terminal  he  was  one  of  her  passengers. 

******* 

About  noon  on  a  summer's  day,  a  year  later,  a  rider 
could  be  seen  crossing  a  piece  of  desert  waste  in  Northern 
Arizona.  Although  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  cowboy,  with 
leathern  chaps,  blue  shirt,  and  wide  sombrero,  one  might 
recognize  this  rider  as  the  Harold  Manning  who  one  year 
before  had  applied  at  the  Bar  "Z"  ranch  for  work.  The 
several  months  of  out  door  riding  and  roping  steers  had 
had  their  effect  on  the  "tenderfoot,"  for  he  was  now 
hardened  into  a  tough,  muscular  man  with  countenance 
bronzed  by  constant  exposure  to  the  sun.  It  had  not 
taken  long  for  Manning  to  show  the  ranchmen  what  stuflF 
he  was  made  of,  for  from  the  second  day  after  his  arrival, 
when  he  thrashed  two  drunken  cowboys  who  tried  to 
ninke  him  dnnce,  he  had  grown  in  popularity,  and  in 
eight  months  he  was  foreman  of  the  ranch. 

To-day  he  had  been  riding  all  day  in  search  of  a  new 
water  supply  for  the  famished  herd  of  three  thousand 
TTrrcfnrfl^.      At   last   successful,   he  was  now   returning  to 
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direct  the  cowboys  to  the  water.  Soon  he  caught  sight  of 
the  herd  approaching  about  two  miles  to  the  south.  He 
halted  his  tired  mustang,  threw  oneleg  across  the  saddle,  and 
sat  calmly  scanning  the  surrounding  country  while  await- 
ing the  approaching  herd. 

Far  to  the  east  and  south  lay  a  vast  stretch  of  desert, 
covered  only  by  a  scant  growth  of  sage  brush  and  mes- 
quet,  and  whose  only  living  inhabitants  are  a  few  rattle- 
snakes. To  the  north  stretched  a  rolling  prairie,  once 
green  with  grass,  but  now  scorching  from  the  drought  and 
the  hot  sun.  Dividing  the  two  stretches,  lay  the  bed  of 
an  old  stream,  on  whose  southern  side  rose  a  steep  bluff. 
The  trail  led  along  the  top  of  this  bluff  and  then  crossed 
into  the  prairie  lands  below. 

As  Manning  sat  gazing  across  the  desert,  he  saw  a 
cloud  of  dust  rise  and  trail  after  what  appeared  to  be  an 
automobile.  As  it  came  nearer,  following  the  trail,  he 
discerned  that  it  was  a  small  gray  runabout,  and  that  the 
driver  was  a  girl.  Then  he  remembered  having  heard 
that  the  daughter  of  a  rich  easterner  was  spending  the 
summer  with  her  uncle  on  the  neighboring  ranch. 

"So  this  is  the  girl,"  he  muttered.  Gee,  but  I  wish  a 
tire  would  puncture."  Suddenly  he  noticed  a  coniniotion 
among  the  approaching  van  of  cattle.  The  leading  steers, 
already  wild  with  thirst,  had  caught  sight  of  the  dry 
stream  bed  and  had  started  a  stampede.  In  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  cowboys  to  check  it,  the  herd  came  on  at  a 
wild  pace,  a  van  of  flying  hoofs  and  tossing  horns. 

"Great  Scott!"  he  exclaimed,  "what  if  they  go  over  the 
bluff."  Just  then  he  noticed  something  else  which  in- 
creased his  horror.  The  girl,  instead  of  entering  the  road 
into  the  valley  below,  as  he  had  expected,  had  followed 
the  trail  and  stopped  her  car  on  the  bluff  so  as  to  get  a 
view  of  the  country,  and  was  now  right  in  front  of  the 
charging  cattle.  She  saw  her  danger  even  before  he 
yelled  to  her  and  began  cranking  the  engine.     As  ^^lanning 
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had  hoped,  the  snorting  engine  served  to  check  the  rush, 
and  the  leading  cattle  veered  to  both  sides  of  the  car,  then 
catching  sight  of  the  bluff,  stopped  in  their  tracks.  But 
the  rush  of  the  maddened  animals  in  the  rear  pushed  them 
forward  and  many  v/ere  forced  over  the  bluff  to  fall  with 
a  hollow  ''thump"  into  the  valley  below.  The  rush  at  last 
being  checked,  the  cattle  gathered  into  a  circular  mass  and 
began  the  process  of  "milling,"  well  known  to  cattle  men 
Manning  noticed  that  the  little  gray  runabout  was  the 
center  of  this  ''mill"  and  about  it  the  cattle  vAere  pressing, 
all  moving  in  a  circle  and  all  with  horns  toward  the  cen- 
ter. He  realized  the  great  danger  of  the  girl,  who  sat 
pale  and  helpless  in  the  center  of  that  sea  of  tossing  horns, 
unable  to  budge  the  little  car.  He  knew  what  the  result 
of  a  little  commotion  in  that  mass  would  mean.  He  knew 
that  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  break  up  the  mill,  and 
that  before  that  time  the  girl  would  be  crushed  to  d'eath' 
by  the  stampeding  cattle.  In  a  moment,  his  revolver  was 
out  and,  riding  into  the  pressing  mass  of  wild  animals,  he 
began  firing  into  them  with  deadly  effect  slowly  cutting  a 
path  for  himself,  riding  over  the  dead  animals.  The  cow- 
boys from  the  outskirts  of  the  ''mill"  watched  him  in  awe 
as  he  thus  cut  his  way  into  what  appeared  certain  death. 
Just  as  he  neared  the  girl  the  rush  of  the  cattle  turned  the 
little  car  over.  A  moment  more  and  the  girl  would  have 
been  crushed  beneath  a  thousand  hoofs.  But  Manning  at 
this  timely  moment  reached  her.  With  one  hand  he 
reached  from  the  saddle  and  pulled  the  fainting  form  of 
tli^  girl  before  him.  Then  with  the  use  of  his  free  arm 
he  again  began  to  deal  the  leaden  death  messengers  into 
the  milling  beasts  until  his  path  was  cut  to  safety. 

When  the  girl  recovered  from  her  faint,  Manning  was 
sprinkling  water  into  her  face. 

"Oh,  is  it  you  Harold?"  she  cried.  "I  knew  someone 
would  save  me,  and  to  think  that  it  was  you."'  In  a 
moment  she  was  folded  in  his  arms. 
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The  next  day  Manning  received  the  following  telegram 
from  New  York: 

Have  appointed  you  manager  of  Erie  Division.  Guess 
that  will  keep  your  hands  full  with  the  management  of 
that  girl  of  mine.     Come  at  once. 

Hopkins. 


D.    L.    C,    '13. 

Just  how  it  had  all  happened  Carl  Eagerton  perhaps 
would  never  know.  \A^hen  he  regained  his  compos  mentis 
after  a  night  of  agonizing  restlessness,  he  found  himself 
bandaged  from  head  to  foot,  his  head,  the  only  part  of 
his  body  that  he  could  move.  It  took  but  a  casual  glance 
at  the  snow  white  ceiling  above  and  the  immaculate  linen 
about  him  to  make  Carl  realize  that  he  was  occupying  a 
room — much  against  his  will — in  Atlanta's  newest  hospital. 
Just  once  before  had  he  visited  this  place,  that  time  with 
a  friend  who  had  suffered  a  broken  leg,  and  he  remem- 
bered quite  vividly  the  impression  he  had  gained  of  the 
sick  room  filled  with  its  nauseous  medicinal  odors. 

What  train  of  circumstances  had  caused  him  to  land 
here — in  the  place  that  he  had  always  so  abhorred — he 
dared  not  think  of.  His  head,  now  racked  with  pain, 
could  not  stand  the  throes  of  painful  thoughts.  In  spite 
of  his  efforts  he  was  not  able  to  keep  them  out,  and 
through  his  troubled  brain  they  raced  leaving  each  time, 
it  seemed,  a  furrowed  trace. 

He  remembered  faintly  how  he  had  left  his  wife  and 
in  his  runabout  had  made  a  dash  for  the  doctor's  house. 
But  he  must  not  think  of  it.  The  nurse  had  warned  him. 
Yet  what  had  become  of  Ogreda  during  this  time?  Had 
she  survived  the  ordeal?  Who  had  brought  him  here  and 
how  long  had  he  been  in  the  hospital?  So  wrought  up 
had  he  become  that  he  was  just  ready  to  go  into  nervous 
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prostration  when  his  nurse  entered.  It  was  his  duty  to  ask 
about  his  wife,  but  he  could  not.  What  would  the  answer 
be?     His  shattered  limbs  he  forgot  in  his  mental  anguish. 

"Nurse,  when  the  doctor  comes  send  him  to  me."  Carl 
hoped  that  from  him  he  might  gradually  learn  the  truth. 
If  she  still  lived,  he  would  make  a  fight  for  life.  If  she 
had  died,  he  would  follow  her. 

"He  saw  you  twice  yesterday  but  I  hardly  suppose  you 
saw  him." 

"No,  but  I  have  seen  countless  other  things.  First, 
myriads  of  stars,  then  imps  and  devils.  Even  angels  have 
ventured  across  my  pathway." 

With  the  nurse's  departure,  Carl  began  to  meditate 
again.  The  vow  that  he  had  taken  scarce  a  year  before 
as  he  stood  at  the  altar  with  his  bride  loomed  up  before 
him.  He  had  promised  to  protect  her  and  to  cherish  her 
always.  A  big  help  he  was  to  her  now — he  could  not 
help  himself.  But  yesterday  he  could  have  lifted  three 
men — to-day  he  could  not  lift  himself.  He  cried  aloud  as 
he  realized  his  utter  helplessness.  Those  were  awful  min- 
utes that  he  spent,  until  his  tired  brain  found  solace  in 
fitful  slumber.  He  dreamed.  It  seemed  that  Ogreda  was 
in  heaven ;  he,  in  hell.  She  looked  down  upon  him  seem- 
ingly saying,  "You  promised  to  protect  me  but  you  left 
me  to  die  in  agony."  In  his  struggles  to  reach  her,  he 
awoke.     Before  him  stood  the  doctor. 

"Carl,  boy,  what  have  you  been  thinking  of?  When  I 
came  in  the  expression  on  your  face  resembled  one  that 
might  have  played  on  the  countenance  of  a  criminal  about 
to  l>e  executed.  Look,  cold  drops  of  prespiration  stand  on 
your  forehead.  Why  do  you  allow  yourself  to  become  so 
worried  when  you  have  been  warned  that  your  life  hangs 
on  a  thread?" 

"Yes,  but  how  ahout" — but  he  refrained  from  finishing 
the  cjucstion.  He  shuddered  when  he  thouglit  of  what  the 
answer  might  be.     He  must   forget  about  it    for  the  time 
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being  at  least.  Perhaps,  if  he  could  engage  the  doctor  in 
conversation,  the  truth  might  escape.  At  any  rate  one 
thing  he  must  learn  something  of,  and  that  was  the  acci- 
dent.    "Some  smash  up,  eh,  doctor?     Tell  me  about  it." 

*'But  let  me  give  the  introduction  to  the  tragedy,  then 
you  can  finish  it.  I  left  home  at  eight  o'clock  Thursday 
night,  I  remember  the  hour  so  well  because  I  stopped  to 
count  the  strokes  as  I  passed  out.  Ogreda  was  suffering 
excruciating  pains  and  I  feared  each  minute  she  would 
die.  I  had  never  seen  her  sick  before  and  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  Her  mother  had  just  left  and  no  one  was 
with  us  but  the  old  mammy  and  she  was  too  old  to  get 
around  well.  The  excitement  of  it  all  caused  me  to  be- 
come reckless  and  down  Peachtree  Road  in  the  machine 
I  dashed  like  a  mad  man — a  neck  to  neck  race  with  death. 
Who  was  to  win?  Tknew  not  then  nor  do  I  now.  What 
became  of  me  afterwards  I  cannot  say,  but  it  seems  if  I 
remember  rightly,  that  when  I  was  within  ten  yards  of 
your  house,  the  machine  struck  something.  All  the  rest 
is  a  blank.     Can  you  tell  me  what  happened  after  that?" 

*T  can  tell  you  but  you  must  promise  me  that  you  will 
not  become  excited.  Remember  that  a  minute's  thought- 
lessness may  mar  a  life." 

'T'll  agree  to  anything  you  propose,"  answered  Carl. 
hoping,  in  listening  to  the  doctor,  to  draw  out  the  terrible 
thoughts  that  filled  his  brain. 

"At  five  minutes  after  eight  o'clock,  I  was  sitting  in 
my  ofifice  reading  the  last  issue  of  the  Medical  Journal." 

"At  five  minutes  after  eight  you  say,  and  I  left  home 
at  eight.  I  must  have  been  running  some.  Six  miles  in 
five  minutes.     But  go  ahead  with  the  story." 

"As  I  was  reading  it  seemed  that  I  heard  a  collision 
outside  followed  by  an  explosion.  I  ran  to  the  door  and 
through  the  darkness  descried  an  automobile,  practically 
demolished,  slowly  running  down  the  street.  When  I 
reached  the  side  walk  the  machine  had  come  to  a  stop  and 
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across  the  steering  wheel  lay  a  man.  The  lights  on  the 
machine  had  been  extinguished.  So  rapidly  had  darkness 
descended,  that  I  found  it  impossible  either  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  the  wreck  or  to  identify  the  man,  without  a 
light.  When  I  returned  from  the  office  with  a  lantern,  I 
found  that  you  were  the  man  and  that  your  legs  had  been 
pinned  under  you.  One  arm  had  been  badly  crushed,  the 
other  held  the  steering  rod." 

'That  accounts  for  the  machine  keeping  on  the  road- 
way so  well,  eh?  A  dead  man  for  the  chaffeur.  Go 
ahead.     Six  miles  five  minutes." 

''I  saw  that  you  were  badly  injured  and  began  at  once 
to  extricate  your  body  from  the  machine.  When  I  had 
succeeded  in  doing  so,  you  fell  into  my  arms  muttering, 
as  you  passed  into  unconsciousness,  'Go  to  Ogreda."  I 
thought  to  myself  that  your  wife  couldn't  need  anything 
much  worse  than  you  needed  me,  so  calling  an  ambulance 
I  sent  you  here.  I  sent  Dr.  Palmer  to  your  wife's  bed- 
side, and  I  followed  the  ambulance." 

At  each  mention  of  Ogreda's  name,  a  cold  shiver  ran 
through  Philip's  frame  but  he  didn't  have  the  courage  to 
ask  about  her.  From  outward  appearances  he  was  calm, 
but  internally  he  was  suffering  death. 

''Well,  boy,  I  thouglit  you  a  goner.  For  five  hours  T 
worked  with  you  while.  Doctor  Everett  stood  constantly 
at  your  side  watching  your  i^ulse.  For  a  while  it  seemed 
that  all  was  in  vain.  I  had  worked  with  you  as  never  T 
had  worked  with  a  man  before,  lentil  after  eleven  o'clock 
T  pumped  oxygen  into  your  lungs  until  it  seemed  that  my 
.arms  would  surely  drop  ofi"  and  in  spite  of  it  all.  your 
pulse  became  so  weak  at  one  time  that  I  thought  sure  the 
undertaker  would  have  a  job.  Rut  I  worked  until  finally 
It  .seemed  that  success  was  to  crown  my  eflforts.  After  a 
raging  spell,  during  which  time  you  were  coming  from 
under  the  effects  of  the  anesthetic,  you  fell  into  a  peace- 
ful sleep. 
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"At  three  o'clock  I  left  you,  but  even  then  I  wouldn't 
have  given  ten  cents  for  your  chances.  I  knew  it  was 
only  one  system  out  of  a  hundred  that  could  survive  the 
shock  your  nervous  system  had  received;  and  now  it 
seems  that  you  are  to  be  that  one.  Just  to  think  that  a 
broken  collar  bone,  a  shattered  arm,  a  three  inch  gash  in 
your  side,  and  a  badly  crushed  leg  were  the  injuries  you 
suffered,  yet  you  lived.     Do  you  know  what  saved  you?" 

"No,  unless  it  was  you,  dear  doctor." 

"Not  I,  nothi,ng  but  the  goodness  of  your  Master  kept 
you  from  the  grave.  He  must  have  had  compassion  on 
Mrs.  Eagerton." 

"Oh,  doctor,  that  is  what  I  have  wanted  you  to  say  all 
this  long  time.  How  is  she?"  and  the  long  pent  up  tears 
burst  forth  as  he  asked,  "I  have  been  dying  to  ask  you, 
but  I  was  mortally  afraid  to.  I  was  so  afraid  that  she 
hadn't  lived  through  it  all  that  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  commit  suicide  right  here,  if  she  had  gone  to  her  death 
because  of  my  recklessness." 

"Carl,  if  I  had  only  known  what  she  was  suffering  back 
yonder  at  your  home  I  would  have  worked  ten  times 
harder,  if  such  could  have  been  possible.  But  you  needn't 
worry.  H  you  don't  hurry  and  get  well,  she'll  be  up  to 
see  you  and  she'll  bring  the  boy  too.  Gee!  he  is  a  great 
kid.     Weighs  eight  pounds,  and  is  just  like  his  father." 

Carl,  overcome  with  joy,  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  to 
conceal  an  escaping  tear.  The  doctor,  tiptoeing,  left  the 
proud  father  alone  while  the  clock  in  the  city  hall  struck 
eight. 
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SisimtBBtng  a  Mvit. 

D.   F.    FOLGER. 

The  whole  tribe  of  Powells,  in  the  mountains  of  South 
Carolina,  was  raging  and  alive  with  indignation.  Its 
leader,  Luke  Powell,  had  been  captured  in  his  still  by  the 
Revenues  and  taken  to  jail  at  Pickens,  the  county  seat. 

On  the  night  after  Luke's  capture,  about  thirty  men 
gathered  at  the  home  of  Jake  Pruitt,  to  form  a  plan  to 
get  their  leader  from  the  hands  of  the  law,  gently  if  pos- 
sible, if  not  violently.  Pruitt  was  chosen  as  leader.  After 
discussing  the  matter,  they  decided  to  muster  as  many  men 
as  possible  the  next  morning,  go  to  Pickens  and  get  Luke. 
Messengers  were  sent  to  every  house  not  represented  in 
the  meeting  to  notify  the  men  of  their  plan. 

The  next  morning,  at  day  break  the  crowds  began  to 
gather  at  the  crossroads.  Old  men,  young  men,  large  and 
small  came,  armed  with  every  kind  of  gun  from  a  mus- 
ket to  a  repeating  Winchester,  and  some  wore  long  six 
shooters  from  their  belts.  They  poured  in  from  all  sides, 
until  fully  one  hundred  formed  into  a  rough  company  and 
set  out  on  the  fifteen  mile  march  to  the  county  seat. 

The  hardy  mountaineers  marched  over  the  dusty  road 
fording  streams  as  they  came  to  them  and  never  thinking 
of  rest.  At  ten  o'clock  they  were  witliin  a  mile  of  Pickens 
and  Pruitt  called  a  halt  in  a  small  patcli  of  woods.  Here 
they  decided  that  the  l)and  shoukl  wait  until  Pruit  could 
go  to  the  jail  and  try  to  bluff  the  .Sheriff  int(i  letting  Luke 
out  of  jail. 

Pruitt  went  straight  to  the  sheriff's  office  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence  of  a  little  fat  man  with  black  eyes 
that  took  in  overv  dctnil  of  the  biii^  mountaineer  n<  he 
entered. 

"Well  sir,  what  is  your  business?"     he  asked. 

Pruitt  did  not  know  how  to  begin,  so  he  asked.  **Ts 
Luke  Powell  in  jail  here?" 
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"He  is." 

''Well  I've  come  to  get  him  and" — 

"All  right,"  said  the  sheriff  reaching  for  some  papers 
on  the  desk,  "his  bond  is  $1000.  Can  you  put  up  the 
amount  ?" 

"No  I  can't,  but  I'm  gonna  have  him  just  the  same,  I've 
got  a  hundred  armed  men  just  out  side  o'  town  and  if  you 
don't  give  Lu'ke  over  to  me  now  I'll  git  'em  and  then  you 
will  have  to,"  snarled  Pruitt. 

The  little  'black  eyes  of  the  sheriff  flashed,  his  face  was 
red  and  drawn  with  anger.  "Jake  Pruitt,  neither  you  nor 
all  of  your  men  will  get  Luke  Powell  out  of  this  jail  so 
long  as  I  live  by  such  means  as  you  put  up." 

Pruitt  flinched  under  the  look  and  looked  about  himself 
uneasily.  He  turned,  and,  as  he  left  the  room,  he  managed 
to  say,  "All  right,  you'll  see."  He  was  both  disappointed 
and  discouraged  by  the  interview.  However,  by  the  time 
he  reached  his  comrades  he  had  gained  self  control  and  the 
sight  of  so  many  friends  gave  him  courage.  He  simply 
lied  to  them  telling  them  that  the  sheriff  would  not  believe 
he  had  any  men  with  him  but  he  would  show  the  little 
devil. 

The  mob  stepped  into  the  dusty  road  once  more  and 
marched  into  the  town.  The  sheriff  from  his  window  saw 
them  coming  down  the  road  not  a  hundred  yards  aw^ay. 
He  walked  quietly  out  to  the  road  and  with  a  stick  he 
drew  a  line  across  it  and  took  his  position  behind  the  line. 

The  sheriff  waited  until  the  mob  was  within  ten  feet  of 
the  line.  Quickly  he  levelled  a  long  Colts  at  the  eyes  of 
the  leader,  "Cross  that  line  and  you  die,  Ja'ke  Pruitt,"  he 
calmly  stated. 

Such  a  mob  could  have  walked  over  the  line  and  sheriff 
as  easily  as  football  squad  over  a  baby  hut  they  waited 
for  Pruitt  and  he  waited  for  the  Sheriff  who  then  said, 
"Men  I  know  what  you  came  here  for  but  you  will  be 
disappointed.     Luke    Powell    is    in    jail  and    he  will  stay 
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there  until  he  is  tried  unless  you  can  produce  $i,ooo  for 
his  release." 

A  murmur  swept  through  the  crowd  and  all  was  still. 
Pruitt  felt  that  this  was  his  last  chance,  then  swelling  out 
his  chest  he  said  with  as  much  concern  as  possible,  '*No, 
sheriff,  we've  come  here  for  Luke  and  we're  goin'  to  have 
him,  so  you'd  better  step  aside  and  give  us  the  key."  As 
he  finished  he  moved  his  hand  toward  his  gun  but  the 
little  sheriff  flashed  out,  ''The  first  man  that  moves  his 
gun  or  crosses  that  line  will  die."  Pruitt's  hand  dropped 
to  his  side.  Every  man  knew  he  meant  what  he  said  and 
not  one  wished  to  take  the  first  dose  of  lead. 

The  sheriff  saw  that  there  was  no  further  danger  and 
he  continued,  ''Men,  I'm  here  in  the  name  of  the  law,  I 
do  not  wish  to  hurt  any  of  you  but  if  you  don't  return  to 
your  homes  and  let  the  law  handle  Luke  Powell,  I  will 
be  compelled  to  kill  several  of  you.  Pruitt  if  you  take 
your  men  back  to  the  mountains  like  a  decent  citizen  you 
will  live;  resist  and  you  die." 

Without  a  word  Pruitt  turned  and  walked  down  the 
road,  and  the  rest  followed.  The  sheriff  watched  them  turn 
the  curve  but  never  heard  a  word.  They  marched  for 
several  miles  as  solemn  as  a  funeral  procession.  Finally 
one  bold  one  said  weakly,  "XVell  I  guess  he's  right."  That 
broke  the  silence  and  they  began  to  ease  themselves  with 
arerument  but  one  hundred  men  went  to  bed  that  night 
without  talking  to  their  wives  and  mothers  and  it  was 
some  time  before  the  inquisitive  sex  found  out  the  reason. 
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h.  d.  barker,  '15. 

In  the  upper  part  of  Oconee  County,  there  are  many 
secluded  places  among  the  mountains  and  little  valleys. 
To  the  student  of  Nature,  such  places  as  these  are  quite 
rich  in  mountain  scenery.  It  is  in  the  very  heart  of  one 
of  the  most  distant  and  rugged  of  these  places,  that  a 
beautiful  little  waterfall  thunders  over  an  awe-inspiring 
precipice,  vainly  displaying  her  ornaments  and  picturesque 
beauty.  But  much  of  this  beauty  is  wasted  on  man,  for 
it  is  very  difficult  to  reach  these  falls.  To  use  the  poet's 
expression : 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 

The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear. 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,'* 

Just  so  it  is  with  these  falls.  But  my  old  schoolmate, 
who  was  paying  me  a  visit,  and  who  was  very  fond  of 
wild  scenery,  persuaded  me  to  accompany  him,  and  under- 
go the  toil  of  reaching  this  remote  but  beautiful  place. 

It  was  a  bright  and  balmy  morning  in  May,  as  a  May 
morning  ought  to  be  according  to  the  poets,  that  we  set 
out  for  the  falls.  We  were  in  high  spirits  at  the  start, 
but  after  struggling  through  underbrush,  climbing  moun- 
tains, and  descending  ravines,  we  began  to  mutter,  "Why 
could  not  nature  have  placed  such  falls  in  an  open 
country?"  But  remembering  that  the  reddest  apple  is 
always  on  the  topmost  twig,  we  toiled  on.  Carefully  de- 
scending a  deep  gorge,  and  turning  upward  along  its 
course,  we  suddenly  came  face  to  face  with  the  falls, 
whose  simple  beauty  was  a  pleasant  greeting  to  us  after 
so  much  ruggedness  and  plainness. 

The  primitive  little  valley  is  a  little  widened  near  the 
foot  of  the  falls.  Nevertheless,  on  the  eastern  side,  bold 
massive  rocks  project   far  out  over  the  valley,  casting  a 
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weird  shadow  over  it,  thereby  adding  a  quaint  charm 
to  the  spell  of  the  place.  But  do  not  imagine  it  is  a 
gloomy  place;  for,  upon  emerging  from  this  shadow, 
everything  seems  to  be  the  brighter.  Everything  seems 
intended  to  inspire  bright  and  happy  feelings,  for  every- 
thing is  delicate  and  beautiful.  The  very  sunshine  falls 
tenderly  through  the  narrow  chasm  above,  gleaming  along 
the  jagged  cliff  and  sparkling  in  the  fine  sprays,  as  if 
tinted  and  directed  by  fairy  hands. 

Perching  ourselves  comfortably  on  a  big  bench-like  rock 
whose  sole  purpose  seemed  to  be  that  of  forming  an  easy 
seat  for  the  tired  traveler,  we  allowed  our  eyes  to  drink 
in  the  details  of  the  picturesque  little  falls,  tumbling 
wildly  from  the  precipice  overhead.  The  water  falls  sheer 
a  hundred  feet  at  least.  From  a  hundred  different  places, 
fine  sprays  of  water  would  leap  frantically  out  and  playfully 
try  to  cross  each  others  course,  or  do  some  other  strange 
freak,  as  if  the  fairies  were  directing  their  course,  trying 
to  show  off  some  of  the  beauties  of  Dame  Nature.  Then 
being  gradually  overcome  by  the  irresistible  force  of  grav- 
ity, they  would  fall  angrily  into  the  torrent,  break  up 
into  snowy  foam,  and  rush  madly  down  the  narrow  valley. 

But  perhaps  you  would  rather  see  them  for  yourself. 
Therefore,  I  would  advise. you  to  see  them  by  all  means, 
if  you  ever  happen  to  visit  this  remote  region.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  more  exquisite  scene  to  be  found  in  this 
part  of  the  South.  It  is  such  a  fine  example  of  nature's 
way  of  adorning  and  beautifying  this  dreary  old  world. 
Its  grandeur  is  so  striking;  its  details  so  perfect,  that  you 
cannot  make  yourself  believe  that  such  a  place  was  formed 
purely  by  some  accident  of  ualnrc. 
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An  3tijiBtratt0tt. 

F.   CLINTON  LEGETTE. 

It  was  an  ideal  day;  one  of  those  mild,  balmy,  sunny 
days  which  wields  a  dreamy  and  enchanting  influence  over 
both  mind  and  body.  It  was  in  the  springtime  when  old 
nature  was  awakening  from  her  winter's  sleep  and  burst- 
ing forth  with  all  the  pent  up  vigor  of  a  long  and  happy 
rest. 

Down  in  one  of  those  many  pleasant,  but  sequestered 
country  sides  which  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  lower 
country  of  South  Carolina,  a  pleasant  faced,  though  bash- 
ful, boy  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age  sat  upon  the  river's 
bank  waiting  for  one  of  those  shy,  but  much  prized,  in- 
habitants of  the  water,  the  big  blue  bream,  to  bite. 

Near  the  river,  at  that  point,  a  road  ran,  leading  to  the 
county  seat  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  away;  and  an  open 
sward,  covered  with  fresh  green  grass,  stretched  from  the 
road  to  the  river,  making  an  ideal  ground  for  picnickers. 
From  up  the  river  came  a  mild  spring  breeze,  made  fra- 
grant by  the  delicate  perfume  of  honeysuckle  and  jessa- 
mine. 

The  boy,  after  adjusting  his  bait  and  setting  his  cane, 
leaned  back  in  happy  contentment  to  wait  for  the  shy 
bream  or  redbreast,  sporting  beneath  the  rippling  surface, 
to  take  his  bait.  All  around  him  every  living  thing  seemed 
full  to  overflowing  with  joy.  In  the  tall  green  trees 
where  the  jessamine  vine  had  climbed  and  covered  their 
dull  rough  limbs  w^ith  millions  of  sweet  yellow  blooms,  the 
industrious  little  bee  kept  a  constant  buzz,  which  acted  as 
an  accompaniment  to  the  gay  chirping  of  the  birds,  and 
to  the  boisterous  chattering  of  the  squirrels,  as  they  peeped 
from  behind  the  trees  at  the  curious  visitor  on  the  bank  or 
dodged  at  their  own  shadows  in  the  water  below. 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the  boy  forgot  that  he  was 
fishing  and  allowed  his  mind  to  wander  into  the  realm  of 
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dreamland;  and  to  indulge  in  the  pleasant,  but  non-lu- 
crative, occupation  of  building  castles  in  the  air.  In  his 
imagination,  he  was  to  have  all  that  money  could  buy,  he 
would  be  a  great  man,  respected  and  looked  up  to  by  all  of 
the  people  around,  and  joy  and  contentment  would  be  his 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  For  there  is  no  limit  to  the  flight 
of  the  imagination  of  a  boy  of  fourteen  on  such  a  spring 
day  as  that. 

Suddenly  his  cor1<  went  under.  He  grabbed  his  cane; 
and,  in  a  few  moments,  had  landed  a  fine  blue  bream  on 
the  grass.  He  looked  up  to  see  a  pair  of  dark  brown 
eyes  delightedly  observing  his  movement.  He  dropped 
his  cane  and  rather  awkwardly  pulled  off  his  cap. 

"Oh  wasn't  that  fine,"  said  the  owner  of  the  brown 
eyes  delightedly.  "He's  just  as  pretty  as  can  be.  I  do 
wish  I  could  catch  a  fish  like  that." 

In  a  moment  the  boy  had  forgotten  his  embarrassment, 
and  was  offering  his  cane  for  her  to  fish  with. 

"I'll  have  to  ask  mama,"  said  she,  "we  stopped  just  to 
eat  dinner,  and  I  may  not  have  time." 

In  a  few  moments,  she  returned,  bringing  with  her  a 
box  containing  cake,  .sandwitches,  and  fruit. 

"Mama  says  for  you  to  eat  lunch  with  me,  and  I  can 
fish  with  you,"  said  she  smiling  and  sitting  down  by  him 
as  a  matter  of  course.  "Now  I'll  hold  the  cane,  and  you 
can  fix  the  lunch." 

The  boy  immediately  handed  licr  the  cane,  but  when  it 
came  to  fixing  the  lunch,  his  embarrassment  returned. 

"Spread  the  napkin  on  the  grass  and  put  everything  out 
on  it.  I  don't  care  if  it  gets  tumbled  up.  Mama  always 
fusses  if  things  get  mus.sed,  but  I'm  not  particular,"  said 
the  girl,  with  quite  a  grown  up  air  of  indifTerence. 

"Oh  the  cork's  gone  under,  .somcthinir  niust  have  it," 
excitedly,  the  next  minute. 

"Pull!"  said  the  hoy.  "not  too  hard."  In  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment  his  arm  went  around  the  little  girl's 
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waist  in  order  to  help  her  hold  the  cane.  The  next  mo- 
ment they  had  landed  a  big  redbreast  on  the  ground. 

''Mine's  the  prettiest!  Mine's  the  prettiest!"  cried  the 
girl  dancing  on  the  grass.  "He's  covered  with  gold;  I 
thought  I  could  catch  one." 

The  boy  was  glad  that  she  was  too  excited  to  realize 
where  his  arm  had  strayed,  and  he  industriously  applied 
himself  to  fixing  the  hook.  They  then  ate  the  lunch, 
going  over  every  detail  of  the  catching  of  the  fish  to- 
gether.    The  girl's  mother  called  her,  and  she  was  gone. 

It  had  all  occurred  so  suddenly  that  the  boy  could  hardly 
realize  that  it  was  true.  He  wondered  if  he  had  not  only 
continued  dreaming.  He  loo'ked  down  at  his  bare  feet 
and  at  his  overalls,  and  a  sense  of  embarrassment  came 
over  him. 

How  nice  she  had  looked  in  her  nice  white  dness  and 
slippers.  Her  jet  black  hair  falling  in  curls  around  her 
face,  and  her  dark  brown  eyes  sparkling  with  life  and 
merriment  from  beneath,  all  seemed  too  beautiful  to  be 
true  to  the  little  country  bov  as  he  sat  and  surveyed  him- 
self. 

"By  George!  That's  the  kind  of  girl  I  want  and  that's 
the  kind  of  girl  I'll  have,"  said  he,  rising  and  picking  up 
his  cane. 

That  evening  when  he  returned  home,  he  told  his 
mother  that  he  intended  to  go  to  college. 

He  was  the  only  son  of  one  of  the  farmers  of  the 
neighborhood.  His  father  having  died  recently,  he  and 
his  mother  lived  alone.  His  mother  was  a  descendant  of 
an  old  and  proud  Huguenot  family,  and  it  had  greatly  dis- 
tressed her  the  utter  indifference  her  son  had  heretofore 
manifested  toward  his  studies.  He  was  naturally  bright, 
and  easily  led  his  class,  not  because  he  cared  to,  but  be- 
cause it  was  easier  than  staying  in  after  school  when  he 
could  be  playing  ball  or  hunting  and  fishing. 

When  school  opened  again,  to  his  mother's  and  also  to 
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his  teacher's  surprise,  the  boy  began  to  apply  himself  dil- 
ligently;  and  by  the  end  of  the  term,  according  to  his 
teacher,  he  was  ready  to  enter  college.  The  next  summer 
he  stood  the  competitive  examination  for  a  scholarship,  and 
won  it.  So  his  mother  mortgaged  her  home  to  get  the 
necessary  money  to  fit  him  for  college. 

Four  years  went  by.  During  that  time  this  boy  had 
worked,  and  a  big  share  of  the  honors  of  his  class  had 
been  bestowed  on  him. 

Commencement  at  last  arrived,  and  the  diplomas  were 
being  awarded.  Not  far  down  the  aisfe,  a  happy  and 
proud  little  woman  was  smilingly  looking  on.  As  the  boy 
went  forward  to  receive  his  diploma,  he  smiled  at  her 
where  she  sat,  and  then  his  eyes  wandered  on  across  the 
audience  until  they  rested  on  a  brown  eyed  girl  of  about 
seventeen,  sitting  a  little  farther  back  in  the  audience.  In 
a  moment,  his  mind  traveled  back  to  the  time  when  a  bare- 
foot boy  sat  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  and  gave  a  dark 
haired,  brown  eyed  girl  her  first  lesson  in  fishing. 

After  the  exercises  were  over,  he  went  down  and  sought 
an  introduction ;  and  then — 

S){  *  *  *  jjc  *  * 

It  was  a  delightful  mild  .^unny  evening.  The  air  was 
warm  and  sweetly  laden  with  the  scent  of  golden  rod.  A 
young  man  and  a  dark  haired  girl  sat  on  a  rustic  bench 
in  front  of  an  old  colonial  home,  watching  the  glorious 
splendor  of  an  autumnal  sunset  fade  away.  The  man 
leaned  back  with  a  reminiscent  look  upon  his  face  and 
said : 

"Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  little  country  boy  fish- 
ing by  the  roadside.  And  just  as  he  had  caught  his  first 
fish,  a  little  l)rown  eyed  girl  mysteriously  appeared  before 
him  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  fish  too.  She  was  a 
beautiful  little  girl,  with  long  glossy  black  hair,  and  big 
dark  brown  eyes,  and  she  wore  a  soft  white  dress  and 
pretty  white  slippers.     He  gladly  consented,  and  she  sat 
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down  beside  him;*and  they  fished  and  ate  lunch  together. 
Then  she  left  him.  But  the  memory  of  that  little  girl 
has  ever  stayed  with  the  boy,  and  the  crowning  achieve- 
ment of  his  life  would  be  to  be  loved  by  lier  as  she  is 
loved  by  him." 

Over  the  face  of  the  dark  eyed  girl  stole  a  crimson 
tinge  of  color,  more  delicate  than  the  evening  sunset,  but 
none  the  less  beautiful ;  and  turning  her  dreamy  brown 
eyes  towards  the  evening  shadows,  she  said : 

''Somehow,  I  'know  not  wdiy,  since  the  time  of  long  ago 
when  they  fished  on  the  bank  of  a  distant  river,  the  heart 
of  the  little  girl  in  white  has  ever  belonged  to  that  young 
disciple  of  Walton." 


stK^ 
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w.  j.  hunter,  '15, 

When  clouds  of  gloom  and  dark  despair, 

In  form  of  lurid  circumstance, 
Spread  'round  with  all  their  weight  of  care 

And  chill  the  languid  soul  perchance, 
We  heave  a  sigh,  then  all  is  still; 

For  thought  has  marked  his  sovereign  sway 
And  holds  us  strongly  as  his  will  — 

We  cannot  leave,  we  cannot  stay! 

Ah,  view  we  must  those  wearied  scenes 

The  hopeless  soul  at  will  portrays; 
Distant  trifles  assume  the  mien 

Of  present  terror;  like  a  haze 
They  envelope  all.     We  but  see 

The  worst  of  things  in  all  we  meet ; 
Life  seems  a  very  mockery — 

There's  nothing  dear,  there's  nothing  sweet. 

We  are  forgotten ;  all  our  friends 

Have  changed  and  seem  to  bear  a  scorn, 
Love's  like  the  willow  tree  that  bends. 

And  every  rose  the  prickly  thorn. 
Malice,  hate,  and  dubious  fear 

Doth  make  at  best  a  wretch  of  us ; 
We  look  for  only  pain  and  care 

And  find  that  wliich  wc  but  distrust. 

Despondency,  away  with  thee! 

Thou  art  a  wretched  knave,  indeed. 
Trampling  on  weak  humanity. 

And  making  lovely  flowers  as  weeds. 
Away!    That  men  may  learn  to  know 

The  side  of  life  \^'hich  sees  the  sun. 
.\way!     That  heart   and  soul  may  grow, 

Then  realize  a  victory  won. 
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Editor-in-Chief:   W.  G.  McLeod,  '13. 


The  faculty  have  decided  to  pubHsh  at 
Efficiency  List.       the  end    of    each    term    a  list    of  the 

students  in  college  who  have  no  failures 
on  class  work,  no  work  behind,  and  not  more  than  ten 
demerits.     This  list  is  to  be  read  to  the  student  body,  and 
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published  in  'The  Tiger/'  The  parents  of  the  students 
whose  names  appear  on  the  list  will  receive  special  notice 
from  the  faculty.  We  believe  that  the  publication  of  this 
list  of  those  students  distinguished  for  good  work  and 
good  conduct,  will  do  much  toward  stimulating  earnest 
class  work,  and  a  desire  for  a  better  record  in  conduct 
among  the  members  of  the  corps  of  cadets.  We  have  long 
felt  the  need  of  some  form  of  honor  roll  or  distinguished 
list,  because  the  peculiar  conditions,  which  prevail  at  a 
larger  military  college,  prevent  the  students  from  receiv- 
ing very  much  encouragement  even  if  their  instructors 
think  that  they  deserve  it.  We,  as  students,  owe  it  to 
our  parents  and  to  South  Carolina  to  put  forth  our  great- 
est efforts  to  become  well  educated  men,  and  men  of  good 
character ;  so  let  us  strive  to  reach  the  degree  of  efficiency 
which  will  entitle  us  to  a  place  among  the  men  whos,e 
names  appear  on  the  list. 

Baseball  and  tradk  practice  is  well  under  way 
Athletics,     upon   the   athletic   field.      A   large   number   of 

new  men  are  trying  to  qualify  for  a  place  on 
the  diamond  or  the  cinder  path.  The  outlook  for  Clem- 
son is  very  bright  in  both  of  the  above  branches  of 
athletics,  and  the  loyal  support  of  a  large  band  of  rooters, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Tiger  should  not  capture  both 
State  ba.seball  championship  and  the  S.  I.  A.  A.  track 
championship. 

An  innovation  in  athletics  at  Clemson  has  been  the  or- 
ganization in  the  last  few  weeks  of  a  trained  gymnasium 
team.  Dr.  Calhoun  and  Prof.  Gardner  deserve  the  credit 
for  the  organization  of  the  team,  and  several  trips  and 
exiilbliions  arc  expected  for  it  during  the  .season. 

>«c  «  4i  4i  41  4t  4( 

The  Class  of  '87  of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, Troy,  N.  Y  ,  has  presented  it  with  a  new  gymnasium 
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at  a  cost  of  $150.00.  The  gymnasium  has  been  built  and 
is  now  in  use.  It  contains  a  swimming  pool  30  feet  by 
75  feet  in  size,  bowling  alleys,  rooms  for  inside  baseball, 
basketball,  handball,  boxing,  wrestling,  a  squash  court  and 
the  main  gymnasium  for  general  athletic  exercise.  The 
building  is  equipepd  throughout  with  the  most  approved 
modern  apparatus.  It  is  built  of  Harvard  brick  with 
limestone  trimmings  and  is  fire  proof  throughout. 


Editor:    D.  L.  CANNON,  '13. 


Officers  'i3-'i4. 

President — John  C.  Barksdale. 

Vice-President — Audley  H.   Ward. 

Secretary— P.  L.  McCall. 

Treasurer — Arnold  R.  Boyd. 

On  Sunday  night,  February  8th,  was  held  the  annual 
election  of  officers  at  which  time  the  above  named  men 
were  unanimously  chosen  by  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

At  this  meeting-  reports  were  received  from  the  chair- 
men of  the  various  committees  giving  in  brief  what  had 
been  done  during  the  past  year.  These  reports,  in  a  sum- 
marized form,  will  appear  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Chronicle. 
The  following  chairmen  submitted  reports: 

C  P.  Youmans — Athletics. 

T.  H.  McDonald — Social. 

W.  W.  Herbert — Conferences. 

C.  S.  Patrick — Missions. 

H.  A.  Hagood — Advertising. 

T.  F.  Davis — Membership. 

J.  C.  Bar1<sdale — Prayer  meetings. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  MISSION  CLASSES. 

Classes  for  the  study  of  the  ''Revolution  in  China"  and 
''South  American  Problems,"  have  been  organized  under 
the  Department  of  Missions  of  the  Association.  Forty 
young  men  will  engage  in  these  studies. 

STUDENT  VOLUNTEER  CONVENTION. 

There  will  convene  in  the  city  of  Spartanburg,  February 
2S  and  March  ist,  2nd,  the  South  Carolina  Student  Vol- 
unteer Convention  to  which  several  of  our  men  will  go  as 
delegates. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  BUDGET  FOR  1912-13. 

receipts 

Balance    from    1911-12   $  150.00 

Membership     Fees  500.00 

Alumni  Contribution  100.00 

Faculty  Contribution  150.00 

Handbook    Advertising  50.00 

Sale  of  Books  25.00 

Permanent     Conference  Fund  25.00 

Trustees'    Appropriation 500.00 

Parents'   Contribution 45-00 

Coburn    Players    100.00 

Y.  M.  C.  A    Store  500.00 

Ludden  &  Bates — Donation  50.00 

Total    $2145.00 — 2145.00 

EXPENDITURES 

Handbook      87.50 

Bible  Study  Books  50.00 

Bible  Study  Committee  25.00 
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Conference  Expenses  65.00 

Athletic   Committee 25.00 

•Mission  Study  Committee  .- 35-00 

Incidentals — Printing,    Stationer}^,    etc.  100.00 

Religious  Meetings  Committee  65.00 

Secretary's    Salary   1000.00 

Interstate  Committee 50.00 

International   Committee  35-00 

Repairs  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Office  20.00 

Treasurer's   Salary  i5-00 

Social    Committee    170.00 

Piano      297.00 

Total    $2039.50—2039.50 

Balance  at  end  of  Session  155-50 


F.  H.  McDonald,  '14. 


Editors  : 


R.  W.  FANT,  '13. 


In  common  with  our  exchanges,  we  lament  the  fall- 
ing off  in  number  and  regularity  of  what  we  had  con- 
sidered our  regular  exchanges.  Those  that  have  arrived 
are,  in  the  main,  good;  but  we  regret  exceedingly  that 
even  some  of  our  old  "standby's"  have  failed  to  appear. 

One  of  the  best  magazines  received  this  month  is  The 
Wesleyan.  This  Georgia  product  is  high  in  standard,  and 
neat  and  attractive  in  get-up.  Though  its  short  sketches 
predominate,  they  are  good,  and  are  not  too  many  to  de- 
stroy the  well  balanced  arrangement  of  contents.  The  two 
best,  "Yamei"  and  'The  Compensation,"  both  by  the  same 
author,  are  good  because  of  the  newness  of  the  first  and 
the  undercurrent  of  mischief  in  the  second.  "The  Magic 
Picture,"  somewhat  longer  than  a  sketch,  is  fine  in  de- 
scription and  strength.  The  intenseness  and  force  of  its 
climax  compares  well  with  the  similar  characteristics  of 
Poe.  The  poem,  "Nightfall,"  portrays  a  wealth  of  beauty 
that  would  have  been  invisible  to  one  not  of  the  evident 
poetic  temperament  of  its  author.  It,  with  the  simple  sin- 
cerity   displayed    in    "The    Fourth    Wise    Man,"    helps 
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materially  in  giving  the  issue  the  high  tone  that  is  one  of 

its    chief    characteristics.     The    editorial    departments  are 

fair,  but  are  short,  and  give  the  impression  of  haste. 
******* 

The  strongest  feature  of  the  Newberry  Stylus  is  its 
editorial  department.  Its  strength  and  worth  are  striking. 
"Looking  Through  Smoked  Glasses"  is  an  excellent  ap- 
peal to  common  sense  that  every  college  student  could  read 
with  profit.  In  the  literary  department,  "The  Masque- 
rade" is  a  continued  story  with  a  good  beginning,  and  the 
promise  of  something  better.  The  conditions  in  the  story 
are  somewhat  unusual;  we  advise  a  careful  watch  on  the 
tendency,  already  shown,  to  overdrawn  passages.  The 
poetry  of  this  issue,  though  fair,  is  not  above  the  average. 
The  two  arguments,  "Compulsory  Education,"  and,  "Can 
Hazing  Survive?"  are  well  written.  The  first,  however,  is 
rather  too  general.  The  second  is  a  forceful  plea,  rather 
too  much  on  the  darker  side,  but  very,  very  true.  "What 
One  Camera  Did"  contains  an  original  idea,  but  is  rather 

abrupt  and  hurried. 

******* 

The  Criterion,  the  last  issue  of  an  outgoing  staff,  is 
creditable  and  worthy  of  notice.  Its  departments  are  all 
full,  and  in  the  main  are  good.  The  editorials  are  perhaps 
its  weakest  point ;  not  in  style,  but  in  the  use  of  topics  that 
are  but  indirectly  and  remotely  connected  with  the  student 
life  of  the  college.  As  an  excellent  example  of  what  a 
college  editorial  should  be,  we  recommend  a  reference  to 
the  editorials,  above  commented  on,  in  the  Ne7i'berry 
Stylus.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  department  contains  an  earnest 
appeal  to  workers.  The  "Local"  department  is  full  and 
snappy.  The  Alumnae  and  the  Exchange  departments  are 
rather  too  short ;  the  former  is  too  much  a  mere  catalogue 
of  names  and  addresses  to  be  of  more  than  passing  in- 
terest. The  Music  department  is  "dcucedly  technical." 
but  is  well  handled  and  good.     Among  the  "literature," 
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quite  the  best  and  most  striking  effort  is  the  highly  in- 
teresting essay  ''After  Reading  a  Tale  of  Two  Cities."  It 
is  a  complete,  not  too  detailed,  graphic,  and  well  handled 
survey  of  a  novel  that  is  considered  by  a  great  many  to  be 
the  best  of  its  type.  The  poem,  "A  Hymn  to  the  New 
Year,"  is  fairly  strong.  ''Mikey's  Luck"  is  rather  for- 
fetched,  and  is  a  misdirected  effort  to  gain  a  Eutopian 
effect.  '"Sympathy"  is  clear  and  snappy  in  its  impression. 
"A  Naval  Sketch"  is  too  unimaginative.  "The  Last 
Chapter"  is  a  good  illustration  of  an  original  subject  from 
which  the  fine  effect  is  taken  away  by  too  hurried  a  hand- 
ling. 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  following  erchanges: 
The  Wesleyan,  The  Nezvherry  Stylus,  The  Criterion,  The 
William  and  Wood  College  Record,  The  Blue  and  White, 
The  Lenorian,  The  Erskinian,  The  Woiford  College  Jour- 
nal, Our  Monthly^  The  Isaqueena,  Ouchita  Ripples,  and 
The  Fiirman  Echo. 


Editor:    H.  A.  HAGOOD,  '13. 


O.  M.  Page,  of  the  well  known  class  of  '08,  Civil,  has 
decided  that  agriculture  is  a  better  paying  business  than 
toting  a  rod,  so  he  has  gone  to  farming  at  his  old  home 
near  Dillon,  S.  C. 


\V.  G.  Perry,  '12,  was  seen  on  the  campus  several  days 
ago.  Bill  is  with  a  surveying  party  of  the  Southern 
Power  Company  that  is  now  running  a  transmission  line 
towards  the  Georgia  line. 


Harry  Anderson,  '12,  is  now  engaged  in  dispensing 
knowledge  to  the  less  fortunate  at  his  home  at  Williams, 
S.  C. 

Geo.  Fant.  '11,  is  seen  on  the  campus  occasionally  when 
he  gets  the  roving  habit  and  makes  the  trip  over  from 
Anderson. 

♦         *  *         *  i»t         ♦         * 

It  has  l>ecn  said  that  a  wise  man  can  be  taught,  but  a 
fool,  never  can. 

m         *****         * 

Frank  Gilmer,  '11,  has  resigned  his  position  with  the 
Buckeye  Cotton  Mills,  and  when  last  heard  from  held  a  re- 
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sponsible  position  with  a  large  sawmill  in  Southern  Ala- 
bama. 

3p  5JC  3|C  3|%  3^C  5jC  5jC 

D.  L.  Tindal,  '08,  is  farming  near  Silver,  S.  C. 

******* 

E.  A.  Sompayrac,  '12,  paid  us  a  short  visit  several  days 
ago.  Ed  says  that  he  is  glad  to  see  the  great  progress  that 
is  being  made  around  here,  especially  in  the  military  de- 
partment. 

******* 

Notice :  There  is  no  post-graduate  course  in  the  school 
of  life. 

E.  R.  Mclver,  '05,  the  erstwhile  Clemson  star  of  the 
gridiron,  and  the  track,  is  now  a  tiller  of  the  soil  at  his  old 
home  in  Darlington  County. 

******* 

W.  W.  Kirven,  '08,  has  married  and  gone  to  Texas, 
where  he  has  found  a  broader  field  for  his  Agricultural 
abilities.  It  seems  that  the  west  is  proving  a  great  draw- 
ing-card to  graduates  of  Clemson. 

******* 

T.  R.  Rhodes,  '07,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
University  of  North  Dakota,  has  been  selected  to  fill  the 
vacancy  in  the  Elec.  and  Mechanical  Engineering  Dept. 
here  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Wagner. 
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H.  T.  Prosser,  '12,  who  until  recently  had  been  teaching 

at  the    university    of  Florida,    has  severed    his  connection 

there,  and  is  now  located  in  Jacksonville. 

******* 

J.  M.  Roper.  '02,  is  at  present  with  the  S.  C.  I.  Electric 

Mfg.  Company,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

******* 

F.  L.  Gandy,  '10,  is  doing  experimental  work  in  agri- 
culture in  Florida. 
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THE  OLDEST  POLICY 

on  the  Mutual  Benefit's  books  to-day  was  issued  in  1846, 
to  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Winslow,  of  Portland,  Me.,  when  he  was 
but  15  years  old.  It  is  an  Ordinary  Life  contract  for 
$3,5000. 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Winslow  said : 

"I  am  justily  proud  of  being  the  holder  of  the  oldest 
policy  in  the  company,  and  am  always  glad  to  testify  to 
the  liberal  and  honorable  dealings  of  this  company. 

Not  long  ago  the  company  paid  a  claim  under  a  policy 
which  had  been  in  force  for  less  than  a  year.  This  policy 
was  on  the  life  of  Frank  H.  Jordan,  16  years  old,  of  Port- 
land, Me.  Nothing  can  be  added  to  the  following  letter 
from  his  mother,  which  is  commended  to  all  young  men. 

Portland,    Maine,   May   3,    1909. 
Mr.   Walter     DeC.      Moore,   General    Agent, 
Mutual    Benefit  Life  Ins.   Co., 
Portland,    Me. 
Dear  Sir:  — 

I  want  to  extend  my  most  sincere  thanks  to  the  Company 
for  their  courteous  treatment  and  prompt  payment  of  claim 
under  Policy  No,  482,466,  upon  the  life  of  my  son,  the  late 
Frank    H.    Jordan. 

My  son  was  insured  with  you  on  May  28th,  1908,  shortly 
after  he  had  passed  his  16th  birthday.  It  is  unusual  for 
such  a  young  boy  to  take  insurance  upon  his  own  life,  and 
your  Supt.  of  Agents,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Caldwell,  had  to  do  con- 
siderable  work  to  persuade  him  to  take  the   policy. 

A  few  months  ago  Frank  secured  a  position  in  the  shipping 
department  in  the  department  store  of  Porteous.  Mitchell  & 
Braun,  of  Portland.  On.  April  14th,  while  temporarily  in 
charge  of  the  elevator,  he  was  killed  by  being  caught  between 
the  elevator    and    floor,    being  crushed  to  death. 

As  we  are  in  moderate  circumstances,  the  money  received 
from  the  Mutual  Benefit  TJfe  Ins.  Co.,  Is  a  great  blessing  and 
I    am    deeply    indebted    to  the  Company. 

Yours    very    truly. 
Mrs.   Minnie  Jordan. 
These    two    cases,    one  of  a  youth   who  lived,  and  one  of  a 
youth  who  died,  strickinjjfly  show    the    benefits    of    life  insurance 
for  the  younjjf  man. 

For  rates  and  full    information,  address 

M.  M.  MATTISON.  C.  W.  WEBB, 

General  Agent  District  Agent. 

Anderson,     S.     C. 
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F.    H.    MCDONALD,   '14. 

Lost  has  the  Sun  its  leaden  dullness  and  feeble  touch  of 
meager  warmth. 

And  in  its  place,  bright  and  glad  bursts  forth  a  joyous 
flood  of  brightness. 

The  thidk  grey  sky  has  faded  fast,  and  the  deep,  deep 
blue  is  lustrous  with  lazy  filmy  clouds. 

The  biting  blast  and  cutting  chill,  the  raw  and  wintry 
damp  are  gone. 

Crisp  is  the  air — ^but  fresh.  And  sweet,  and  full,  and 
strong  it  breathes. 

Each  dreary  branch,  each  drooping  twig,  no  longer  bare 
and  dead  appears; 

But  budding  forth,  bright  and  clear  in  tint,  new  life  un- 
folds to  view  and  the  promise  of  beauty  gives. 

The  silence  of  Winter,  grave,  oppressing,  still,  is  over- 
come and  lost  amid  the  gladsome  notes  that  fill  the  air. 

As  each  chirping  cricket,  each  twittering  bird  proclaims 
the  mellowy  Spring. 
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To  my  mind  there  is  in  all  American  fiction  no  sadder 
tales  than  those  depicting  the  sorrows  and  sufferino^s  of 
the  struggling  foreigner  when  he  lands  as  an  immigrant 
within  the  confines  of  the  American  continent.  Lured 
by  glittering  advertisements  of  streets  paved  with  gold 
traversing  a  land  over  which  a  threatening  cloud  never 
hovers,  he  gathers  together  his  earthly  possessions  and 
embarks  on  a  dark  sea  for  an  unknown  land.  Illiterate 
and  unexperienced,  of  times  with  but  a  meager  pittance 
in  his  purse,  he  takes  up  the  fight  for  life  in  a  period 
when  competition  causes  the  strongest  to  groan  beneath 
the  burden  of  long  hours  and  little  pay.  Unused  to 
bargaining  with  unscrupulous  employees  and  ignorant  of 
his  own  abilities,  he  attempts  on  a  minimum  wage  to 
provide  for  those  dej^endent  upon  liim.  Rut  it  is  all 
in  vain.  With  more  than  super-human  effort  lie  casts 
himself  into  the  struggle  to  be  engulfed  again  and  again 
by  the  surging  billows  of  unrequited  labor.  Can  any- 
thing cause  the  human  heart  to  bleed  quicker  than  the 
picture  of  the  mother,  be  she  Russian,  English,  Belgian 
or  Hollander  with  tlie  pen'shing  infant  upon  her  bosom 
and  several  small  children  about  her  knees  when  the 
news  reaches  her  that  her  husband  in  the  unefpial  strug- 
gle for  existence  has  failed  and  that  she  is  left  alone  in 
the  world — a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land ;  or  can  any- 
thing cause  greater  anguish  than  the  awful  fact  that 
the  mother  in  desperation  has  cast  herself  into  eternity. 
leaving  behind  the  little  waif  to  cry  luitil  weakness  over- 
comes it  and  death  snatches  it  away  into  another  world. 

The  .American  people  boast  of  their  civilization  and 
they  have  just  reason  to  do  so,  but  the  time  has  come 
when    the    true   patriot     must     realize    tliat    America    is   a 
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nation  born  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth  and  that  ah*eady 
more  than  one  third  of  her  population  are  of  foreign 
parentage.  America  for  Americans  is  indeed  a  pretty 
thought  but  not  always  can  the  blood  of  those  whose 
fortitude  made  possible  a  home  for  the  free  and  the  true 
and  the  brave.  Some  poet  in  his  lays  has  sung  of  this 
country  thus : 

''America !  half  brother  of  the  world 

With  something  good  and  bad  of  every  land." 

If  this  be  true  (and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is)  then  we  must  play  well  the  part  that  we  have 
been  destined  to  play. 

It  was  as  early  as  April,  1894  that  the  Hon.  Wyatt 
Aiken,  of  this  State,  before  the  House  of  Representatives, 
urged  that  an  Information  Bureau  be  established  on  Ellis 
Island  for  the  better  enlightenment  of  immigrants  and 
for  their  better  distribution  throughout  this  land.  It 
was  his  prophetic  eye,  seeing  through  years  of  industrial 
progress,  that  caused  him  to  say  that  the  destiny  of  this 
country  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  foreigners 
within  her  borders.  Just  how  this  destiny  will  be  shaped 
will  depend  upon  the  type  of  immigrant  we  acquire. 

A  recent  report  from  London,  England,  says  that  ''the 
United  States  is  getting  the  cream  of  the  vast  migration 
which  is  leaving  the  British  Isles  in  a  constantly  increas- 
ing stream.  The  London  manager  of  an  American  rail- 
road ascribes  this  advantage  not  only  to  the  superior 
resources  of  the  United  States,  but  to  the  American  im- 
migration laws.  During  the  past  year  three  hundred 
families  whose  heads  were  business  men  with  capital  to 
invest  and  farmers  who  want  to  start  in  a  new  country, 
set  sail  for  America."  With  the  receipt  of  such  a  re- 
port we  are  confronted  by  the  question,  "Are  we  in  a 
position  to  give  a  home  to  the  industrious?"  Many 
times  have  I  been  inclined   to  say  no.     Were   it   possible 
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to  locate  all  new  comers  upon  the  rich  and  undeveloped 
lands  of  this  country  and  to  give  them  adequate  atten- 
tion until  they  had  become  firmly  established  in  their  new 
environment,  I  might,  forsooth,  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
But  too  often  do  we  forget  the  interests  of  those  about 
us  so  absorbed  do  we  become  in  deeds  achieved  and 
difficulties  overcome.  We  delight  to  cry  of  our  country's 
greatness,  her  past,  her  present,  her  future ;  for  there  is 
no  one  of  us  who  can  rightly  deny  that  America  is 
a  leader  in  more  than  one  respect.  Her  Government, 
her  institutions,  her  intellectuality,  her  love  of  freedom 
and  of  God  and,  above  all,  her  people  are  without  a 
peer  in  this  broad  universe  of  ours.  You  might  search 
North  America  and  South  America  from  North  to  South 
and  East  to  West ;  you  might  scan  the  eastern  hemis- 
phere and  the  western  hemisphere  over  and  over  again 
and  no  where  could  be  found  a  people  quite  like  the 
Americans.  Through  three  hundred  years  of  develop- 
ment, her  resources  have  increased  until  today  America 
stands  upon  the  pinnacle  of  accomplishment.  Like  Greece 
and  like  Rome  she  has  made  herself  the  equal  if  not  the 
superior  of  all  nations,  and  we  fain  would  look  at  all 
times  upon  those  things  that  are  brightest  and  best  in 
life,  but  beneath  the  perfect  must  needs  lie  the  imper- 
fect. We  like  to  dream,  to  drift  and  then  to  dream 
again  but  after  it  all  we  have  to  awake  to  face  the  ques- 
tion written  on  the  wall  before  us.  "How  does  the  other 
half  live?" 

Is  digging  and  shoveling  and  carting  coal  in  Penn- 
sylvania's deep-seated  mines  real  life?  Can  the  New 
York  sweat  shop  hold  aught  that  is  pleasant  for  the  for- 
eigner and  his  family?  The  sun.  the  moon,  and  the 
stars;  the  air  around  us;  the  beautiful  trees  and  flowers 
that  grow  about  us,  were  made  for  the  Austrian  as  well 
as  the  American.  The  tenement  house  tot  has  just  as 
much  right  to  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  as  the  more 
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favored  child  of  the  land.  Ah !  'tis  bitter  pangs  we  suffer 
when  we  lift  the  curtain  and  see  things  as  they  really  are. 
And  yet,  there  is  a  remedy.  No  problem  is  too  great 
to  be  solved  by  some  one,  somewhere,  somehow  for 
amidst  the  daily  grind  of  life, 

So  nigh   is  granduer  to  our  dust, 

So  near  is  God  to  man; 
When  Duty  whisters  low,  *'thou  must," 

The  youth  replies,  "I  can/' 

Behind  every  dark  cloud  there  is  a  blue  sky.  God's 
eternal  bow  spanning  the  heavens  reminds  the  crest- 
fallen and  discouraged  that  he  is  merciful  and  kind.  In 
the  darkest  trials  of  adversity,  he  seems  to  whisper 
ahvays,   *'I  shall  never  leave  thee."     There  is  a  remedy. 

The  poet  Virgil,  in  his  immortal  Aenid,  has  sung 
to  you  of  arms  and  a  hero,  but  I  sing  of  a  glorious  south- 
land w^hose  outstretched  arms  are  always  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  industrious  foreigner.  Never  has  she  refused 
a  home  to  those  who  are  worthy  of  it,  nor  does  she  now. 
To  her  unplowed  fields  from  which  someday  must  needs 
come  the  food  for  the  sustenance  of  the  world,  she  in- 
vites them  all.  Over  the  highways  and  across  the  seas 
the  message  is  sent,  ''Bring  them  into  a  land  where 
Tl'ere  is  no  lack  of  pastures  rich  and  fields  all  green 

With  all  the  common  gifts  of  God, 
For  temperate  airs  and  torrid  sheen 

Weave  Edens  of  the  sod; 
Through  lands  which  look  one  sea  of  billowy  gold 

Broad  rivers  wind  their  devious  ways; 
A  hundred  isles  in  their  embraces  fold 

A  hundred  luminous  bays; 

And  through  yon  purple  haze 
Vast   mountains  lift   their  plumed  peaks,    cloud-crowned; 

And  save  where  up  the  sides  the  plowman  creeps, 
An  unhewn  forest  girds  them  grandly  round. 
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In  whose  dark  shades  a  future  navy  sleeps! 
Ye  Stars,  which,  though  unseen,  yet  with  me  gaze 

Upon  this  loveliest  fragment  of  earth! 
Thou  Sun,  that  kindliest  all  thy  gentlest  rays 

Above  it,  as  to  light  a  favorite  hearth! 
Ye  Clouds,  that  in  your  temples  in  the  West 

See  nothing  brighter  than  its  humblest  flowers! 
And  you,  ye  Winds,  that  on  the  ocean's  breast 

Are  kissed  to  coolness  ere  ye  reach  its  bowers! 
Bear  witness  with  me  in  my  song  of  praise. 

And  tell  the  ivorld  that,  since  the  zvorld  began. 
No  fairer  land  hath  fired  a  poet's  lays. 

Or  given  a  home  to  man!'* 
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Closely  interwoven  with  the  lives  of  every  nation  is 
that  country's  national  songs  and  patriotic  airs.  Such 
songs  as  are  loved  and  cherished  by  the  entire  people. 
There  can  not  be  found  a  nation  that  has  not  at  least  one 
song  into  which  the  thoughts,  ambitions,  and  very  souls 
of  its  citizens  are  entwined.  These  hymns  reveal  many 
secrets  pertaining  to  the  nature,  pursuits,  and  progress  of 
the  people  whom  they  represent.  Well  might  the  national 
air  be  called  the  spice  of  patriotism.  The  strains  of  some 
well  known  patriotic  composition  serve  to  bring  fond 
recollections  to  the  aged,  to  fill  the  active  man  with  zeal 
and  determination,  and  to  inspire  the  youth  with  ambition. 
A  national  celebration  would  seem  cheerless  unless  the 
stars  and  stripes  were  fluttering  in  the  breezes;  but  dreary 
indeed  would  be  the  day,  if  the  air  were  robbed  of  the 
cheerful  notes  of  the  patriotic  song. 

Our  beloved  country  is  abundantly  supplied  with  na- 
tional songs.  'The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  played  as  the 
flag  is  drawn  down  every  evening,  where  ever  there  hap- 
pens to  be  a  body  of  soldiers,  serves  to  encourage  the 
toil  worn  trooper;  and  makes  him  forget  the  trials  of 
that  day.  The  tune  bespeaks  America's  bravery  and 
defiance.  In  the  words,  our  country  boasts  of  its 
strength,  our  great  love  of  liberty,  and  of  its  determina- 
tion to  remain  independent.  We  find  the  same  expres- 
sions of  pride,  strength,  and  patriotism,  in  the  beloved 
song,  "Hail  Columbia." 

"America,"  our  national  hymn,  portrays  another  por- 
tion of  our  people's  character.  In  it  we  proclaim  oud  im- 
plicit faith  and  reverence  in  the  Father  of  all  nations.  In 
lieu  of  boasting  of  our  resources — in  this  hymn,  we  ex- 
press our  gratitude  for  them;  and  also  our  hope  for  a 
continuation  of  prosperity  and   freedom.     There  too,  we 
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express  our  appreciation  for  the  many  blessings  that  our 
country  has  ever  enjoyed. 

Almost  universally  adopted  by  all  civilized  people  is 
a  song  that  might  be  named.  "The  International  Hymn." 
It  is  a  song  whose  words  can  never  be  sung  with  sufficient 
expression;  and  whose  tune  can  never  be  played  as  sweet- 
ly as  does  its  theme  demand.  Is  it  necessarv  to  call  the 
name  of  this  song  that  we  love  above  all  others?  "Home 
Sweet  Home,"  is  the  song  of  all  nations.  No  other  song 
can  reach  in  broadness  and  sincerity  the  heights  that  this 
one  has.  To  every  man,  except  the  most  unfortunate  of 
men,  the  homeless  man,  belongs  the  undisputed  right  to 
sing  it.  There  is  not  a  country  whose  boundaries  are  so 
close  as  to  deny  the  entrance  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home." 
All  of  Christendom,  sings  it  with  love  and  reverence. 
"Home,  Sweet  Home"  is  the  song  that  the  armies  of  the 
North  and  South  sang  in  unison.  The  heart  of  the  most 
hardened  criminal  softens  when  he  hears  this  song.  Un- 
fortunate, indeed,  is  the  man  to  whom  these  words  bear 
no  meaning. 

Why  is  all  this  true?  From  where  comes  this  grand 
power?  A  single  line  will  reveal  it  all.  Homes,  the 
world  over,  are  the  most  valuable  and  sacred  assets  that  a 
person  holds.  In  the  home  begins  all  patriotism.  Al- 
though many  national  songs  are  greatly  loved,  more  of 
them  can  ever  be  as  sacred  as  "Home,  Sweet  Home.'" 
For  it  is  of  homes  that  all  nations  are  constructed.  De- 
stroy the  sacredness  of  the  home  and  the  nation  will  be 
ruined.  Well  may  we  hope  that  "Home,  Sweet  Home" 
will  ever  be  fondly  sung  by  our  countrymen. 

In  history,  songs  have  always  played  an  active  part. 
More  than  once  has  the  tide  of  battle  been  turned  by 
some  patriotic  song.  As  long  as  nations  exist,  we  shall 
hear  the  national  song.  If  ever  all  boundaries  are  swept 
aside  and  all  countries  welded  into  one.  the  song,  "Home. 
Sweet  Home,"  will  then  l)ccome  "The  International 
Anthem." 
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£arlg  ^prtttg 

BY    W.    J.    H.,    '15. 

The  roaring  winds  of  March  have  gone 
With  all  their  whistling  melodies, 
And  warmer  days  at  length  have  come 
To  ope  the  rose  and  lure  the  bees. 

The  morning  ^kies  are  pure  and  bright 
With  Sol  just  peeping  o'er  the  hill 
To  close  the  ling'ring  stars  of  night 
And  warm  the  early  damp  and  chill. 

The  air  is  animating  and  clear, 
With  just  the  sting  that  gives  it  life; 
The  sun-bathed  distant  hills  seem  near 
And  gladness  everywhere  is  ripe. 

The  trees  stir  lightly  to  the  breeze, 
All  with  a  sense  of  innate  glee, 
Rejoicing  o'er  their  high  release 
From  winters  cold  to  spring  time  free. 

How  blithe  the  garden  flowers  feel, 
With  the  life  of  the  glowing  morn 
They  wave  their  little  leaves  and  steal 
The  sunlight  with  their  dewy  form. 

How  gently,  sweetly  o'er  us  fall 
A  tender  joy  at  spring's  return, 
How  love  can  sound  its  subtle  call 
And  make  the  heart  of  man  to  yearn. 
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j.  r.  mclaurin^  '15.  • 

In  the  town  of  Milledgeville,  in  one  of  our  New  Eng- 
land States,  there  stands  today  in  a  secluded  corner  of 
the  cemetery,  a  tall  white  shaft;  mute  evidence  of  a 
tragedy  that  was  enacted  in  this  quiet  town. 

This  silent  witness  is  the  first  to  catch  the  stranger's 
eye.  There  is  something  strikingly  sad  and  mournful  in 
its  appearance,  and  is  doubly  so  to  one  who  knows  its 
history. 

When  "Old  Sol"  has  completed  his  course  and  sunk 
to  sleep  in  the  golden  mist,  and  the  shadows  of  evening 
draw  near,  mellowing  and  softening  its  outlines,  then  it 
seems  to  take  on  a  sadder  hue.     And,  at  last, 

when  night  has  spread  her  wings  over  the  earth, 

gently,  drawing  her  mantle  over  the  little  cemetery,  it 
may  still  be  seen,  standing  clear  and  white,  keeping  its 
ceaseless  vigil. 

Some  thirty  years  ago,  in  this  place  I  speak  of,  there 
lived  a  smart,  bright  young  fellow,  Rob  Brandon  by 
name,  who  was  partner  with  his  father  in  a  large  mer- 
cantile house. 

The  Brandons  lived  in  the  suberbs  of  Milledgex  illc.  in 
a  beautiful  old  linnsc  that  had  been  built  by  Mr.  Bran- 
don's father. 

The  family  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brandon,  Rob, 
and  a  beautiful,  golden  haired  little  tot,  (Rob's  lister) 
with  eyes  as  blue  as  the  sky. 

She  was  the  light  of  the  household,  and  the  joy  and 
and  pride  of  her  father's  heart. 

But.  between  Rob  and  liis  baby  sister,  there  .seemed  to 
be  a  peculiar  tic.  He  was  never  too  tired  or  worried  to 
stop  and  i)lay  with  her,  or  amu.se  her  in  some  way.  She, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  never  so  happy,  as  i^'hen  she  was 
in  "Buddie's"  arms,  as  she  always  called  him. 
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The  last  thing  she  did,  before  being  tucked  away  for 
the  night,  was  to  kiss  ''Buddie"  and  tell  him  to  wake 
her  in  the  morning. 

The  remarkable  attachment  existing  between  these 
two,  had  often  been  the  subject  of  remarks  by  different 
ones  in  the  town;  and  it  was  sometimes  conjectured  as 
to  what  would  be  the  result  of  one  of  them  should  die. 

Some  nights  Rob  would  fail  to  come  home,  for  Rob 
Brandon  was  not  the  boy  he  should  have  been,  and  fre- 
quently of  late,  his  place  by  the  family  fireside  had  been 
vacant.  Resulting  in  his  appearance  at  the  office  the 
next  morning  with  heavy  bloodshot  eyes;  a  slight  pallor, 
and  downcast  looks,  telling  too  well  of  the  midnight 
revelry  and  the  nights  debauch. 

This  was  the  cause  of  much  sorrow  and  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  his  father  and  mother,  who  had  often  pleaded 
with  him,  but  to  no  avail  it  seemed,  to  stop  before  it 
was  too  late. 

On  these  nights  when  Rob  was  aw^ay,  little  Edith 
would  ask,  "Muvver,  why  don't  Buddie  turn?"  She 
would  stay  up  until  the  last  minute,  in. the  hope  that  he 
would  come  before  she  went  to  bed.  When  she  say  that 
he  was  not  coming,  she  would  say,  "I  am  doin'  to 
bed  an'  det  up  earlv  in  'a  mornin,  an'  I  spec  he'll  be 
here." 

Time  passed  on  and  nearly  three  months  had  gone, 
when  a  night  came  and  Rob  failed  to  make  his  appear- 
ance. 

It  seemed,  that  after  his  time  of  arrival  had  passed 
and  still  he  had  not  come;  that  Edith  was  more  anxious 
than  usual  about  him. 

Time  after  time  she  asked,  "Why  don't  he  turn?  I 
wanta  see  him  so  bad.  Why  don't  he  turn?"  Finally 
when  the  blue  eyes  could  keep  awake  no  longer,  she  let 
her  mother  put  her  to  bed,  saying/'I  dess  I'll  do  to  bed, 
an  when  I  wake  up  ina  morning  I  spec  he'll  be  here." 
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Next  morning  she  was  up  early,  and  the  fir^  question 
she  asked  was,  ''Muvver,  has  Buddie  turn?'*  When  told 
that  he  had  not,  she  was  greatly  diasppointed  and  did 
not  eat  her  breakfast  as  usual,  but  went  out  and  sat 
dovvn  on  the  front  steps  of  the  house,  where  she  knew 
that  she  would  be  the  first  one  to  see  him. 

There  she  sat  with  the  sunbeams  playing  among  her 
golden  locks,  transforming  them,  as  it  were,  into  a  mass 
of  burnished  gold. 

Eagerly  she  watched  the  nearest  corner  for  a  glimpse 
of  her  brother. 

This  is  the  picture  he  saw,  or  rather  did  not  see,  as  he 
turned  the  corner  and  staggered  up  the  walk. 

The  blue  eyes  brightened  with  happniess,  and  down 
the  steps  with  open  arms  ran  the  baby. 

-Buddie  I .'' 

And  then,  as  the  demon  of  drink  possessed  him,  there 
was  a  flash — a  report — and  there  lay  the  baby,  torn  and 
bleeding,  with  her  golden  locks  hurried  in  a  pool  of 
blood. 

A  second  the  eyelids  quivered,  and  then — the  blue  eyes 
closed  forever. 

Quick  as  a  flash  came  his  reason;  and  with  a  groan 
that  Caraculla  might  have"  envied,  he  stopped,  and  a 
second  report  rang  out  on  the  morning  air ;  and  the  morn- 
ing sun  shone  down  upon  them. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  tall  white  shaft  that  stands  in 
the  cemetery. 
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BY    J.    B.    D.,    '14. 

Quite  appropriately  may  the  spring  be  called  the  play 
time  of  the  Gods.  Joy  and  liberty,  beauty  and  devotion 
join  hands  in  presenting  mother  nature's  favorite  season. 
The  thrills  awake  us,  our  soul  rejoices,  and  our  tingling 
nerves  revive  our  slothful  natures.  The  elixir  of  spring 
intoxicates  our  spirits.  We  are  glad!  Fervent  breezes 
bear  exhilarating  messages  from  the  birds,  the  flowers, 
and  the  awakening  trees.  It  is  spring;  and  joy  rules 
the  world!  Away  with  the  dreary  frosty  nights,  forget 
the  sighs  from  the  desolate  forest.  We  care  naught  for 
that  which  is  not  gay.  Every  thing  must  be  the  best; 
for  the  cheerful  season  will  allow  no  alternative.  Re- 
morse flees  when  the  first  instinctive  murmur  from  the 
approaching  season  is  heard.  It  is  then  that  all  things 
strive   for  perfection. 

Spring  is  the  period  of  devotion.  Then,  the  birds 
select  their  mates.  Every  creature  of  the  field  or  forest 
responds  to  the  irresistable  call  for  a  partner.  Listen  to 
the  cardinal  as  he  pours  out  his  long  pent  emotions  to 
the  pensive  ear  of  his  mate.  He  sings  of  invigorated 
life,  of  endless  devotion,  of  lofty  ambitions,  and  of  eager 
expectations.  He  boasts  of  his  ardent  love,  and  of  the 
home  that  they  have  made.  Even  the  crow  ceases  his 
complaining,  and  soars  in  the  air,  proclaiming  the  tremor 
that  careers  through  his  impatient  body.  All  of  nature's 
pets  are  filled  with  the  spirit  of  thrift  and  of  love. 

Fragrant  perfumes  from  the  blossoms  of  myriad 
flowers  embalm  the  air.  The  flowers  sway  in  and 
out  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  the  pertinent  breezes, 
seeming  to  imbibe  the  gladness  of  the  season  and  to  re- 
turn it  again  many  times  increased.  Invigorating  rays 
from  the  sun  coax  new  seed  to  awake  and  produce  plants 
that  will  add  still  greater  life  to  the  happy  world. 
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Only  inanimate  bodies  can  resist  the  impulsive  call  of 
spring.  Where  is  there  a  soul  so  deadened,  a  heart  so 
hardened,  or  an  instinct  so  dead,  until  it  cannot  be  re- 
vived and  brightened  by  this  season? 

It  is  a  period  of  cheerful  expectation  and  pleasantry. 
Zealous  natures  yield  heartily  to  the  invigorating  call, 
and  go  dancing  along  with  blithe  hearts  and  forigving 
spirits,  singing  a  song  that  is  inspired  by  the  creations  of 
newly  awakened  nature.  The  song  is  continued  long  after 
the  season  has  changed  into  summer,  and  the  recollections 
of  spring  linger  to  furnish  the  inspiration. 
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A  S^att  3armt0  ^tta 
"A  Hirttm  m  A  Moman^B  J?rmbttg" 

J.   L.   CARSON^   JR. 

It  was  a  typical  winter  afternoon  on  the  last  day  of 
the  year.  The  dull  grey  s'ky  was  rapidly  fading  into  the 
darkness  of  a  dismal  winter  night.  All  day  long,  a  cold 
dreary  snow  had  fallen,  and  now  it  was  sleeting.  I 
slowly  raised  my  eyes  from  the  faded  old  book  in  my 
hands,  and  inserting  my  fingers  in  the  place  that  had 
held  my  close  attention  for  so  long,  I  glanced  out  of  the 
window.  What  a  bleak,  desolate  afternoon  it  was,  and 
what  a  setting  for  one's  thoughts.  It  was  no  won- 
der I  had  been  wandering  in  the  past  that  afternoon. 
A  brisk  wind  heralding  a  bitter  winter  night  was  stirring 
about,  causing  the  little  particles  of  sleet  to  beat  a  wild 
tatoo  on  the  panes.  I  reopened  the  book,  and  again  gazed 
and  allowed  my  thoughts  to  run  on  until  they  were  lost 
in  the  misty  haze  of  obscurity. 

And  now  to  get  down  to  my  story.  The  faded  old 
leathern  bound  book  was  a  family  Bible;  and  I  was  then 
visiting  a  very  aged  uncle  of  mine  in  his  old  fashioned 
country  home  in  the  foot-hills  of  North  Carolina.  The 
particular  page  in  this  old  Bible  that  had  held  my  at- 
tention so  closely  was  the  record  df  deaths;  and  what  had 
incited  my  wonder  and  curiosity  was  this  strange  entry: 
Philip  Jackson — departed  this  life  on  the  2ist  day  of 
April,  1836,  from  wounds  received  while  valiently  fight- 
ing for  Texas  independence.  ''A  victim  of  a  woman's 
perfidity."  Knowing  that  many  of  the  old  states  had 
representatives  at  San  Jacinto,  the  first  part  of  the  record 
aroused  but  little  mterest.  But  the  latter  clause  being 
without  explanation,  and  extremely  unusual  in  such  places, 
aroused  my  curiosity  to  such  an  extent  that  I  could  think 
of  nothing  else  until  I  had  heard  the  entire  story  concern- 
ing it. 
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After  a  warm,  appetizing  supper,  the  family  gathered 
in  comfortable  chairs  around  the  big  open  fire-place  in 
the  living  room.  By  common  consent,  the  only  light  in 
the  room  was  that  emanating  from  the  crackling  logs, 
which  sent  weird,  ghostlike  shadows  dancing  on  the  walls 
and  ceiling  back  of  us.  While  my  uncle  was  filling  his 
pipe,  I  listened  to  the  battle  of  the  elements  outside.  The 
wind  was  increasing  in  fury;  and  the  driving  sleet  rattled 
against  the  sides  of  the  old  house.  At  times  the  wind 
would  sink  to  a  low  wailing  moan  only  to  quickly  rise 
into  a  shrieking  howl  of  fiendish  delight  as  it  caught  the 
snow  and  sleet,  and  hurled  the  particles  madly.  As  I 
listened,  I  almost  shivered.  But  then  I  turned  my  face 
again  toward  the  fire,  and  the  cheery  glow  from  the  roar- 
ing, sputtering  logs  sent  a  glow  of  warmth  through  my 
body.  There  was  a  lull  in  the  conversation,  and  I  asked 
my  uncle  the  significance  of  the  peculiar  clause  that  I 
have  spoken  of.  He  gazed  into  the  fire,  and  for  a  moment 
was  silent. 

"That's  ratlier  a  long  story,  my  boy,"  he  finally  said. 

But  I  had  lit  upon  a  good  topic  for  such  a  night,  and 
all  joined  me  in  prevailing  upon  my  uncle  to  tell  us  the 
story. 

We  all  settled  comfortably  in  our  chairs,  and  he  began, 
".^fter  Braddock's  defeat  at  old  Fort  DuQuisne  in  1755, 
the  whole  of  middle  and  western  Pennsylvania  was  laid 
open  to  the  ravages  of  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies. 
This  condition  led  to  the  emigration  from  that  colony 
southward  of  thousands  of  newly  made  Americans.  Most 
of  these  people  were  of  my  stock — North  Ireland  Presby- 
terians, commonly  called  Scotch-Irish.  A  large  colony 
of  the.se  settled  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  of  this 
house  about  the  year  1760.  Soon  after  arriving,  they 
erected  a  Kirk — their  vernacular  for  church.  This  church 
they  called  Little  Britian,  in  honor  of  the  mother  coun- 
try.    That's    where    we'll    go    to  church    Sunday.     The 
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fourth  pastor  of  this  church  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kerr, 
whose  daughter  Dolly  was  probably  the  most  beautiful 
and  agreeable  girl  of  the  community  at  that  time.  I 
barely  remember  seeing  her  once,  shortly  before  she  so 
mysteriously  disappeared.  The  ruling  elder  of  the  church 
at  that  time  was  Gen.  William  Jackson,  my  grand-father. 
His  fourth  son  Phil,  who  was  my  uncle  is  the  one  you 
are  so  interested  in.  During  childhood,  Dolly  and  Phil 
were  inseparable  companions.  They  went  to  school  to- 
gether, romped  and  played  together  as  happy  as  any  two 
children  on  earth.  Dolly  willingly  helped  Phil  with  his 
lessons;  and  Phil  laid  probably  a  dozen  of  his  jealous 
rivals  in  the  dust  for  making  sneering  remarks  about 
their  companionship. 

These  bonds  of  close  friendship  gradually  strengthened 
as  the  couple  grew  up.  They  were  still  as  happy  as 
could  be,  and  were  looked  upon  by  all  as  the  ideal  match 
of  the  community.  Phil  was  tall  and  handsome,  with 
light  hair  and  grey  eyes.  Fve  heard  that  he  could  ac- 
complish feats  of  strength  that  were  equal  to  a  giants 
task.  Dolly  was  a  slender,  graceful  girl  with  rosy  cheeks, 
blue  eyes,  and  dark  wavy  hair,  and  a  pleasant  smile  for 
everyone.  Their  tender  affection  for  each  other  was  the 
gossip  of  the  neighborhood;  and  many  a  lad  and  lass 
looked  on  them  envious  of  their  mutual  love.  It  is  quite 
needless  for  me  to  say  that  they  were  betrothed  all  this 
time.  It  must  have  been  a  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  that  they  were  to  belong  to  each  other  for 
life.  But  they  were  soon  to  part,  and  to  meet  but  once 
more,  only  to  be  virtually  torn  from  each  other  this  last 
time,  leaving  two  broken  hearts  to  wend  their  way  sepa- 
rately and  sadly  through  this  world. 

"Phil  was  asked  to  go  on  a  mission  to  the  West  for 
the  government,  which  would  keep  him  away  for  several 
months.  Dolly  did  not  like  the  idea  of  being  separated 
from  her  lover  for  such  a  length  of  time,  but  finally  con- 
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sented  when  Phil  told  her  that  they  would  be  married 
on  his  return.  They  promised  to  write  regularly  so  as 
to  keep  in  touch  with  each  other. 

"I  remember  how  old  squire  Williams  told  about  seeing 
them  the  last  time  they  were  together.  They  had  ridden 
down  to  Broad  river  on  a  warm  afternoon  in  June.  The 
squire  was  fishing  just  below  them,  and  they  didn't  see 
him.  They  dismounted  and  sat  on  a  big  rock  overlooking 
a  beautiful  bend  in  the  river,  which  was  their  favorite 
meeting  place.  Dolly  lifted  her  eyes  appealingly  to  Phil's 
and  pleaded  with  him  to  return  with  all  speed  to  her 
when  his  mission  was  over.  They  chatted  away  the  after- 
noon as  only  sweethearts  can,  planning  for  the  future, 
and  again  reassuring  each  other  of  their  undying  love 
and  devotion,  until  the  sun  was  sinking  low  in  the  West. 
Phil  was  to  begin  his  journey  the  next  day.  When  they 
arose  to  leave,  Phil  took  Dolly's  ami  as  if  to  assist  her 
to  mount.  Their  eyes  met,  and  the  next  instant  she  was 
in  his  big  powerful  arms,  and  they  were  again  whisper- 
ing words  of  tender  love  and  affection  that  only  the 
twittering  birds  in  the  tree-tops  could  understand." 

There  was  a  long  pause.  My  uncle  refilled  his  pipe, 
and  puffed  vigorously  for  a  few  minutes. 

**But  that's  not  all?"  I  quickly  asked. 

"No,  my  boy.  That  is  only  the  story  of  their  love  be- 
fore it  was  blighted,"  he  replied. 

Everything  was  still  for  a  few  minnus  while  the  only 
audible  sounds  were  the  moaning  of  the  wind  outside, 
and  the  rattling  of  the  sleet  against  the  windowpanes. 

Presently,  my  uncle  resumed  his  story,  "I  don't  know 
who  was  responsible  for  Dolly's  sweet  temperament.  Her 
mother  certainly  could  not  have  been.  Unfortunately. 
Mrs.  Kerr  represented  a  type  of  mother  very  common 
nowadays,  but  seldom  found  in  the  early  days.  She 
proved  herself  to  be  a  selfish,  scheming  woman,  using 
underhanded  means  in  carrying  out  her  designs. 
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*'Not  long  after  Phil  left  for  the  West,  a  rich,  smartly- 
dressed  gentleman  from  Nashville,  Tennessee,  by  the 
name  of  Carter,  came  into  the  neighborhood,  claiming 
that  he  was  buying  gold  deposits,  which  were  then 
thought  to  exist  very  abundantly  in  this  section.  He 
stayed  at  the  Rev.  Kerr's  home.  Being  a  young  widower 
and  rather  handsome,  he  went  after  Dolly's  hand.  Of 
course  she  rejected  him;  but  she  was  forced  to  treat  him 
with  some  degree  of  civility  since  he  was  in  her  father's 
home.  After  a  time,  it  was  found  that  he  was  really 
wealthy.  The  scheming  mother  set  to  work  at  once,  and 
constantly  annoyed  Dolly  by  upholding  Carter  to  her  as 
an  acceptable  suitor.  In  vain  did  Mrs.  Kerr  endeavor  to 
poison  her  daughter's  mind  against  Phil.  Realizing  that 
all  her  efforts  amounted  to  nothing,  she  resorted  to  a 
base  subterfuge  as  a  final  means  of  turning  Dolly  against 
Phil.  And  that  was  conniving  with  the  post-matster  of 
this  district  in  destroying  all  letters  of  the  two  on  reach- 
ing the  post-office.  Of  course,  it's  needless  for  me  to 
say  that  the  two  lovers  felt  the  keenest  enxiety  concern- 
ing each  other  when  after  several  months  neither  had 
received  a  word  from  the  other.  Each  knew  that  some- 
thing was  wrong;  and  both  were  greatly  worried  over 
the  situation. 

"The  only  convenient  mode  of  travel  in  those  days 
was  by  horseback.  Phil  was  delayed  for  various  reasons 
until  his  mission  had  kept  him  away  months  longer  than 
he  had  intended  to  stay.  He  was  nearly  wild  to  get 
back  to  his  beloved  Dolly  again,  and  to  find  why  he  could 
never  hear  a  word  from  her. 

**As  the  months  rolled  by  with  not  a  word  from  Phil, 
Dolly  foolishly  began  to  think  that  Phil  had  foro^otten 
her,  and  had  probably  found  another  sweetheart  in  the 
West.  The  thought  that  he  might  never  return  worried 
her  greatly.  Slowly  she  yielded  to  her  mother's  pleading 
to  accept  Carter,  who  had  gone  away,  and  had  returned 
for  a  second  visit.     Sorrowfully  and  unwillingly,  she  con- 
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sented  to  marry  him  when  he  proposed  marriage.  But 
ever  after  that,  Dolly  was  a  changed  woman;  never  again 
was  she  the  winsome  lass  that  Phil  knew  her  to  be.  They 
were  married,  and  I've  heard  it  said  that  Dolly  broke 
down  and  cried  at  the  wedding.  And  some  of  the  crazy 
fools  there  thought  she  was  weeping  for  joy  because  she 
had  married  so  much  money.  They  didn't  know  Dolly 
Kerr. 

"About  three  months  after  the  marriage,  the  annual 
summer  camp  meeting  was  on.  There  were  hundreds  of 
people  there  including  Dolly  and  her  husband.  It  was  on 
a  hot  dusty  day  in  latter  July.  A  large,  powerful  bronze- 
colored  young  man  rode  into  the  village  of  tents  and  rude 
houses.  In  those  days  we  lived  at  the  camp  ground  when 
a  camp-meeting  was  on.  The  traveler  stopped  in  front 
of  the  meeting  house,  and  dismounted.  He  was  nearly 
exhausted  with  weeks  of  constant  travel  on  horesback; 
but  there  was  a  smile  on  his  lips,  for  he  had  readied 
home  and  happiness,  so  he  thought.  He  was  soon  busily 
engaged  shaking  hands  with  his  old  friends  and  relatives 
All  looked  at  him  wonderingly,  but  no  one  ventured  to 
tell  him  of  Dolly  and  her  marriage.  People  in  those 
days  didn't  pry  into  other  people's  love  affairs.  And 
then — they  met.  Their  eyes  found  each  other,  and  both 
saw  that  the  old  love  was  still  there.  One  sigh  from 
Dolly,  and  she  was  in  his  arms,  sobbing  away  like  a 
broken  hearted  child.  The  people  gazed  on  the  scene  in 
horrified  surprise  and  indignation.  You  see,  they  didn't 
understand.  In  those  days,  marriage  was  regarded  with 
the  greatest  reverence,  and  ended  only  through  death. 
Divorce  wasn't  considered  under  any  circumstances.  The 
violator  of  the  marriage  vows  was  looked  upon  with  the 
utmost  scorn.  Dolly  and  Phil  were  almost  instantly  torn 
away  from  each  other  by  relatives  of  the  two.  while 
Carter  looked  f)n  in  mingled  surprise  and  dismay.  Dolly 
had  never  told  him  of  Phil.     Poor  Phil!     lie  was  sorclv 
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perplexed,  and  nearly  struck  his  father  for  denouncing 
him  so  rudely  when  he  kissed  Dolly.  But  the  fact  of  the 
recent  marriage  was  hurriedly  explained  to  him.  It  came 
as  a  death  blow.  The  whole  thing  was  a  deep  mystery 
to  him.  But  he  knew  that  while  Dolly  had  given  her 
hand  to  Carter,  her  heart  was  still  his,  for  she  had  begged 
him  when  in  his  arms  to  take  her  away  with  him  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth. 

*Thil  had  a  hurried  talk  with  his  father,  who  rebuked 
him  bitterly  for  his  conduct,  and  told  him  to  leave  the 
country  at  once  for  bringing  such  a  scandal  and  disgrace 
on  both  families. 

"With  a  heavy  heart,  Phil  rode  away  the  following 
day.  He  understood  all  now.  Dolly  had  sent  him  a  note 
telling  him  all  that  had  happened  in  his  absence,  explain- 
ing that  she  had  repeatedly  written  him  without  receiv- 
ing an  answer;  and  ended  by  vehemently  begging  him  to 
take  her  away  with  him.  But  he  was  done  with  the 
East.  Never  again  would  his  old  home  see  him,  the  mem- 
ories of  which  were  so  pleasant,  yet  so  painful.  He 
would  lose  himself  forever.  To  Texas  he  wended  his 
way.  There  he  would  cast  his  lot  with  the  Texans  in 
their  struggle  for  independence  against  Mexico.  He 
finally  found  himself  in  the  country  of  the  Lone  Star — 
that  Eden  of  romatic  adventure  where  so  many  dis- 
appointed men  went  in  the  early  days  to  forget  that  the) 
had  a  blighted  love  affair. 

For  a  long  time,  they  fought  off  the  Mexicans,  but 
suffered  the  bloody  extermination  of  the  Alamo  garrison, 
and  the  cold-blooded  massacre  of  Goliad.  Finally,  under 
old  Sam  Houston,  several  hundred  Texans  trapped  Santa 
Anna,  who  had  by  far  the  larger  force,  on  the  Buffalo 
Bayou,  burned  the  bridge  that  cut  off  escape  for  both 
armies,  and  attacked  the  Mexicans  with  the  fury  of  res- 
peration,  driving  them  with  their  rifles  into  the  morasses 
and  marshes  along  the  river.     Here  they  were  butchered 
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with  the  long  Bowie  knives  in  a  bloody  hand  to  hand 
struggle.  It  was  one  glorious  day  for  Texas.  The  Mex- 
icans were  all  either  captured  or  killed.  But  among  the 
names  of  those  who  went  down  on  the  field  of  battle 
was  that  of  Phil  Jackson.  Some  say  he  was  only  des- 
perately wounded,  and  that  he  finally  pulled  through. 
Whether  he  died  there  or  not  was  never  positively  known. 
Anyway,  he  was  never  heard  of  again." 

**But  what  became  of  Dolly?"  I  quickly  asked. 

"That's  the  real  mystery  of  the  story.     After  Phil  left 

home  the  last  time,   she  was  nearly  heart-broken.     It   is 

said  that   she  prayed  to  God  to  take  her  soul,   and  end 

her  wretched  existence.     She  grew  weaker  both  in  spirit 

and  body  as  the  months  rolled  by  until  she  bore  only    a    faint 

resemblance  to  the  Dolly  before  Carter  came  into  her  life. 

And  then,  when  she  heard  that  Phil  had  been  desperately 

wounded,    and    had    probably    died   at    San  Jacinto,    she 

would  not  believe  it.     She  wept  continuously  for  two  days 

until    her   people   thought    she   must   be    on   the   verge   of 

madness.     On  the  third  day.  she  calmed  down  and  became 

quiet.     That  night  she  silently  stole  away — no  one  knows 

where.     She  must  have  ridden,  for  her  favorite  old  saddle 

horse  was  missing  from  the  stable  next  morning." 

"And  is  that  all?"  I  finally  managed  to  ask. 

"That's  the  whole  story.     Some  say  she  went  to  Texas. 

and    found    Phil,   who   had-  recovered    from   his    wounds. 

Others    say  the   Chcrokees   or  the   Creeks   captured    her. 

Still  others  say  that  she  starved  to  death,  or  was  killed 

and    eaten    by    wild    beasts.     But  that's  all   guess-work. 

The    neighborhood     .sent    searching    parties    all   over  the 

country,   and    for   a   hundred  miles  westward,   but   not    a 

trace  of    her    could    be    found :  and    never  again  was  a 

word  ever  heard  of  winsome  Dolly  Kerr." 

There  was  a  long  pause.  The  fire  had  died  down  to  a 
heap  of  dull  red  embers  from  which  issued  tiny  blue 
flames.  I  looked  into  my  aged  uncles  wrinkled  old  face. 
He  had  just  knocked  the  ashes   from  his  pipe,  and  had 
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dropped  into  a  sort  of  reverie;  and  I   imagined  he  was 
living  in  the  past  when  the  land  was  young. 

Outside  the  wind  moaned,  and  howled,  and  shrieked; 
and  then  moaned  again.  And  the  sleet  kept  up  its 
weird  monotonous  tattoo  on  the  window  panes. 


B.    M,    JACKSON,    '14. 

The  autumn  sun  was  setting  o'er  the  western  hills; 
the  dull  red  glow  cast  a  gloomy  aspect  upon  the  town 
of  Pidro  Mingul,  and  especially  upon  the  old  govern- 
ment prison  situated  near  the  outskirts  of  the  city  on  the 
edge  of  the  river  Mors. 

The  town  was  crowded  with  country  folk,  all  of 
whom  seemed  to  be  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement. 
The  most  conspicuous  persons  on  the  street  was  an 
American  couple,  the  lady,  May  McArnold,  was  beau- 
tiful ;  the  man,  David  McLauchlin,  was  tall,  broad- 
shouldered,  and  handsome.  The  lady  was  leaning  upon 
the  young  man's  arm,  and  from  the  expression  on  her 
face  it  seemed  as  if  something  was  tearing  her  heart, 
whether  it  was  love,  fear,  or  hatred,  I  knew  not  what. 

The  Prison  was  filled  with  prisoners,  both  political  and 
criminal :  the  one  we  are  most  interested  in  is  Dr.  Harold 
McArnold,  May's  father.  He  was  placed  in  prison  by 
the  ruler  of  the  republic,  for  political  reasons.  Dr. 
McArnold  had  been  president  of  the  University  of  Argen- 
tina and  also  director  of  the  chemistry  department  of 
that  institution.  President  Hugas  believed  that  Dr. 
McArnold  had  instigated  a  rebellion;  so  he  sentenced  him 
to  life  imprisonment,  and  if  the  rebellion  should  take 
place,  he  would  be  put  to  death  for  treason. 

May  and  David  seated  themselves  comfortably  in  a 
dark  portion  of  the  park;  after  a  few  moments  of  silence 
May  said  in  a  low  tone:     "David,  this  is  a  very  danger- 
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ous  thing  we  have  taken  upon  ourselves  as  our  duty  to 
do.  Why  do  you  want  to  risk  your  life  for  my  father? 
It  is  for  me  to  do;  so  if  you  value  your  life,  give  up  this 
work." 

''May,  you  know  that  I  will  do  anything  in  this 
world  for  you;  your  happiness  is  my  happiness,  your  sor- 
row is  my  sorrow;  so  be  it  the  will  of  God  I  will  rescue 
your  father  in  less  than  a  fortnight." 

"David,  you  know  that  many  plots  to  rescue  him  have 
failed,  and  many  persons  have  been  put  to  death  for 
attempting  the  rescue.  Both  love  and  money  had  failed 
so  far,  and  my  dear  father  lies  in  that  filthy  cell  breath- 
ing away  the  last  days  of  his  noble  life."  David  sat 
motionless  beside  the  girl,  his  face  turned  away  from  her 
and  his  mind  in  deepest  thought.  He  hardly  realized  that 
the  girl  he  loved  so  well  had  been  speaking;  yet  in  his 
heart  he  would  succeed,  and  if  he  did  not,  he  would  give 
his  life  to  a  noble  cause. 

"May,"  said  he,  almost  breathlessly,  "do  you  love  me?"" 

"Do  not  speak  to  me  of  love,"  said  May,  harshly.  "I 
am  too  sad  and  too  worried  to  think  of  such  a  thing 
while  my  father  is  suffering.  David,  never  ask  me  that 
question  again;  for  I  will  leave  you  if  you  do.  You  may 
ask  me  when  father  is  safe,  and  not  before." 

He  caught  her  hand  and  kissed  it  tenderly,  then  he 
said : 

"May,  love  and  God  aids  me;  I  cannot  fail,  I  will 
not  fail.  I  do  it  all  for  you.  May  dear,  and  I  will  die 
for  you  if  it  is  necessary." 

For  (lays  and  days  David  studied  out  plans  to  effect  the 
rescue.  First  he  would  make  a  thorough  inspection  of 
the  prison  and  locate  the  exact  cell  in  which  May's 
father  was  confined.  One  bright  morning  he  entered 
the  gates  of  the  prison  yard,  and  after  posing  as  a  health 
officer,  he  was  granted  permission  to  inspect  every  cell 
of  the  prison.  A  guide  was  placed  at  his  command  to 
show  him   through  the   great   corridors.      As  he  entered 
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each  cell,  he  asked  many  questions  concerning  each  in- 
dividual prisoner,  so  that  when  he  reached  Dr.  McArnold's 
cell,  he  could  remain  a  considerable  time  without  creating 
suspicion.  At  last  he  reached  the  cell  containing  the 
prize  which  would  crown  his  life  with  love  and  happiness. 

As  he  looked  upon  the  prisoner,  his  noble  heart  trem- 
bled with  emotion  and  sympathy  for  the  old  man;  for  his 
face  was  pale,  and  his  eyes  glistened  as  if  death  itself 
was  in  them.  David  advanced  toward  the  feeble  old  man, 
and  spoke  to  him  in  a  very  friendly  manner.  As  he  did 
this,  his  guide  slipped  up  saying,  "You  are  not  allowed 
to  talk  to  this  prisoner."  This  did  not  dishearten  him, 
for  he  stood  facing  Dr.  McArnold  with  the  guide  at  his 
back.  He  slowly  place  his  hand  into  his  trousers  pocket, 
and  in  so  doing,  he  partly  opened  the  front  of  his  un- 
buttoned coat.  His  Intended  father-in-law  at  once  read 
the  sign  which  he  had  written  in  white  chalk  on  the  in- 
side lining  of  his  coat,  which  read  thus :  Will  rescue  you 
Saturday  night,  9  o'clock,  be  prepared.  The  window. 
The  old  man's  eyes  shone  with  happiness,  and  his  face 
fairly  beamed  with  delight.  Then  he  turned  and  walked 
out  of  the  cell,  the  guide  locking  the  door  behind  him. 

He  inspected  hurriedly  the  remainder  of  the  prison, 
which  was  almost  a  tortue  to  do.  Then  he  thanked  the 
superintendent  for  granting  him  permission  to  Inspect  the 
prison,  and  fairly  ran  to  the  park  where  his  lover  would 
meet  him. 

"May,  I  have  seen  your  father,"  said  David,  as  he 
seated  himself  by  the  beautiful  girl. 

"Oh,  David!     Does  he  look  well?     Is  he  sick?     Is  he- 
dying?"  she  cried  alost  breathlessly. 

"No,  May  dear  one,  he  is  not  sick;  but  he  is  very 
feeble.  I  told  him  of  my  plans  to  bring  him  safely  to 
us,  and  I  left  him  happy." 

"Oh!  dear!  dear!  how  did  you  do  It?  No  one  but 
you,  David,  could  do  such  a  brave  thing,"  said  May 
happily. 
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He  merely  opened  his  coat,  and  she  was  satisfied;  then 
he  said  to  her,  "Meet  me  at  my  boat  landing  tomorrow 
night  at  8  o'clock."  Then  he  tenderly  kissed  her  hand, 
and  was  off  like  a  shadow.  May  walked  quickly  to  her 
hotel,  sheer  delight  beaming  from  her  cheerful   face. 

Promptly  at  9  o'clock,  they  met  at  the  landing;  both 
were  at  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement.  David  placed 
his  saw  and  ropes  under  the  seat;  and,  after  seeing  that 
May  was  comfortably  seated,  took  his  place  at  the 
engine.  He  had  previously  muffled  his  engine  so  securely 
that  not  a  sound  came  from  the  slowly  moving  boat,  ex- 
cept a  slight  rippling  of  the  water. 

David  stopped  his  boat  directly  under  the  window  of 
Dr.  McArnold's  cell ;  he  carefully  tied  the  rope  ladder  on 
the  string  which  was  hanging  from  the  window;  then 
he  threw  a  small  pebble  wrapped  in  cotton,  into  the 
window,  which  was  twenty  feet  above  him;  he  care- 
fully wrapped  his  saw  in  cotton  and  told  May  not  to 
make  the  slightest  noise;  for  if  she  did  her  father  might 
die  in  prison. 

David  slowly  climbed  the  ladder,  saw  in  hand,  to  the 
window ;  he  wrapped  the  bars  with  cotton,  and  quickly 
sawed  them  away.  Dr.  McArnold  met  him  at  the  win- 
dow. David  told  him  to  climb  down  the  ladder  at  once. 
as  it  was  strong  enough  to  hold  both  of  them.  Dr. 
McArnold  seated  himself  on  the  seat  with  his  daughter, 
while  David  started  the  engine. 

The  small  boat  was  soon  running  at  full  speed  across 
the  bay,  while  David  sat  motionless  at  the  rudder.  Sud- 
denly he  felt  two  tiny  arms  around  his  neck;  and.  as  he 
looked  up  in  the  bright  moonlight,  he  saw  the  face  of 
the  one  he  loved  more  than  all  the  world. 

"My  own  brave  David!  Now  you  may  ask  me  that 
dear  question."  He  caught  her  in  his  strong  arms, 
whispering.  "I  love  you  May.**  And  his  question  re- 
mained unasked. 
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from  the  tiger. 

So  sweetly  imperceptible  it  seems 
A  fleeting  fancy  from  another  shore, 
But  still  it  lingers  by,  and  still  the  more 
It  stays  the  more  these  gentle   fairy  dreams 
Swell  to  a  reverie  in  which  the  gleams 
Of  wreathing  smiles  and  cheeks  all  dimpled  o'er 
Emit  their  light,  more  lovely  than  before. 
Anon  like  music  of  murmuring  streams 
Sweet  siren  voices  sing  on  every  breeze; 
At  first  they  lightly  touch,  but  still  they  move. 
There's  beauty  in  the  budding  of  the  trees, 
New  brightness  in  the  starry  depths  above; 
There's  joy  in  life  or  labor  at  ease — 
There's  beauty,   brightness,    joy,   but — there   is   love. 

— W.  J.  Hunter,  '15. 


®Itp  Qllfmsntt  OlnUpg?  OII|rnntrIp 
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Wc  notice  a  lack  of  interest  among 
the    members    of    the    student    body 
in  our  college   publications.      Contri- 
butions arc  not  made,  even  by  men  who  are  capable  of 


Lack  uj  Interest. 
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doing  good  work  in  story  writing  and  poetry,  expept  by 
a  few  who  are  members  of  the  publication  staffs.  Lately, 
it  has  fallen  upon  these  men  almost  entirely,  to  produce 
the  material  for  our  publications.  Let  us  take  an  interest 
in  ^his  work,  and  do  all  that  we  can  to  make  it  a  success. 
Clemson  has  a  variety  of  student  publications  which 
makes  it  necessary  that  scientific  articles  as  well  as  those 
of  literary  rnerit  be  written;  so  if  we  cannot  write  good 
poetry  or  short  stories,  perhaps  we  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  good  article  on  some  phase  of  our  work. 


Ql0tt0tttUtt0tt 

ARTICLE  L 

Section  i.  Name. — The  name  of  this  organization 
shall  be  The  Southern  College  Press  Association. 

ARTCLE  IL 

Section  i.  Object — The  object  of  this  Association 
shall  be  to  promote  the  standard  and  welfare  of  journal- 
ism in  the  colleges  in  the  South,  to  stimulate  especially 
those  college  men  that  have  a  tendency  to  make  letters 
their  life  work,  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  more 
publications,  especially  newspapers,  to  set  a  premium  upon 
academic  authorship  and  editorship,  and  to  draw  together 
in  conventions  for  personal  contact  and  acquaintance  the 
men  that  will  soon  supply  material  for  Southern  journal- 
ism, so  far  as  the  profession  is  to  be  recruited  from  home 
collegiate  training. 

ARTICLE  TIL 

Section  i.  Membership — Any  institution  of  collegiate 
rank  in  what  are  commonly  known  as  the  Southern 
States,  provided  it  have  as  much  as  a  weekly  and  a 
monthly  publication,  and  provided  the  ^student  body  be 
composed   at  least  half  of  men,  may  become  a  member 
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of  the  Association  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  delegates 
present  at  any  annual  convention. 

Sec.  2.  The  charter  members  of  this  Association  are: 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  University  of  Virginia, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Clemson  College,  University  of  Georgia. 

Sec.  3.  An  institution  a  rrjember  of  the  Association 
in  good  standing,  with  all  dues  paid,  may  withdraw  from 
the  Association  by  notifying  the  President  at  least  one 
month  before  the  meeting  of  the  convention.  An  insti- 
tution having  so  withdrawn  shall  not  be  readmitted  to 
the  roll  of  the  Association  without  unanimous  consent  of 
all  delegates  to  a  regular  convention. 

ARTCLE  IV. 

Section  i.  Ofificers — The  officers  of  this  Association 
shall  be :  President,  First  Vice  President,  Second  Vice 
President,  Recording  Secretary,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
and  Treasurer. 

Sec.  2.  Election  of  Officers — Officers  shall  be  elected 
at  the  last  meeting  of  each  annual  convention,  and  shall 
serve  through  the  next  convention.  No  person  shall  hold 
the  same  office  two  years,  but  may  serve  twice  on  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee.  Any  office  becoming  vacant  shall  be 
filled  by  election  at  the  institution  of  which  the  officer  was 
a  member,  by  the  body  governing  the  publications. 

Sec.  3.  Executive  Committee — The  President  shall 
appoint  an  Executive  Committee  of  five  members,  (the 
First  Vice  President  to  be  ex-officio  chairman). 

Sec.  4.  Duties  of  Officers  and  Executive  CcMumittee — 
The  President  shall  preside  at  all  regular  mcctiui^s  and 
call  all  special  meetings.  He  shall  vote  in  case  of  a  tie. 
Tn  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  First  Vice  President 
shall  fill  his  place;  in  his  absence,  the  Second  Vice  Presi- 
dent, etc.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  all  records 
of   the    .Xssm'iation.      The  Corresponding   Secretary    shall 

IU»tifv    .'dl    inrtnlwr^    of    tlw      \  <*;,  w  inf  if  ni    twyr    iii(»nt1i    lioforC 
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the  time  set  for  the  submitting  of  entries  for  the  con- 
tests, and  on  him  shall  devolve  all  official  correspondence 
of  the  Association,  he  being  at  the  command  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Chairman  of  Executive  Committee,  etc.  The  Treas- 
urer of  the  Association  shall  receive  payments  of  dues, 
shall  be  consulted  in  the  matter  of  any  expense  about  to 
be  incurred,  and  shall  ma'ke  disbursements  in  payment  of 
the  same,  subject  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. The  Executive  Committee  shall  select  the  judges 
for  the  various  contests,  and  shall  make  suggestions  to 
the  members  for  the  work  of  the  Association.  The  Exe- 
cutive Committee  shall  hold  a  meeting  at  each  convention, 
at  w^hich  time  any  amendments  to  the  constitutiton  shall 
come  before  it  for  consideration  prior  to  being  voted 
upon  by  the  delegates. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Section  i.  Contests  and  Medals — There  shall  be  four 
contents  as  follows :  Short-story,  poetry,  essay,  and  news- 
paper story. 

Sec.  2.  To  be  eligible  for  a  contest,  an  entry  must 
have  appeared  in  a  publication  of  the  institution  it  rep- 
resents in  the  fiscal  year  past,  and  the  author  must  be  a 
regular  matriculate  of  the  institution. 

Sec.  3.  The  cost  of  the  medals  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
Executive   Committee  each  year. 

Sec.  4.  The  short-story  must  be  at  least  a  thousand 
words  in  length,  and  the  newspaper  story  at  least  400 
and  not  more  than  600  words  .  Each  institution  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  may  make  one  entry  in  each  con- 
test, these  entries  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  one  month  before  the  date  for 
the  annual  convention.  No  medal  shall  be  won  twice  by 
one  person. 

Sec.  5.  There  shall  be  three  judges  in  each  contest, 
and  no  judge  shall  serve  in  two  contests.     Each  college 
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shall  select  one  judge's  name  with  first  and  second  alter- 
nates to  be  submitted  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Sec.  6.  The  medals  shall  be  awarded  at  the  principal 
meeting  of  each  annual  convention. 

Sec.  7.  Fiscal  year  is  understood  to  mean  from  one 
convention  until  the  next. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Section  i.  Conventions — There  shall  be  held  an  annual 
conventiton  each  spring,  at  a  time  selected  by  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee  and  approved  by  the  entertaining  in- 
stitution, to  last  three  days. 

Sec.  2.  Each  institution  a  member  of  the  Association 
shall  be  entitled  to  two  voting  delegates  to  the  convention. 
If  so  desided  by  his  school,  an  officer  may  act  as  voting 
delegate,  except  President. 

Sec.  3.  Any  institution  a  member  of  the  Association, 
which  fails  to  send  at  least  one  delegate  to  an  annual 
convention,  shall  be  fined  $15;  and,  if  this  amount  has  not 
been  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association  by  the  first 
meeting  of  the  following  annual  convention,  the  offending 
institution  shall,  at  the  will  of  the  delegates  present,  be 
expelled  from  membership.  Any  member  so  expelled 
shall  not  be  readmitted  to  the  roll  of  the  Association  with- 
out unanimous  consent  of  all  the  delegates  to  a  regular 
convention. 

Sec.  4.  No  person  shall  be  a  regular  voting  delegate 
to  an  annual  convention  who  has  not  served  on  the  staff 
of  the  weekly  or  of  the  monthly  publication  at  his  in- 
stitution or  at  some  other  institution  conforming  in  stan- 
dard to  the  membership  article  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Association. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Section  -.  Dues — The  dues  of  each  institution  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  shall  be  $to  per  annum,  payable 
to  the  Treasurer   10  days  before  the  opening  session  of 
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each  annual  convention,  and  if  not  paid,  that  institution 
will  be  barred  from  representation. 

Sec.  2.  Any  institution  not  paying  its  dues  by  the  last 
of  the  college  year,  and  shall  be  subject  to  expulsion,  the 
college  year  to  mean  the  close  of  session  of  the  offending 
institution. 

Sec.  3.  Moneys  collected  by  dues  shall  be  expended 
at  the  will  of  the  Executive  Committe. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Section  i.  By  a  three-fourths  vote  of  all  the  delegates 
at  any  annual  convention,  the  constitution  may  be  amend- 
ed. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

Section  i.  The  staff  of  the  monthly  magazine  in  each 
institution  a  member  of  the  Association,  shall  print  the 
constitution  in  the  February  number. 

ARTICLE  X. 

Section  i.  Each  publication  of  an  institution  ^  mem- 
ber of  the  x\ssociation,  shall  put  upon  its  exchange  list 
all  other  publications  of  Institutions  belonging  to  the  As- 
sociation. 

Signed  for  Charter  members  at  initial  convention  held 
at  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  April 
23-24,  1912: 

Geo.   p.  Waller,  Jr., 

University  of  Virginia. 
Brevard    D.     Stevenson, 

University  of  N.  C 
G.  J.  Hearsey, 

Clemson  Cojlegc. 
RoBT.   Bruce  Jackson 

William  and   Mary. 
J.  M.  Workman, 

Clemson   College. 
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Louis  K.  Hagood, 

University  of   S    C 
John  H.   Kaxgeter, 

Clemson  College. 
Sam  Latimer,  Jr., 

L^niversity  of  S.  C. 
Broadus  Mitchell, 

University  of  S.  C 

Committee  on  Formation, 

Did  we  do  our  best  on  the  examinations  just  passed? 

******* 

T.  C.  Haddon,  '14,  of  the  Palmetto  Literary  Society 
was  chosen  as  Clemson's  representative  in  the  State 
Oratorical  contest,  in  a  preliinary  contest  held  March  17^ 
The  contest  will  be  held  at  Winthrop  this  spring. 


A  Slarhbtrb 


Mandy — Yessah ;  after  de  shot  was  fired,  ah  Rastus 
run  seben  blocks,  as  de  crow  flies. 

Judge — As  the  crow  flies? 

Mandy — Yessah,  all  yo'  could  see  was  jes'  one  black 
streak. — Puck 


If  Satan  tempted  Eve,  who  deviled  Ham? 


luHtittrft 


"The  hour  of  twelve  has  struck."  hissed  the  ghost. 
*T   don't    blame    it,"    replied    the    materialist,   'Tt   was 
worked  to  death  long  ago." — Exchatirr. 


Teacher — "J^^^i""'^'  what  is   fricnil.shipr* 

Johnnie — "Oh,  it's it's  lr»vp  uirhont  the  candy  and 

flowers." — Exchange. 
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*'In  days  of  old  '< 

When  knights  were  bold 

And  sheet-iron  trousers  wore. 

They  lived  in  peace 

For  then  a  crease 

Would  last  ten  years  or  more." — Exchange, 


During  the  Christmas  dinner,  a  young  Frenchman  was 
seated  next  to  a  fine-looking  young  woman  who  was 
wearing  a  gown  which  displayed  her  beautiful  arms. 

*'I  came  near  not  being  here  tonight/*  said  she.  "I 
was  vaccinated  a  few  days  ago,  and  it  gives  mie  con- 
siderable annoyance." 

The  young  foreigner  gazed  at  the  white  arms  of  the 
speaker.  *Ts  that  so?''  he  replied.  "Where  were  you 
vaccinated  ?" 

The  girl  smiled  demurely  and  said :     "In  Boston." 


"Narrow  skirts  are  being  sold  in  pairs  now.  They  may 
be  worn  one  at  a  time  in  polite  society,  but  for  athletic 
purposes  one  may  be  placed  on  each  limb." — Exchange. 


If  Eve  made  a  column  of  figures,  would  Cain  be  Able 
to  Adam? — Exchange. 


A  Milwaukee  man  says  he  has  a  process  to  make  milk 
direct  from  hay,  but  the  cow  beat  him  to  it. — Wall  Street 
JoiirnaL 


FOR  REHASH. 

Jack — "Now  that  your  engagement  is  broken,  are  you 
going  to  make  Blanche  send  back  your  letters?" 

Harry — "You  bet  I  am.  I  worked  hard  thinking  out 
those  letters.  They're  worth  using  again." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 
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Cdfrtatnlg  Jt  Sib 

"Did  your  watch  stop  when  it  dropped  on  the  floor?" 
asked  one  man  of  his  friend. 

"Sure,"  was  the  answer.  "Did  you  think  it  would  go 
through?" 


"Haven't  found  your  dog  yet,  I  hear?"  asked  Smith 
of  his  neighbor  Jones. 

"No,"  answered  Jones  ruefully. 

"Well,  have  you  advertised?"  asked  Smith. 

"What's  the  use?"  said  Jones;  "the  dog  can't  read." — 
Ladies  Home  Journal. 


J«Htr«m^nt  O^f  iUlt^f 

"If  your  daughter  must  take  music  lessons,  let  her  learn 
the  organ." 

"Why  the  organ  instead  of  the  piano?" 

"Because  organ  playing  does  have  some  stops  about 
it." — Baltimore  American 


Atu't  it  lEnnugl?? 

During  a  discussion  of  the  fitness  of  things  in  general, 
some  one  asked:  "If  a  young  man  takes  his  best  girl  to 
the  grand  opera,  spends  $8  on  a  sui>per  after  the  per- 
formance, and  then  takes  her  home  in  a  taxicab.  should 
he  kiss  her  good-night?" 

An  old  bachelor  who  was  present  growled,  "I  don't 
think  she  ought  to  expect  it.  Seems  to  mc  lie  has  done 
enough   for  her." — JAppcncntt's. 
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"Where  have  you  been  SalHe?" 
SalHe  Barrow — "To  the  cemetery.'* 
"Anyone  dead?" 
"Yes,  every  one  of  them." — Exchange. 


Jit  ^tinkth  Sll^at  Mag 

One  morning  a  man  walked  into  his  club,  smiling,  and 
said :  "Boys,  Vm  afraid  I  took  on  more  last  night  than 
a  church  member  should  take." 

"Why  so?"  said  one  of  his  friends. 

"Well,  you  see  this  morning  when  I  came  to  breakfast 
my  wife  said  to  me:  'William,  what  was  the  matter  with 
you  last  night?  You  stood  beside  the  bed  for  some  time 
looking  at  me  and  finally  said,  "Well,  I  swear  you  two 
girls  look  enough  ali'ke  to  be  sisters."  '  " — Ladies  Home 
Journal. 


Editor:    D.  L.  CANNON,  '13. 


AaBartattun  Olabttut 

'13-14. 
To  assist  the  President  in  carrying  forward  the  mani- 
fold work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  following  young  men 
have  been  chosen. 

Bible  study  A.  H.  Ward.  '14 

Missions  T.   C.   Haddon,   '14 

Athletics   R.    B.    Ezell.   '14 

Music  : W.  B.  Wilkerson,  '14 

Religious  meeting  R.   E.   Jenkins,   '14 

Mid-week  Prayer  services  H.   H.   Dukes.  '15 

Social  F.   H.    McDonald.   '14 

Conferences  A.  P.   Gandy,  '14 

Membership  L.   E.   Williams,   '15 

Advertising  H.  L.   Parker,   '14 

*  ^  ^  ^  i^  i^  * 

jUuBtratr^  Hrrturra 

Perhaps  the  type  of  Sunday  night  service  which  proves 
most    interesting   to   tlic   hoys   is  that   dealing  with   some 

f 
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vital  lessons  taught  by  means  of  moving  pictures  and 
stereoptican  slides. 

During  the  past  month,  three  such  services  have  been 
held,  the  first  being  *Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar  Room."  The 
second  one,  the  prime  object  of  which  w^as  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  the  college  boy  the  importance  of  mis- 
sions, was  "Over  Southern  Seas."  The  last  of  the  trio 
shown  in  moving  pictures  was  "The  Passion  Play." 

In  the  near  future  a  lecture,  ''John  Chinaman  at  Home" 
IS  to  be  given. 

(flommunit^  #pnnr? 

Through  the  channels  of  the  Association,  the  General 
Secretary  is  carrying  on  a  form  of  community  service 
in  a  nearby  town.  This  feature  of  the  Y.  M.  C  A.  is 
but  young  yet,  but  its  present  progress  bespeaks  for  it- 
self a  great  future. 

******* 

Mtiat  (Eljr  AfiBoriatt0n  ^ap^B  ®n  Sa 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Qemson 
College  will  not  feel  that  it  has  fulfilled  its  greatest  mis- 
sion until  it  has  reached  the  many  people  in  the  rural 
districts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college. 

In  beginning  such  a  work,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
officers  of  the  Association,  with  the  help  of  the  students 
interested,  to  make  the  Sunday  schools  the  social  center 
of  the  rural  districts.  Everyone  realizes  that  it  is  a  big 
undertaking,  but  it  is  believed  that  some  day  the  difficul- 
ties will  be  surmounted  and  the  Association  will  be  felt 
for  miles  around  the  college. 

Note:  Should  any  Association  desire  the  address  of 
the  House  from  which  illustrated  lectures  can  be  ob- 
tained, the  Association  of  this  College  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  such  information. 


F.  H.  McDonald,  14. 


Editors  ; 


R.  W.   FANT,   '13. 


The  mid-winter  number  of  the  Davidson  College  Mog^ 
azine  presents  an  interesting  and  well  worked  up 
magazine.  'The  Trend  of  Education,"  is  an  article  that 
is  well  worth  reading.  The  story,  *'The  Chimney  Sweep," 
does  fairly  well.  The  story  is  well  written,  but  the  plot 
could  have  been  dealt  with  in  a  more  effective  way.  The 
article,  "The  Balkan  Complication,"  is  extraordinarily 
good;  it  is  the  best  article  in  last  month's  Ex- 
changes. It  is  very  instructive  as  well  as  interesting. 
Although  the  papers  have  lx?cn  full  of  the  war  in  the 
east,  very  few  are  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  sit- 
uation. "The  Anglo-American  Ambassa<lors,"  deserves 
mentioning.  The  magazine,  as  a  whole,  is  fine;  but  a  few 
jokes  would  add  considcrablv  to  it. 


The  Erothcsian  was  received,  read  with  much  interest, 
and  found  to  Ik?  up  to  its  usual  high  standard.  In  the 
editorial  department  we  found  an  interesting  article.  '\\ 
New  Way  of  Education,"  which  deserves  mentioning. 
The   article    is   well   written,    interesting,    and    instructive. 
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The  ''Origin  of  St.  Valentine,"  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned, because  of  the  instruction  that  it  contains.  One 
would  be  surprised  to  know  how  precious  few  people 
there  are  who  know  why  we  celebrate  the  fourteenth  of 
February.  The  story,  ''The  Mission  of  a  Valentine,"  is 
the  only  piece  of  fiction  in  the  magazine.  More  fiction 
would  have  added  much  to  the  magazine.  The  poem,  "A 
Warning,"  is  very  good ;  evidently  the  writer  has  had 
some  experience.  The  fun  department  is  well  worked 
up,  and  adds  much  to  the  magazine. 

******* 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  usual 
exchanges. 


Editor:    H.  A.  HAGOOD,  '13. 


F.  H.  Jeter,  'ii,  who  until  recently  has  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  college,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  more 
lucrative  position  with  the  German  Potash  people.  He 
will  have  headquarters  in  Atlanta,  and  will  have  demon- 
stration work  over  a  number  of  Southern  States. 

******* 

Harry  Woodward  and  F.  F.  Parker,  both  of  class  'ii, 
are  in  Waycross,  Ga.,  putting  in  new  equipment  for  the 
Southern  Bell  Tel.   Co. 

******* 

A.  L.  Ervin,  '07,  Civil  Engineer,  is  now  located  at 
Florence,  S.  C. 

«  *  *  ♦  ♦  :(c  4t 

Of  the  visiting  Alumni  who  attended  the  Junior-Senior 
dance  last  month  were:  ''Rill"  Connelly,  "Bill"  Houckel. 
and  "Bill"  Perry. 

******* 

(IN  ELECTRICAL  LAB.) 

Senior   Mc :     Professor,   will   a   magnet    have   any 

effect  on  a  man  with  an  iron  constitution? 

Prof.  W :     No.  it  wouldn't  if  the  man  had  plenty 

of   "brass." 
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Fred  Schroder,  '12,  is  with  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
with   headquarters  in  Chicago. 

*  *  :(s  :j!  ♦  4{  sK 

''Jane"  Ancrum,  '12,  is  Soil  Chemist  in  a  ranch  near 
Suisern,  Cal. 

Dr.  Calhoun  remarked  the  other  day  that  the  Persian 
Gulf  was  600  feet  higher  at  its  head  than  when  it  joins 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

Senior  S :     "Gee!     A  certain  apostle  would  have  a 

hard  time  walking  on  that  water — its  too  steep.  He 
would  be  sure  to  slip  down." 

^  5|C  3|C  3jC  3|C  3fC  S|C 

L.  P.  Byers,  E.  E.  Hall,  and  Geo.  Beitt  are  now  study- 
ing at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

******* 

R.   H.   Lemon,  '07,  who  was  married   during  the  last 
Christmas    holidays,    is    farming    and    doing    government 
demonstration  work  at  his  home  near  Winnsboro,   S.   C. 
******* 

E.  C.  Martin,  '10,  is  a  traveling  representative  of  The 
Adder   Machine   Co.,   of   New  York. 

*  *  *  *  jf:  *  * 

A.  C.  Durant,  '07,  Civil,  is  doing  a  rushing  business  in 
his  chosen  field.  His  general  offices  are  at  Walterboro, 
S.  C. 

******        'p 

J.  C.  Caldwell,  '12,  who  until  recently  held  a  position 
with  the  G.  S.  &  A.  R.  R.  Co.  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
more  lucrative  one  as  assistant  city  engineer  at  Spartan- 
burg. 
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Editors  : 
J.  H.  KANGETER,    '13.  J.  B.  DOUTHIT,  '14. 

W.  J.  HUNTER,  '15. 


F.H.    MCDONALD   '14. 

Life  Is  such  a  little  while ! 
Too  short  to  leave  it  bare 

Of  the  deeds  of  human  kindness 
That  make  the  whole  worth  while. 

Contemn  the  rank,   diseased  things 
That  daily  strive  to  crush 
Beneath  their  strifling  weight  our  high 

Desires.     Go  face  the  world 

Head-on.     Be  unto  man  as  you 
Would  that  all  men  be  to  you. 
And  when  at  times  you  feel  rebuffed, 

Come  back  yet  stronger  still, 

And  fight,  and  show  that  in  the  schem. 

Of  life  you're  worth  the  count. 

Cringe  not  in  face  of  sunken  vice 

If  you  can  be  of  aid; 

But  lift  the  weakling  spawn  of  sin 
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To  things  above  the  plane 

Of  low  desire,  and  bring  again  to  life 

A  soul  that  e'en,  perchance, 

To  you  may  be  of  help 

When  Time  the  tide  of  fortune  turns 

And    damning  Fate    controls 

The  puny  things  we  call  Ourselves. 


April  10,  1012 

What  has  proved  to  be  the  greatest  marine  dis- 
aster yet  recorded  in  the  world's  history  occurred  on 
the  morning  of  April  i6,  191 2,  off  the  coast  of  New 
Foundland,  when  the  steamship  **Titanic"  struck  a  mam- 
moth ice-berg  and  in  four  hours  time  had  sunk  two 
miles  below  the  surface  of  the  sea.  While  all  the  world 
slept  peacefully  under  the  watchful  e}'e  of  an  omni- 
potent Father  and  before  the  new  day,  bringing  new 
duties,  had  awakened,  this  ship,  the  largest  in  the  world, 
wrecked  and  disabled  had  plunged  into  the  almost  bot- 
tomless depths,  carrying  with  it  sixteen  hundred  passen- 
gers. 

Words  cannot  express  the  awfulness  of  this  disaster 
which  cast  over  the  world  a  feeling  of  gloom,  and  at 
the  news  of  which  strong  men  wept.  Unrivaled  cither 
by  the  destruction  of  the  Atlantic  in  1873.  wl^^n  five 
hundred  seventy  four  lives  were  lost  or  the  wrecking  of 
(he  La  P>onrj:rf)prne  in  t8c)8  when  five  hundred  seventy 
one  lives  were  lost  this  almost  unbelievable  occurrence 
has  been  recorded  in  History  as  the  "World's  Greatest 
Marine  Disaster." 

This  ship,  lately  constructed  at  an  approxmiate  cost 
of  ten  million  dollars  and  the  finest  and  largest  on  the 
Main,  was  making  its  maiden  vovntrc.  Mow  the  heart 
of  the  architect  and  the  owner  must  have  throbbed  with 
pride  and  enthusiasm  as  they  beheld  this  gigantic  struc- 
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ture  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  smoothly  glide  out  of  the 
dock  and  over  the  waters  on  its  first  journey  to  new  world 
How  near  to  breaking  must  their  heart  cords  have  been 
strained  when  the  first  C.  Q.  D.  of  the  breaking  day 
told  of  the  momentons  disaster. 

The  loss  of  money  is  of  little  consequence.  No  sum 
of  money  can  replace  the  precious  lives  of  the  men 
women,  and  children  snuffed  out  by  the  turbulent  waters, 
as  they  closed  over  the  sinking  frame  of  the  once  proud 
monarch..  What  feelings  of  anguish  must  have  filled 
the  heart  of  father  and  child  or  husband  and  wife  as 
they  took  their  last  farewell  and  consigned  themselves 
to  God's  care!  Who  can  find  phrases  adequate  to  ex- 
press the  mental  sufferings  of  man  and  wife  as  the 
former  took  a  last  embrace  from  his  beloved  and  sent 
her  off  on  the  lifeboats  to  find  land,  if  the  Ruler  so 
ordained? 

The  exact  location  of  the  disaster  was  midway  be- 
tween Sable  Island  and  Cape  Race,  latitude  41.46 
North,  longitude  50.14  West,  and  four  hundred  miles 
from  land,  the  nearest  port  being  Halifax  In  New- 
foundland. At  this  point,  the  ocean,  ofttimes  ob- 
structed by  massive  Icebergs  whose  pinnacles,  reaching 
to  the  skies,  are  obscured  by  mist  and  fog,  is  approxi- 
mately two  miles  deep.  What  safer  place  could  have 
been  chosen  as  the  last  resting  place  of  this  ship  born 
to  die  so  young? 

Was  it  providence?  Could  He  who  rules  both  land 
and  sea,  whose  very  word  stills  the  raging  sea  and 
calmes  the  restless  wave,  bring  to  pass  this  wreck  for 
a  purpose? 

''God  moves  In  a  mysterious  way, 
His  wonders  to  perform 
He  plants  his  footsteps  on  the  sea 
And  rides  upon  the  storm." 
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We  cry  as  did  Augustus  when  he  heard  of  the  over- 
whehning-  defeat  of  his  legions  not. 

"O  Yarus!  give  me  back  my  legions!  give  me  my 
legions!" 

O  bottomless  sea !  bring  forth  thy  dead. 


Wl|tf  ^^^  SnmanrrB  Ar^  Hirtttrn  nn  Ifrnntt 

Of  course  any  famous  short-story  writer  will  scoff  at 
the  difficulties  which  are  here  presented;  but  then  he  has 
overcome  such  simple  Impossibilities  so  often  that  no- 
body will  believe  that  he  ever  bore  even  a  remote  resem- 
blance to  Geo.  Washington. 

Now,  I  was  known  in  my  youth  as  a  pretty  good  liar 
and  rather  imaginative  myself;  but  I  must  admit  that 
even  my  nerve  fails  me  when  I  attempt  to  write  a  ro- 
mance on  a  train. 

Of  course  the  heroine  is  the  beautiful  young  lady 
who  got  on  at  the  last  station  while  the  car  was  full, 
and  looked  at  the  tall  well-built  young  man  ahead  of  you 
«^o  apncaliniT^Iy.  She  r^ets  his  seat,  init  your  ideal  of  man- 
ly strength  Is  somewhat  dimmed  when  the  stalwart 
young  hero  Is  not  strong  enough  to  pull  down  the  raised 
win(lr)\v  and  the  l)eautiful  heroine  takes  your  seat  when 
you  go  out  to  smoke,  and  you  are  not  partial  to  raised 
windows  >'our£elf.  But  you  murmur,  '*Oh.  well  slug's  a 
beautiful  creature,  and  makes  an  ideal  heroine,  and 
Iicros  are  easy  to  find,"  but  to  your  horror,  upcu  <;lancc- 
ing  her  way  again,  you,  see  her  frantically  chewing  gum  I 
Your  heroine  immediately  commits  senceal  (In  the  play, 
of  course.)  "Still",  you  say,  "I've  got  some  realistic 
life-studies  of  the  general,  polite,  gray-haired  old  con- 
ductor who  is  so  nice  to  the  ladies;  and  too  I  have  a 
splendid  picture  of  the  genuine  original  wit  of  a  red- 
hcadcil  Irish  newsboy  whom  I  have  named  Terry  O'Fline 


» 
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But  your  studies  suffer  to  some  extent  when  you  hear 
Terry  O'  Fline  say,  "Yes,  them's  pretty  good  jokes. 
I  got  'em  out  er  this  here  little  book.  Only  ten  cents, 
mister,  a  bargin  or  my  name's  not  Fritz  Hoffman,"  and 
glancing  up  in  reproach  and  disappointment  you  arc 
just  In  time  to  see  the  gray-haired,  courtly  conductor 
pocket  two  cash  fares  and  give  no  receipt,  after  a  furtive 
glance  around  to  see  that  no  one  is  looking.  He  under 
goes  a  transformation,  and  the  lines  of  long-continued 
dishonesty  and  dissipation  appear  (In  your  story,  of 
course),  but  your  story  doesn't  fit  such  a  character;  so 
wha^t  are  you  to  do?  Crash!  Crash!  What's  that?  The 
train  limps  a  few  yards  and  comes  to  a  maimed  halt. 
*^Ah,  ha!"  you  cry,  your  head  full  of  your  story  *'a 
wreck."  Now  watch  all  my  characters  redeem  them- 
selves." But  when  you  dash  madly  out  upon  the  scene,  you 
find  that  nothing  Is  wrong  except  that  the  empty  car 
behind  has  bumped  along  the  ties  for  a  few  yards,  and 
that.  Instead  of  saving  lives,  the  courtly  conductor  Is 
swearinof  fluently  in  English,  forgetful  of  his  courtesy 
and  politeness  to  ladles  and  Is  ably  assisted  by  Fritz 
Hoffmann  (alias  Terry  O'FlIem)  in  Dutch,  Yiddish, 
and  chlnse.  The  train  goes  on  with  only  twenty  minutes 
lost  Instead  of  a  multitude  of  lives,  and  you  mutter,  as 
you  put  away  your  pad,  "Aw,  what  'ell's  the  use?'' 
and what  ell'  the  use? 
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®If^  Srippb  ®attf 

B.   M.    JACKSON    '14 

Mrs.  Balfour  walked  leisurely  homeward  after  a  few 
hours  of  shopping.  As  she  passed  through  the 
flower  garden,  she  daintily  plucked  three  tiny  rose  buds; 
and,  as  he  held  them  to  the  sunlight,  a  radiant  smile 
stole  over  her  lovelyface.  She,  standing  there  in  the 
directed  rays  of  the  sun,  presented  a  beautiful  picture  to 
all  who  chanced  to  pass  in  that  direction.  After  lin- 
gering in  the  flower  garden  a  few  moments,  she  mur- 
mered  softly,  "Won't  Hugh  be  delighted  to  have  mt 
pin  these  rose-buds  on  his  coat  as  I  used  to  do  in  our 
happy  courtship  days?"  With  that,  she  walked  briskly 
up  the  gravel  walk,  mounted  the  steps,  and  opened  the 
front  door  without  making  the  least  noise.  As  she 
entered  the  hallway,  she  uttered  a  fearful  shriek  of 
fear,  agony  and  sorrow.  What  did  she  see? 
There,  lying  on  the  floor,  was  her  devoted  husband, 
Hugh  Balfour;  his  face  was  as  white  as  death,  his  eyes 
rolled  back  giving  forth  a  glassy  lustre.  The  expres- 
sion on  his  face  showed  that  he  had  suffered  agonies. 
Oh,  how  that  deathy  pallid  face  made  one  shudder  to 
look  at  it.  Mrs.  Balfour  stood  gazing  upon  the 
corpse  of  her  husband,  her  hands  were  clenched  to- 
gether, her  form  motionless- and  her  face  deathly  pale. 
A  few  minutes  elapsed  before  she  came  to  herselt 
again,  then  she  threw  herself  upon  the  dead  body, 
uttering  moaning,  sounds  of  internal  suffering. 

"Hugh  dear. — are  you  sick?  Look  at  me  Hugh — . 
Hugh — Oh,      Hugh — what's     the      matter? — tell      me 

Hugh— Oh,  GOD ."      With     that,     the     excited 

woman    fainted. 

A  passing  policeman  heard  the  scream  and  rushed 
to  the  hou.se.  After  seeing  what  had  taken  place,  he  at 
once  phoned  to  headquarters  for  aid.  The  coroner 
was    summoned,    and    at    the    intjucst    a    thorough    post- 
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mortem  examination  was  made;  it  revealed  nothing  ex- 
cept that  Mr.  Balfour  came  to  his  death  thru  other 
than  natural  causes.  The  public  became  much  dis- 
satisfied at  the  verdict  rendered;  so  that  the  coroner's 
jury  was  advised  to  sit  again  on  this  mysterious  case. 
As  usuail,  the  entire  force  of  police,  as  well  as  the  city 
detectives  was  placed  on  the  case.  After  a  week  of 
petty  investigations,  the  jury  returned  the  following 
verdict:  ''Hugh  Balfour  came  to  his  death  thru 
natural  causes."  When  the  verdict  reached  Mrs.  Bal- 
four at  the  hospital,  she  was  very  much  dissatisfied. 
Said  she  to  the  nurse : 

"Bring  my  clothes  to  me,  I  must  go  now." 

"But  you  are  not  going  to  do  anything  of  the  kind; 
you  are  not  able  to  leave  the  bed,  and  furthermore  it 
is  positively  against  the  rules,"  said  the  nurse  In 
smooth  tones.  "Don't  you  know  it  will  be  much  bet- 
ter for  you  to  lie  still  and  rest,  then  it  won't  be  long 
before  you  are  well,"  continued  the  nurse,  sweetly.  She 
had  scarcely  finished  speaking  when  the  sick  woman 
jumped  out  of  bed  and  stood  before  the  nurse  like  a 
lion  at  bay.  Regardless  of  the  wild  exclamations  of 
the  attendants,  Mrs.  Balfour  dressed  hurriedly,  ran 
hastily  to  her  home  and  a  few  minutes  later  she  ap- 
peared at  her  own  doorway  with  her  hand  bag  swing- 
ing from  her  arm. 

Among  the  passengers  of  the  fast  Chicago  Express 
No.  448,  Mrs.  Balfour  was  the  saddest;  her  face 
showed  that  her  mind  was  undergoing  a  terrible 
ordeal.  During  the  entire  trip  to  Chicago,  not  a  single 
word  was  uttered  by  the  sad  woman;  there  was  always 
that  same  sad,  care-worn  expression  on  her  pallid  face. 
Immediately  upon  her  arrival  In  the  city,  she  went  to 
the  office  of  the  world's  most  famous  detectives,  the 
Samuel-Thomas  Agency;  after  a  very  cordial  greetmg, 
Mrs.    Balfour   vividly  explained   the    circumstances   sur- 
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rounding  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  after  answer- 
ing briefly  many  questions,  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm  said. 

"This  is  a  remarkably  Interesting  case,  and  1  am 
anxious  to  do  what  I  can  to  establish  definitely  the 
cause   of  your  husband's   death." 

"I  am  so  glad  I  came  to  you,  Mr.  Samuels,"  an- 
swered the  excited  woman. 

"Tomorrow  we  will  go  to  your  home  In  Spokane  and 
begin  our  Investigations,"   said  the  detective. 

"That  will  not  do,  you  must  come  with  me  at  once; 
for  T  cannot  rest  until  I  am  assured  that  some  one  fs 
working  for  my  sake,"  said  the  woman. 

"Excuse  me  just  a  minute,"  answered  the  detective. 
He  entered  the  next  room,  had  a  short  talk  with  his 
companion    and   then    returned   saying: 

"I  will  go  with  you  now,  but  my  partner  will  have 
to  stay  over  tonight  as  witness  on  an  Important  mur- 
der trial;  he  will  come  on  the  earliest  train  in  the 
morning.  How  long  before  our  train  Is  due  to  de- 
part?" 

"Only  twenty  minutes,"  responded  the  woman. 

"I  must  get  a  few  things,  but  will  be  with  you 
presently,"    said   Mr.   Samuel. 

During  the  entire  journey,  scarcely  a  word  was  pass- 
ed between  the  two  passengers  except  a  question  now 
and  then  by  the  detective,  which  was  answered  by  Mrs. 
Balfour  between  broken  sobs.  Upon  his  arrival  at 
the  house,  the  detective  immediately  set  to  work.  With 
a  powerful  reading  glass  and  a  reflecting  lantern  he 
first  examined  the  floor  around  the  body,  but  it  had 
been  walked  upon  so  much  by  the  coroner  and  his  aids 
until  nothing  definite  could  be  determined;  though 
after  a  period  of  about  three  hours  he  exclaimed,  "Ah, 
this  will  be  convenient,"  as  he  placed  something  in  his 
vest  pocket.  He  did  not  cease  his  searches  until  far 
past  the  midnight  hour,  but  found  nothing  more  to  in- 
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dicate  a  clew.  Near  the  dawn,  he  retired  for  a  few 
hours  rest,  but  sleep  would  not  come  to  him,  for  his 
mind  was  in  an  excited  state.  He  could  do  nothing  but 
think,  think,  think;  and  his  chief  thoughts  were  based  on 
the  different  methods  used  by  murderers.  Near  the 
break  of  dawn,  he  dosed  off  into  a  peaceful  slumi5er. 

The  next  day,  he  and  his  partner  began  a  most 
minute  examination  of  the  surrounding  premises, 
Samuels  taking  the  walk  and  front  yard,  while  Thomas 
devoted  his  searches  to  the  back  yard  and  wood  house. 
At  noon  they  compared  notes;  the  senior  partner  found 
nothing  to  arouse  suspicion,  but  the  younger  found  a 
few  scattered  horse  tracks  In  the  moist  earth  at  the 
gate  of  the  back  yard.  After  much  hesitation  as  to  the 
clue  found,  Mr.  Samuels  began  his  investigations  In  the 
rooms  of  the  house,  while  Mr.  Thomas  continued  his 
searches  at  the  rear  of  the  house.  In  a  like  manner, 
the  two  famous  detectives  spent  three  more  days  at 
the  Balfour  homestead.  The  second  day  brought 
forth  a  startling  discovery.  Those  words,  written  In  a 
very  off-hand  manner,  were  found  on  the  back  of  the 
front  door,  ^^Mein  Lohn.''  The  second  post-mortem 
examination  also  produced  a  startling  discovery,  which 
would,   In  due  time,  aid  In  running  down  the  criminal. 

As  soon  as  they  completed  their  search,  the  de- 
tectives returned  to  Chicago.  Many  days  and  nights 
did  they  work  unceasingly  over  their  case.  No  one 
knew  that  all  this  time  they  had  secret  agents,  news- 
boys, porters,  and  railway  conductors  on  the  sharp 
look-out  for  a  suspected  person  who  had  been  secretiv 
described  in  every  detail.  Every  night  the  llgths  could 
be  seen  burning  In  the  private  office  of  the  detective 
agency  until  the  early  hours  of  the  dawn;  they  were 
studying  the  methods  of  writing  common  to  all 
nations,  the  poisonous  group  of  compounds  with  their 
effect,    and   the  type   of  people   who  used  the    air  gun. 
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The  combined  efforts  of  these  two  men,  with  the  aid 
of  their  secret  information  bureau,  brought  about  a 
remarkable  chain  of  evidence  against  the  criminal  who 
had  not  ye:  been  found 

The  week  following  the  investigations,  an  aristo- 
cratic mining  hand  entered  the  camp  of  The  Con- 
solidated Iron  Mfg.  Co.,  at  Stone  Creek,  Colorado. 
Rumors  of  Revenue  man.  Spy  and  Detective  spread 
thru  the  workers  like  wild  fire.  The  foreman,  only 
thru  much  persuasion,  showed  the  ignorant  workers  that 
the  new-comer  was  only  a  common  laborer  who  meant 
no  harm  to  anyone.  All  the  minors,  with  the  exception 
of  one  Henrich  Hein,  went  to  work  In  their  usual 
cheerful  manner;  this  man  seemed  to  be  nervous  and 
irritable,  though  it  was  not  much  noticed,  as  he  had 
always  been  a  quarrelsome  sort  of  fellow.  A  fort- 
night following  the  appearance  of  the  mysterious 
laborer  at  the  mining  camp,  he  disappeared  as  quietly 
as  he  came.  This  created  quite  a  sensation  among  the 
workers  and  that  same  afternoon  Henricli  PTcin  dis- 
appeared without  bidding  fare-well  to  his  fellow  work- 
men. 

Early  one  morning,  two  weeks  following  the  de- 
tectives' departure  from  Mrs.  Balfour's  home,  Mr. 
Samuels  again  came  to  visit  the  widow.  This  time, 
his  errand  was  more  exact  than  the  preceeding  one,  In 
that  he  came  to  notify  the  sad  woman  that  the  mur- 
derer of  her  husband  was  In  safe  hands.  Mrs.  Bal- 
four seemed  very  much  surprised  at  the  startling  news. 

**How  did  you  find  him  out,"  she  asked  excitedly. 

'*!  will  tell  you  later,"  said  Mr.  Samuels.  *'now  you 
must  come  with  me  to  Chicago  to  see  this  villain.  an<! 
prepare  yourself  to  stand  n  rcmarkbalc  story,"  con- 
cluded the  man.  She  lost  little  time  In  preparation 
for  the  journey,  and  In  a  few  hours  they  were  com- 
fortably seated  in  a  Pullman  bound   for  Chicago. 
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"You  must  tell  me  how  you  caught  this  wretch  so 
soon,"  said  the  woman  anxiously. 

"Since  you  must  know  at  once,  my  dear  lady  I  will 
tell  you  now:  As  for  our  work,  it  was  short  and 
easy.  In  the  beginning,  as  I  began  my  searches  on  the 
body  of  your  husband,  I  found  nothing  but  this  tiny 
cork,  which  as  you  see,  is  slightly  discolored  at  the 
smaller  end.  After  several  tests,  I  found  that  the 
abnormal  color  was  due  to  the  action  of  a  poisonous 
compound  upon  It;  I  found  the  poison  to  be  that  which 
causes  death  when  an  animal  is  bitten  by  a  cobra,  the 
most  poisonous  snake  of  the  east.  Then  I  examined 
the  body  more  closely,  and  in  the  skin  which  covers 
your  husband's  temple,  I  found  this.  He  pro- 
duced a  tiny  metallic  cylinder  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  In  diameter  and  about  half   an  inch  long. 

"This  cylinder  was  dipped  in  the  poison  and  shot 
into  your  husband's  head,  causing  death  almost  in- 
stantly," continued  the  detective.  "This  cork  was 
forced  into  one  end  to  prevent  the  contents  from  leak- 
ing out  of  the  cylinder,"  said  Mr.  Samuels. 

"Oh,  how  horrible,"   said  the  woman  shuddering. 

"Then  In  the  corner  of  the  passage  way,  scratched  in 
the  wall  I  found  these  words,  *Mein  Lohn.'  which  if 
translated  Into  English,  mean  my  reward.  The  words 
are  of  German  origin,  hence  our  man  must  be  familiar 
with  the  German  language.  The  horse's  tracks  found 
by  my  partner  were  very  peculiar  as  they  were  not  far 
enough  apart  to  have  been  made  by  a  horse,  and  their 
indent  In  the  earth  indicated  that  the  horse  weighed, 
at  the  most,  not  over  four  hundred  pounds:  and  It 
lead  us  to  believe  that  It  was  not  a  horse.  My  spy, 
Bill,  the  hack  driver,  found  a  pair  of  false  shoes  in  the 
outskirts  of  your  city,  which  were  carved  in  the  exajOt 
shaoe  of  a  horse's  hoof,  and  the  band  with  which  these 
shoes     were      fastened  on  the     foot  of  a     person,     were 
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made  of  recently  smeltered  Iron  and  were  slightly 
smeared  with  blood,  and  In  the  toe  of  the  shoe,  I  found 
some  iron  shavings  which  contained  a  minute  amount 
of  platinum.  I  studied  the  outputs  of  all  the  mines  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  those  of  the  old  world,  and 
found  only  one  company,  The  Consolidated  Iron  Mfg. 
Co.,  of  Stone  Creek,'  Col.,  which  mined  iron  ore  that 
contained  a  small  amount  of  platinum.  I  immediately 
went  to  this  mining  camp  and  hired  myself  as  a  com- 
mon laborer,  in  order  that  I  could  study  these  workers 
without  their  knowing  it.  One  of  the  laborers,  Henrich 
Hein  by  name  and  of  German  birth,  at  once  arrested 
my  attention.  After  careful  study,  I  found  that  he 
could  speak  German  very  fluently,  that  the  top  of  each 
foot  was  sore,  and  that  he  left  camp  the  day  of  the 
murder  and  returned  the  day  after.  After  I  had 
ga/thered  this  information,  I  departed  from  the  camp: 
but  did  not  come  back  directly  to  Chicago.  T  stayed 
In  the  near  by  communtiy,  closely  watching  the  move- 
ments of  this  German,  and  that  evening,  as  he  tried  to 
escape,  I  arrested  him  and  brought  him  to  Chicago." 

The  trip  to  the  detective  agencv  was  made  in  deathly 
silence,  both  were  absorbed  in  deep  thought  and  their 
movement  was  unhindered,  except  for  few  occasional 
glances  at  the  boisterous  news-butcher  or  boot-black. 
After  they  entered  the  buildin.ir,  ^Trs.  Balfour  was  com- 
fortably seate<l  in  an  easy  chair,  while  the  detective  en- 
tered his  private  office,  only  to  appear  a  few  miuntes 
lartcr  with  'his  co-worker,  escorting  tlie  lame  liand-cnfTed 
prisoner,  who  had  a  care-worn,  meek  expression  upon 
his  rugged  face. 

*'Ist  dis  the  lady  vot  belongs  to  mine  man  T  killed?" 
said  the  German. 

"Yes"  answered  the  lady. 

"Then    mine    heart    aches,    for   you    deserve   a    better 
husband,"  continued  the  German. 

'Til  have  you  understand  that  I  will  not  tolerate  any 
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abusive  language  against  my  devoted  husband,"   said   the 
lady,  sternly. 

'Tardon  me,  lady.     I  know  it  is  the  truth  for  it  hurts. 

"Tell  me  the  story  of  the  Crime  at  once  and  begone," 
continued   Mrs.   Balfour,   sternly. 

"Veil,  I  will,"  and  thus  he  began:  "When  I  was  a  mere 
tot  mine  vater  was  given  a  large  estate  in  German  East 
Africa  by  His  Majesty  the  Kaiser.  On  that  estate,  I  lived 
a  life  of  ease,  I  knew  not  what  hardship  was;  me  and 
me  two  brothers  lived  almost  always  out  doors  mit  the 
black  natives  to  wait  on  us.  Our  lives  were  full  of  fun; 
ve  knew  nothing  of  fear  or  sorrow.  Our  daily  hunts 
in  the  dense  forest  were  always  crowned  mit  an  excit- 
ing and  sometimes  dangerous  experience,  yet  we  cared 
not,  for  we  fought  the  wild  beasts  with  dautless  cour- 
age and  subdued  many  of  the  natives.  As  1  grew  Into 
manhood,  me  vater  and  mutter  became  feeble  wit  age. 
I  remained  at  home  to  care  for  me  dear  old  mutter  and 
vater,  while  me  two  brodders  took  up  mine  vater's  du- 
ties on  the  coffee  plantation.  Our  wants  were  well  sup- 
plied mit  the  profits  from  the  coffee  plantation,  had 
both  me  vater  me  me  mutter's  eyes  were  filled  with 
cheerfulness  during  the  last  days  of  their  lives.  The 
country  itself  was  so  productive  that  many  people  from 
me  home  land  came  to  take  of  the  riches  of  that  wild 
country;  we  had  much  trouble  in  protecting  our  farm 
from  the  greedy  new-comers.  All  of  them  envied  our 
fine  plantation,  and  they  tried  in  every  way  to  wrest  it 
from  us,  but  as  we  employed  many  of  the  war-like  na- 
tives to  work  for  us,  they  defended  our  possessions  like 
men  of  war,  some  of  them  even  gave  up  their  lives  in 
their  brave   attacks  upon  the   selfish  immigrants. 

Our  progressive  home  was  doomed  to  end,  and  that 
noble  happiness  of  a  cheerful  fireside  was  soon  to  cease. 
Dav  by  day  new  difficulties  arose  for  us  to  overcome  in 
order  to   hold   our   own,    each  problem   was   harder   to 
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solve  than  the  one  just  preceding.  Excitement  ran 
high,  mine  brudders  and  I  became  very  nervous,  but  ve 
never  mentioned  our  troubles  to  our  fast  sinking  par- 
ents. At  last  the  hour  for  action  came  ven  a  young 
man  about  my  age,  a  Frenchman,  rode  up  to  my  home 
and  said,  *'I  will  give  you  until  tomorrow  at  daw^n  to 
evacuate  this  house.  If  you  are  not  gone  by  the  specified 
time,  you  and  yours  shall  pay  the  penalty  of  cruel 
torture  and  probable  death."  Without  giving  me  time 
to  speak,  he  wheeled  his  horse  and  rode  rapid'Iy  away; 
What  was  I  to  do?  I  alone  could  not  protect  the  home 
for  there  was  a  male  mit  In  thirty  miles.  As  soon  as 
I  could  collect  mine  thoughts,  I  ran  to  the  servants 
quarters,  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  despatched  a  negro 
servant-girl  on  horse  back  to  the  farm,  which  was  thrity 
miles  distant  on  the  Luiilili  river,  to  warn  mine  brudders. 
Then  I  set  about  to  provide  means,  as  best  I  could  to  pro- 
tect the  house  from  attack.  All  day  I  worked  like  an  in- 
sane man  barracading  the  house  and  the  adjoining  build- 
ings. As  I  closed  the  door  at  night  fall  to  valt  the 
coming  of  mine  brudders,  T  felt  as  if  mine  time  had 
come.  I  losit  all  power  of  reason,  and  ran  veepiu":  like 
a  child  to  the  bedside  of  mine  striken  mutter.  Scarcely 
had  I  reached  the  bed  ven  I  realized  vot  I  had  done 
as  quick  ns  a  thought.  1  corrected  mine  self,  and  l>ol(llv 
did  I  fal^^ely  assure  mine  mutter  that  nothing  serious 
vas  wrong,  only  a  little  attack  by  a  few  savage  natives. 
She  vas  pnrtially  contented  with  that,  but  T  felt  like  a 
coward  to  lie  to  her,  tho  T  knew  to  tell  the  truth  v.-ould 
mean  the  vorst. 

The  dismal  hours  of  darkness  seemed  like  months 
and  even  years  to  me,  and  ven  two  o'clock  came  T  vns 
immensely  alarmed  at  mine  brudders  not  coming.  The 
remainder  of  the  night  vas  passed  in  a  mad  frenzy  of 
expectation.  At  the  break  of  <1a\vn.  I  heard  a  whoop. 
My  heart   Icai)ed.  first   niit    fear  and   ih'.Mi   mit   j(\v,    for   T 
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thought  I  recognized  a  brudders  voice.  The  next  few 
minutes  I  stood  in  the  doorway  anxiously  looking  in 
the  direction  which  mine  brudders  would  come.  Later 
I  heard  the  clamor  of  horses  hoofs  and  excited  voices 
of  men;  at  that  instant  1  saw  the  horsemen,  about  a 
hundred  in  number,  ride  over  the  hill.  In  a  moment,  I 
saw  it  vas  not  mine  brudders.  Quickly  I  barred  the 
door,  gripped  mine  pistol  in  mine  hand  and  stood  wait- 
ing by  the  barred  door.  The  half  civilized  natives 
yelled  like  wild  beast  as  they  entered  the  yard.  Soon 
they  surrounded  the  house  and  at  once  began  to  pound 
upon  the  door  vere  I  stood  guard.  In  a  few  moments 
the  door  cam.e  crashing  in,  I  shot  the  first  three  to  en- 
ter the  door,  and  then  grappled  in  the  door  mit  vot 
seemed  to  be  hundrets  of  men. 

Soon  they  tied  my  hands  and  feet,  kicked  and  dragged 
me  from  the  house,  and  placed  me  under  a  tree  guarded 
by  three  strong  black  natives.  The  black-skinned  devils 
plundered  the  house,  and  I  saw  mine  own  vater  and  mut- 
ter dragged   from  the  burning  building. 

A  sharp  command  sounded  behind  me,  and  forward 
rode  the  Frenchman  I  met  the  previous  mornmg.  He 
passed  me  and  drew  rein  at  mine  prostrate  mutter's 
feet;  as  he  jumped  to  the  ground  he  struck  each,  mine 
vater  and  mutter,  a  blow  in  the  face  mit  his  sword. 
Mine  blood  boiled  mit  In  me,  mine  brain  reeled,  I  twist- 
ed and  pulled  at  the  cords  that  bound  me  hands  and 
feet,  and  hurled  an  everlasting  curse  upon  the  devil  of 
a  Frenchman,  who  in  turn  struck  me  senseless." 

"Oh  what  brutes,"  said  Mrs.  Balfour. 

'That  baste  est  your  dead  husband,"  responded  the 
German. 

The  woman  was  speechless,  she  sat  like  a  chalk  model, 
with  her  fiery  eyes  glistening  like  those^  of  a  serpenr. 
After  a  slight  pause  the  prisoner  continued,  "Ven  I 
woke,   I   found  myself  lying  In  a  cold  den,  and  later  I 
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learned  I  vas  in  a  ship.  I  lay  there  in  a  stupor  for 
two  days,  haunted  by  rats  and  foul  odors  of  the  damp 
walls;  not  a  morsel  of  food  or  a  drop  of  water  vas 
given  me  until  the  third  day  ven  I  was  taken  ashore 
on  the  island  Mauritius,  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  There,  to 
mine  ^reat  surprise,  I  found  mine  brudders  bound  in  a 
like  manner.  Ve  vere  sold  by  the  captain  of  the  vessel, 
your  husband,  as  slaves  to  a  cruel  black  Moor.  Many 
times  has  the  cruel  whip  of  slavery  cracked  on  our  bare 
backs  vile  I  alone  live  to  tell  the  vicked  story.  There 
ve  formed  ''The  Triple  Oath;"  mine  brudders  and  I 
swore  by  the  living  God  and  the  suffering  of  mine  par- 
ents to  avenge  their  cruel  death.  No  oath  could  ever  be 
so  binding;  I  can  now  die  mit  cheerfulness,  for  the  vow 
is  fulfilled  and  mine  dear  dead  parents  are  avenged. 
Day  in  and  day  out  ve  planned  to  escape,  but  such  a 
constant  vatch  vas  kept  over  us  until  escape  vas  impos- 
sible. Finally  mine  brudders  agreed  to  draw  lots  to  sec 
vot  ones  would  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  other's  escape; 
now  as  you  see,  I  drew  the  lucky  coffee  grain.  Through 
some  scource,  I  found  out  that  a  ship  would  soon  visit 
the  island,  and  it  vas  then  that  ve  resolved  to  put  our 
plan  into  action;  the  day  the  ship  arrived  ve  vas  making 
vine  out  under  the  cool  trees,  and  when  the  c^uanl  turned 
his  back  mine  brudders  caught  him  and  threw  him  to  the 
ground.  I  ran  as  fast  as  mine  legs  could  carry  me  to 
the  seaport,  but  before  T  j^ot  out  of  hearinq^  I  heard  a 
volley  of  pistol  shots,  and  I-  knew  mine  brudders  vas 
dead.  Ven  T  reached  the  ship,  T  climbed  up  the  pilot's 
ladder  and  hid  in  a  pile  of  coal  until  ve  vere  fai'  out 
upon  the  high  sea.  T  had  much  trouble  mit  the  captain 
to  let  me  stay  on  ship  but  at  last  he  let  me  vork  mine  vay 
to  Calcutta.  T  vorkcd  and  made  some  money  and  vent 
back  to  mine  old  home  in  Africa,  but  found  the  French- 
man gone;  then  I  followed  him  to  Paris,  froin  there 
to    London    and    there    I    found    him.      Manv    da\s    did 
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I  vatch  him,  mit  his  vife,  drive  along  the  srreets,  but 
could  never  get  a  chance  to  do  my  vork. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Balfour  gave  a  deep  sigh  of  re- 
morse. 

"Vun  day  he  saw  me  ven  I  vas  not  looking,  and  all 
of  sudden  he  disappeared.  My  searches  for  five  years 
after  were  fruitless;  then  I  took  the  roaming  nature 
and  come  to  America  vere  I  vork  in  an  iron  mine  In 
Colorado  for  two  years.  Each  month  I  roamed  over 
the  country  for  two  days,  and  as  a  result  I  found  him  in 
Spokane.  I  killed  him;  mine  vow  is  fulfilled,  and  mmc 
vater*s  and  mutter's  honor  is  avenged;  so  now  I  am 
ready  to  die  for  I  lived  only  to  fulfill  The  Triple  Oath." 

The  heart-broken  widow  broke  into  sobs  and  said, 
'*Good  man,  go  your  way;  mothers  love  is  above  all. 
I  loved  Hugh  and  love  him  still."  Quickly  Mrs.  Bal- 
four drew  a  tiny  revolver  from  her  bosom,  and  plac- 
ing it  to  her  forehead  said:  "Now  I  go  to  join  my  hus- 
band, whereever  he  may  be." 

She  fired  the  fatal  shot  before  the  detectives  could  pre- 
vent it;  thus  a  noble  woman's  life  was  sacrificed  to 
cover  the  shame  of     a  perfidious  husband. 
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A  iBm  Ani  ^xb  iFpllom 

"No,  Tom,  you  must  not  talk  of  immediate  marriage, 
as  I  cannot  promise  you  ever,  that  I  will  ever 
marr\-  you.  While  I  see  in  your  characteristic,  that  if 
developed,  would  make  a  man  of  exceptional  ability; 
I  also  know,  by  your  own  boasts,  of  the  evil  practices, 
which  you  seem  to  think  are  proper,  and  even  necessar}' 
to    a    college   man's   career." 

"Why  Is  It,  Bess,  that  when  I  came  to  tell  you  my 
heart,  and  give  It  to  you,  you  hand  me  out  that  'grand- 
mother's talk?  You  are  only  eighteen  and  yet  you  are  so 
serious  and  have  such  foolish  ideas,  about  what  a  young 
man  should  be.  You  are  always  holding  up  to  me  that 
*fop'    Frank   Sleoden.'* 

*'Frand  is  true  to  his  ideals,  and  knows  that  '*'\\1iat- 
soever  a  man  soweth.  that  shall  he  also  reap."  College 
boys  justify  themselves  in  vice  by  pointing  out  other's 
who  do  the  same.  These  young  men  pass  out  Into  life 
and  ma^'  or  may  not  learn  to  do  better.  Nevertheless. 
that  influence  at  school  among  undeveloped  youths  has 
had  its  effect,  and  like  a  pebble  dropped  into  a  pond 
the  ripples  decrease  but  sooner  or  later,  they  are  like- 
ly to  be  carried  under  by  large  waves  of  sin.  It  is  best 
not  to  start  the  ripples  as  imperishable  souls  are  at 
stake.  Frank  has  said  to  me,  that  the  poor  and  starv- 
ing children  who  are  dally  arrested  In  our  cities  for 
petty  crimes  are  more  justifiable  in  the  sight  of  God 
than  are  the  young  men  of  Clemson  College,  who  with- 
out anv  mntive,  sow  seed  whose  bitter  fruit  they  are 
forced  to  taste  throughout  life." 

"Holden  you  know  is  a  crank  on  all  that  rcligous 
stuff,  and  it  gets  on  my  nerves  when  I  have  to  swallow 
all   that  'lady  talk'   from   a   man. 

"You  will  walk  with  me  tomorrow  afternoon,  Bess, 
and  then  I  want  you  to  tell  me  that  you  will  be  my 
little   queen    always,   that   you   love  me.      T    have   money 
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enough  or  will  have,  in  time,  to  give  you  all  that  you 

wish.  Do  not  let  Holden's  talks  on  philanthopy  or 
any  other  subject,  make  any  impression  on  you,  he  is 
a  little  weakling  and  poor  as  poverty." 

"It  Is  true,  Tom,  that  you  will  inherit  your  father's 
place,  you,  too,  are  a  great  athlete  and  very  popuiar,  but 
all  that  is  not  to  be  considered.  I  shall  walk  with  you 
tomorrow,  however,  and  we  can  discuss  our  plans  more 
fully." 

Tom  was  confident  Bess  would  not  refuse  him,  he 
had  so  much  to  offer  her. 

"What  a  beauty  she  Is,"thought  Tom,  on  his  way  to 
barracks,  "and  what  an  ornament  to  any  man's  home.'"' 

When  Tom  Stuart  reached  his  room,  the  night  he 
left  Bess,  he  found  that  some  one  had  taken  his  electric 
globe. 

"I  think  Holden  broke  his  just  after  supper,"  sug- 
gested one  of  his  friends  who  had  come  in  to  borrow 
"a  smoke." 

Perhaps  Tom  was  less  patient  with  Holden  than  he 
would  otherwise   have   been,    perhaps   not. 

"Did  you  take  my  globe"  demanded  Tom  reachmg 
Frank's  room. 

"No,   I   did  not"  returned   Frank. 

'Where  did  you  get  that  one  from"  presisted  Tom, 
"I  know  you  broke  yours  just  after  supper." 

"That  seems  something  of  an  insinuation,  Stuart,  for 
I  have  answered  your  question,  and  I  don't  think  it 
necessarv  to  go  into  any  details." 

"You  are  a  lying  thief"  swore  Tom,  and  walking 
over  to  w^here  Frank  sat,  slapped  his  face. 

Frank  jumped  to  his  feet,  his  whole  being  afire, 
caught  the  back  of  the  chair  in  which  he  had  been  sit- 
ting, and  started  to  swing  it.  He  heard  a  voice,  clear, 
sweet  and  full  of  power — he  listened.  "Vengance  is 
mine,  I  will   repay,   salth  the  Lord." 
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The  chair  remained  where  It  was. 

Tom  did  not  hear  the  voice,  he  took  Frank's  globe 
and  went  back  to  his  room. 

David  went  to  bed  In  the  dark,  and  while  lying  there 
awake,  he  heard  again  the  voice — clearer,  sweeter, 
*'He  that  overcometh,  shall  Inherit  all  things,  and  I  will 
be  his  God  and  he  shall  be  my  son.'' 

Then  he  fell  asleep. 

Bess  had  just  returned  to  Clemson  for  the  continua- 
tion of  her  visit  of  a  year  ago,  at  which  time,  she  had 
been  called  home  by  telegram  announcing  the  illness  of 
her  mother. 

On  her  arrival  home,  she  had  found  her  mother  fail- 
ing rapidly,  and  two  days  following,  she  passed  away. 

Bess  had  never  before  realized  just  what  this  could 
mean,  but  it  fell  upon  her  now  a  stunning  blow,  which 
dazed  her  by  Its  force. 

She  and  her  father  were  constant  companions,  during 
those  terrible  days  of  grief,  when  two  broken  hearts 
were  joined  In  sympathetic  love,  finding  sympathy  in 
each  other's  sorrow. 

What  a  contrast !  A  soul  tossed  for  many  years  on 
the  rough  sea  of  life,  now  way  on  the  other  side  of  the 
summit,  and  yet  one  of  life's  greatest  sorrows,  over- 
takes him  there  to  deal  another  blow  to  that  veteran 
soirl.     This  the  husbands  heart. 

The  other,  clean,  pure,  alwiiys  shielded  by  that  love, 
whose  protection  was  now  torn  away:  realized  for  the 
first  time  how  sorrow  could  change  Individuals.  Would 
this  great  sorrow,  of  her  child  heart,  change  her?  And 
if  so,  for  better  or  for  worse? 

Just  eleven  months  following  Mrs.  Slater's  death, 
Bess  and  her  fnther  had  come  back  to  Clemson.  Manv 
of  her  old  boy  friends  had  been  to  sec  her,  and  they  all 
*>ccnic<l  ir]:\(\  that  she  had  come  hack.  Tom  \va^  the 
same  as  before,  and  he  noticed  with  pleasure,  how  beau- 
tiful   she      was.      His    Bess    hnd   come    back. 
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"After  a  whole  year's  postponement  I  am  to  have 
your  answer.  During  that  year,  Bess,  and  many  pre- 
ceeding,  I  have  seen  many  girls,  but  you  are  the  most 
perfect  I  have  ever  seen  and  I  love  you  sincerely,  Bess."' 

"All  that  you  say,  Tom,  I  fully  appreciate,  but  there 
is  more  to  be  considered.  You  love  me  because  I  am 
beautiful;  a  man  should  not  love  a  woman  body,  not 
because  of  its  outward  beauty,  but  because  it  contained 
a  beautiful  soul — pure  and  noble — and  so  a  woman's 
love  should  be  governed. 

"If  you  know  that  I  had  been  wild  and  reckless,  with 
a  spotted  career  behind  me,  you  would  not  want  me.  A 
man  requires  and  even  demands  that  of  a  woman.  The 
reverse  is  not  the  case,  because  a  woman  lets  a  man  be 
what  he  desires  most,  and  marries  him  anyhow,,  and 
men  are  selfish  enough  to  think  that  such  is  a  fair  ex- 
change a  woman^s  clean  character  for  a  man's  de- 
praved career  and  'the  man  makes  the  offer.  It's  a 
poor  man  who'll  make  it,  and  a  poor  specimen  of  wo- 
manhood, who'll  agree  to  it. 

"I  want  a  man  whose  ideals  are  pure,  high,  noble, 
and  holy;  for  I  know  I  must  reap  with  him  what  he 
has  already  sown;  not  a  man  who  can  boast  of  wealth 
or  blue-blood,  but  one  who  can  give  to  me  a  soul  and 
body  as  clean  and  pure  as  that  which  I  shall  give  in 
exchange.  Such  a  man  has  asked  me  to  marrv  him  and 
one  week  after  graduation,  I  will  be  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Frank  Holderi." 

Wigfall  '14. 
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W.    J.    HUNTER    '15 

Back  through  the  hazy  mist  of  many  years 
My  soul  has  often  gone   and  often  goes 
To  court  the  love  of  her,  who  now  appears 
And  angel  from  before  my  grief  rent  eyes. 
How  dark  this  present  sordid  sound  of  woes 
Doth   seem   beneath   the  light   of  other   skies. 

My  eyes  play  false,  but  memVy  lingers  on, 
And  thus  I  clearly  see  her  pure  and  bright 
Ere  death   eclipsed  life's  golden-lighted  morn 
And  took  the  child  love  of  my  early  years. 
How  sweet  it  Is  in  this  reflected  light 
To  live  and  cull  the  fruit  that  spring  form  tears. 
When  trembling  hopes  lets  fall  life's  brightest  star 
And  bending  joy  departs  on  frozen  wings, 
Awhile  I  gaze  and  sigh  for  days  that  were, 
And  sighing  catch  a  bright  refulgent  ray 
From  out  those  holy  eyes,  which  to  me  clings 
'Till  all  the  future  seems  a  bright  way. 

Sweet,  soft  and  clear  her  voice  floats  up  to  me 
Refreshing  from  out  the  broken  past, 
As  full  of  joy  as  when  she  whispered  free 
Of  how  our  childhood  love  was  born  to  bloom 
To  perfectness.     But  frail  Is  life,  alas! 
Alas,  the  loNclv  flower  within   the  tomb  I 

Anow  my   grief   becomes   a   tender   hope, 
In  which  I  trust  to  live  beneath  her  smile 
And  be  a  man;  for  peace  at  length  must  ope 
Where  she  is  guide  and  bids  me  journey  on. 
'Tis  thus  my  grief  is  stayed  a  little  while. 
And  then  a  little  while  and  it  is  gone. 
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I  struggle  on  and  seek  to  live  and  learn 

To  gain  those  heights  which  hope  and  love  have 

built; 
I  falter  not  lest  love,  my  love,  discern 
In  me  some  fault  along  life's  dreary  wild 
And  gently,   sweetly  chide  me   for  my  guilt, 
As  did  she  when  I  was  a  love-blown  child. 

The  slow  Increase  of  time  has  many  cares 
With  which  to  vex  the  hours  and  steal  a  sigh. 
But  gladness   still   Is  mine.      This  transient   pain 
Is  homage  paid  to  live  of  days  gone  by 
And  serves  to  make  my  loss  a  brighter  gain. 

Old  times  doth  onward  roll,  but  sweet  the  hours 
Beneath  the  lingering  shadow  of  her  love. 
My  grief  Is  stayed,  and  hope  is  wreathed  with 

flowers. 
One  hope,  one  love,  is  mine  which  from  above 
Still  guides  me  on  beyond  the  weary  years. 
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At  Mihnx^):ji 

W.   J.    HUNTER   '15. 
It  is  the  lonely  midnight  hour, 
No  sound  disturbs  the  peaceful  scene; 
The   hills   are   dark  and  all  between 
Is  darker  still — a  mantled  bower 
Where  Throug-ht  may  wander  forth  and  forth  am 

glean 
A    fruitage    fain    and   sweeter  flower. 

The  diamond — Pgilded  stars  above 

Spread  their  diffusiv^e  light  to  space, 

Making  the   gentle    heaven's    face 

A   twinkling  view  of  light   and   love, 

The  source  of  which  we  interlace 

With  Him  through  Whom  we  live  and  move. 

O,    God   and  Nature,   how   divine 
That  scenes  likes  these  around  us  spread. 
By  their  pure  brightness  are  we  led 
To  think,  to  feel  that  they  are  Thine. 
And  we,  frail  from  on  venom  fed. 
Make   waste   our  little   lots   of   time! 

Thoug-h  wide  the  span "  from  earth  to  sky. 

And  wide  sdill  man's  unity? 

Yet  mav  we  meditate  and  see 

Tight    from    the    rolling   orbs   on    high. 

Through   which,  with   all   their   harmony, 

We   build   a   hope   that   cannot  die. 
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Old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clare  had  lived  at  the  place  half 
mile  out  of  West  Cross  for  forty  years.  They  had  raised 
a  family  of  three  children.  Four  had  been  given  them 
but  one  rosy  cheeked  little  girl,  that  v/as  "mother's  Pet," 
had  been  called  away  at  the  age  of  eleven.  Old  Mr. 
Clare  had  not  made  a  success  of  farming  as  the  word 
success  would  mean  today.  The  acres  surrounding:  his 
home  had  fed  and  clothed  his  happy  family  while  the 
children  were  little  and  had  educated  them  via  the 
mortgage  route  when  they  grew  up,  which  they  did 
with  astonishing  rapidity  once  they  were  started. 

The  happy  days  of  Mr.  Clare  seemed  to  be  over 
with  the  coming  of  the  dark,  cold  winter.  The  firm 
holding  the  mortgage  over  the  homestead  had  served 
notice  that  they  would  foreclose  in  the  Spring  if  money 
was  not  forthcoming.  They  appealed  to  the  child- 
ren but  their  money  was  sunk  in  business  enterprises 
of  various  cities. 

It  was  quite  clear  that  they  could  not  spend  the  win- 
ter at  the  farm.  They  had  consulted  the  children  about 
it  and  George,  who  was  an  aspargus  grower  in  Cali- 
fornia suggested  that  they  spend  half  their  time  with 
Annie  and  half  with  William.  Annie  lived  in  the  city 
of  Wayroad.  Her  husband  was  a  contractor  of  no 
small  business  proportions. 

They  had  mentioned  this  to  x^nnie.  Annie  was  will- 
ing to  take  care  of  them  part  of  the  time  with  "of 
like  you  would  if  you  were  at  the  old  place."  After  a 
month  or  two  with  Annie  they  had  found  out  the  truth 
— and  gone  to  William's. 

William  lived  in  Zanesboro.  He  worked  a  large 
electrical  concern.  William's  wife  was  very  fashionable 
and  moved  quite  a  deal  in  society.  When  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Clare  went  to  William's,  William,  Jr.  and  little  Nellie 
**Ioved   Dran'ma  'cause  thev     tum,"  William  was     *VIad 
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to  have  them,"  Mrs.  William  was  "pleased  to  see  them." 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clare  had  read  between  lines,  seen  between  looks,  and 
heard  between  words.  Besides  all  this  the  hints  distri- 
buted about  by  William's  wife  were  enough  to  knock 
a  rail  man  like  Mr.  Clare  off  his  feet.  They  were  both 
hurt  with  the  knowledge  that  the  winter  h^d  revealed  to 
them,  and  before  dawn  one  April  morning"  they  slip- 
ped  out  of  William's  house  and  took  the  train  for  West 
Cross. 

In  the  early  spring  morning,  they  walked  down  the 
road  towards  their  old  home.  Mr.  Clare,  in  spite  of 
his  years,  was  straight  as  an  arrow.  His  little  wife 
leaning  on  his  arm  had  seen  more  years  than  her  looks 
indicated. 

The  trees  along  the  road  were  sending  out  their  blos- 
soms and  sweet  perfume.  The  green  grass  and  wild 
flowers  breathed  of  purity  and  freshness.  The  slight 
breeze  brought,  along  with  the  v^oices  and  odors  of 
spring,  the  memory  of  the  dnv  they  had  first  dared, 
with  unseakable  sweetness,  the  thought  of  life  together. 

The  road  ran  along  beside  an  old  rail  fence  in  the 
corners  of  which,  at  regular  intervals,  stood  small, 
straight  oak  trees  just  sending  out  their  young  leaves. 
As  tlicy  rb-c\v  up  in  the  scant  sliade  of  one  of  these  little 
trees  to  "rest  a  bit."  as  Mr.  Clare  said,  the  joy  of  the 
season  overcame  the  .sorrows  in  the  heart  of  Mrs..  Clare 
and  she  began  in  a  timid  voice  a  quaint  little  song  that 
blended  perfectly  with  the  fresh  morning..  Mr.  Clare 
joined  in  with  his  thin  tenor  voice  scarcely  audible  yet 
altogether  in  harmony  with  Mrs.  Clare.  A  rabbit  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fence  perched  up  to  listen,  and 
could  yon  have  seen  liim.  you  would  almost  have  swore 
th'»t  WPS  a  tear  that  rolled  down  his  cheek. 

Passing  on  down  the  road  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
old  home.  Their  hearts  beat  faster  with  the  joy  of 
«?cin^  the  old  place  again.     Stopping  under  one  of  the 
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huge  oak  trees  to  drink  in  the  sights  of  homely  beauty, 
Mr  Clare  spied  a  stake  driven  in  the  ground  in  front 
of  the  house.     Stepping  over  to  it  he  read  aloud: 

^  ^  .f.  •!• 

This  house  with  the  adjoining  farm  lands  to 
be  sold  at  auction,  Tuesday,  April  29th. 

Bablington  and  Barre. 

He  took  off  his  glasses  with  trembling  fihgers  as  he 
came  back  to  where  Mary  had  sat  down  against  the 
trunk  of  the  friendly  oak.  The  tears  were  in  her  eyes. 
His  were  not  dry.  They  had  lived  a  life  of  toil  and 
service  for  those  they  loved  and  now  they  had  not 
where  to  lay  their  heads.  Mr.  Clare  sat  down  by  Mary 
and  took  the  little  hand  he  used  to  worship  in  both  his 
own.  Together  they  fell  Into  a  peaceful  sleep — they  had 
gone  to  live  with  Mother  pets. 

"Twas  not  then  their  hearts  broke 

That  moment  when  first  they  knew 

That   all   the   world   held   holiest. 

Was  utterly  untrue. 

Underneath  those  April  boughs 
They  felt  the   springtime  hum, 
The   careless  mirth  of  yesterday 
Came  near   and  smiled   at  them. 

Old  singing  lingered  in  the  wind, 
Oh!  underneath  those  April  boughs, 
I  think  those  hearts  broke  then. 

H.  L.  P.  '14 
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Editor-in-Chief:  W.  G.  McLeod,  'la. 


Now  that  we  have  had  our  annual  Inspection,  noth- 
ing rcmnins  to  interrupt  our  work  for  the  session.  The 
Seniors  are  on  the  home  stretch,  as  it  were,  and  to  some 
of  them,  this  last  term  means  very  much  indeed.     The 
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class  record  for  the  entire  Corps  during  last  term  was 
very  good.  Let  each  man  strive  to  be  the  leader  when 
he  crosses  the  tape  in  June. 


At  the  begining  of  this 
Wednesday  Morning  Speaks      term,  Dr.  Riggs  instituted 

the  plan  of  having  promi- 
nent men  speak  to  the  corps  on  Wednesday  morning  im- 
mediately after  Chapel.  The  first  man  to  address  us 
was  Prof.  Vladimer  Karapetoff  of  Cornell  University, 
whose  address  was  upon  the  Development  of  Person- 
ality. Prof.  Karapetoff  holds  the  chair  of  electricity  at 
Cornell,  and  he  has  written  several  books  on  electrical 
subjects.  He  is  also  a  pianist,  and  gave  us  a  very  pleas- 
ing concert  while  at  Clemson.  The  next  speaker  to  visit 
Clemson  was  Mr.  Spann  of  Orangeburg,  v/ho  has  been 
in  the  counsular  service  for  some  time.  His  address 
was  enjoyed  by  the  students.  We  feel  chat  Dr.  Rigg's 
plan  is  a  good  one,  and  that  we  shall  derive  great  benefit 
from    the     talks     of    the     speakers    who     address    us. 


Our  Campus  is  prettier  than  most  well 
The  Campus,  kept  parks  at  this  season  of  the  year,  with 
the  beautiful  oaks  and  shrubs,  and  a  soft 
crreen  carpet  of  grass  traversed  bv  cement  walks.  The 
cool  shade  is  certainly  inviting  during  these  warm  days, 
and  thanks  to  the  executive  officers  of  the  College,  we 
are  allov/ed  to  enjoy  it  during  our  vacant  hours.  Take 
a  good  book  with  you  and  enjoy  the  shade  and  beauty 
of    the    Campus. 

The  first  number  of  theClefnson  Agricultural  Journal 
cam.e  from  the  press  a  short  time  ago.  The  editor  and 
members  of  the  Clemson  Agricultural  ^)ociety  should 
feel  proud  of  this  Corn  number.  It  is  an  attractive 
magazine,  and  it  contains  a  goodly  number  of  excellent 
articles. 
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The  Tigers  led  in  the  base-ball  pennant  race  among 
the  South  Carolina  Colleges.  We  believe  that  gcod 
rooting  has  won  several  of  the  game's  on  the  Ca-n^^us 
Keep  It  up. 


Editor:    D.  L.  CANNON,  '13. 


S^pnrt  ffloumng  Watk  Ifiav  13X3-1913 

With  the  Incoming  of  the  newly  elected  officers  of  the 
Clemson  College  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Association  enters 
upon  it  work  with  the  brightest  ouptlook  it  has  ever  had 
The  past  year  has  seen  such  a  broadening  in  the  scope 
of  the  work  and  such  a  widespread  interest  in  its  activ- 
ities, that  the  Association  is  attracting  more  attention  in 
the  life  of  the  college  today  than  it  has  been  before 
For  the  information  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Association,  especially  those  by  whose  gen- 
erous support  the  work  is  being  sustained,  the  following 
brief  summary  is  submitted: 

4*  4«  4*  •{• 

^tmiirrs!|tp 

1.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  men  have  made  ap- 
plication for  membership  during  the  year. 

2.  The  membership  includes  the  leading  men  in  all 
phases  of  College  life — Class  presidents,  athletes,  honor 
men  in  scholarship,  editors  of  student  publications,  prize 
orators,  debaters,  etc.  T.  F.  Davis  Chairman. 
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©rganizatuiu 

I  The  work  is  under  the  direct  ion  of  a  General  Sec- 
retary, who  gives  his  entire  time  to  it,  and  a  Cabinet  of 
thirteen  students. 

2.  The  Cabinet  consists  of  a  President,  a  Vice-presi- 
dent, a  recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  nine  Chair- 
man of  the  followinnr  distinct  departments  of  work, 
respectively:  Bible  Study,  Membership,  Missions,  Re- 
ligious Meetings,  Prayer  Meetings,  Athletics,  Social 
Advertising,    and    Community   Services. 

3.  Kach  chairman  has  associated  with  him  a  commit- 
tee which,  with  him,  is  responsible  for  the  special  work 
assigned  it. 

4.  The  entire  work  is  under  the  general  supervision 
of  an  Advisory  Board,  consisting  of  nnie  men  from  the 
Faculty  and  Alumni. 

4*  ^  4*  •$♦ 

Siblr  ^ln^o 

Three  hundred  and  ninety-three  were  enrolled  in  the 
two  courses  of  voluntary  Bible  Study  offered  by  the  As- 
sociation. Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  this  number  have  con- 
tinued in  classes  for  an  extended  period  of  two  months 
or  nK)re.  These  students  were  organized  into  small  con- 
genial groups,  which  were  led  by  older  and  more  cxper- 
enccd  students.  Twenty-five  of  these  groups  were  organiz- 
ed at  the  opening  of  College. 

The  student  leaders  were  organized  into  Normal  Class- 
es which  were  taught  by  professors  and  pastors;  trie 
General  Secretary  acting  as  substitute  teacher  for  all 
classes. 

F.  H.  Lathrop,  Chairmna. 
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The  weekly  devotional  services  have  been  held  reg- 
ularly on  Sunday  evenings,  and  special  Prayer  meetings 
have  been  held  In  the  Sectretary's  rooms. 

The  avejag^e  attendance  at  these  meetings  have  been 
nearly  two  hundred. 

Jt  is  ine  pollcv  )f  the  Assoriation  to  have  an  outside 
speaker  for  the  Sunday  night  services,  but  at  the  Prayer 
meetings  the  students  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
prepare  short  talks  on  religious  topics  and  on  subjects 
touching  the  welfare  of  the  student  body. 

W.  G.  McLeod,  Chairman 

4*  4-  "f  "^ 

A  "Stag  Social,"  known  as  College  Night,  was  given 
during  the  first  week  of  College.  The  College  Songs 
and  Yells  were  taught  the  new  men,  and  short  speeches 
touching  the  various  phases  of  College  life  were  made 
for  their  benefit.. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Banquet  for  all  members  of  the 
Association  was  given  in  Janunary.  This  was  the  big- 
eest  Social  event  that  has  ever  been  attempted  by  nie 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and,  from  every  standpoint,  It  has  been 
called  a  tremendous  success.  Aside  from  the  well-order- 
ed menu  and  the  unusually  strong  program  of  addresses, 
the  new  feature  of  having-  ladies  from  the  Campus  in 
charge  of  the  Cadet  tables  proved  most  enjoyable. 
Twenty  ladies  from  the  Faculty  homes  were  invited  to 
attend  the  Banquet  and  act  as  hostesses  for  the  various 
tables.  Their  response  to  the  invitation  was  most  en- 
couraging. Each  of  the  ladies  showed  her  willingness 
10  do  what  she  could  to  make  the  affair  a  success.  Other 
affairs  of  similar  nature,  as  well  as  a  number  of  Lunch- 
eons are  being  planned  for  the  remaining  months  of 
College  session. 
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The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Game  room,  for  which  provision 
was  made  by  the  College  authorities  last  Spring,  has 
proved  more  popular,  and  has  added  more  to  the  social 
life  of  the  cadets,  than  any  had  ever  expected.  During 
all  the  hours  when  the  cadets  are  released  from  their 
studies,  the  room's  are  crowded  to  their  capacity. 

This  feature  of  our  work  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
appreciated  of  all  the  Association's  activities;  and,  having 
realized  this,  we  are  now  planning  to  enlarge  our  Game 
room  and  to  provide  more  of  these  wholesome  amuse- 
ments for  the  cadets. 

F.  H.   McDonald,   Chairman 

4"  4*  •J*  4" 


(Hommtintta  ^tmnt 

Two  rural  Sunday  Schools  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
College  are  now  in  charge  of  the  student  members  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  There  are  five  cadets  on  this  committee, 
and  each  of  them  is  greatly  interested  in  making  this 
important  phase  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  a  success. 
Aside  form  the  training  that  the  young  men  derive  from 
this  field  of  work,  they  have  the  assurance  that  their 
work  is  appreciated  by  the  people  who  attend  the  Sun- 
day School.  Reports  from  the  communities  in  whii^li 
these  Schools  are  conducted  pro\'c  that  the  \'oung  men 
are  doing  a  noble  work. 

Onlv  recently  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  taken  charge  of 
the  Welfare  Work  in  the  Cotton  Mill  at  Central,  S.  C. 
Fach  week  on  Thursday  night,  either  one  of  the  pro- 
fes<?ors  from  the  College  or  a  speaker  from  abrond  ^vill 
deliver  an  address  to  the  Mill  people  on  subjects  of  San- 
itation. Health,  and  General  Welfare.  This  depart- 
ment plan*;,  during  the  Spri'^cr  months  when  the  \^eath- 
er  will  permit,  to  work  to-wards  makmg  these  Rural 
Sunday  Schools  the  social  centers  of  the  communities 
Thi*-    ■'-    '      be    done    by    popular    lectures,    stcrcopticon 
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views  and  entertainments  which  will  be  given  by  student 
members  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

F.  W.  Bouson  Chairman 

MxBBxan  Work 

This  committee  has  not  been  able  to  have  one  of  the 
International  Secretaries  of  the  Mission  Departmenr 
come  to  the  College  to  arouse  the  Interest  In  Missions 
this  year;  but  by  our  offer  we  have  enrolled  sixty- 
five  students  In  our  two  courses  In  Mission  Study;  and 
have  secured  $45,00  in  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
Missions.  Two  hundred  students  made  contributions 
The  courses  that  are  to  be  studied  are  'The  Chinese 
Revolution"  and  The  Soufth  American  Problem ;"  and  the 
classes  will  be  taught  by  the  General  Secretary  and  one 
of  the  Special  Students  In  Engineering. 

Seventeen  cadets  were  sent  as  delegates  to  the  State 

Student    Volunteer    Convention    at    Spartanburg. 

C.  S.  Patrick,  Chairman 
^  ^  ^  ^ 

The  Student  Finance  Committee,  with  the  assTsrance 
of  the  Cabinet  and  the  General  Secretary,  makes  out 
each  year  a  budget  for  the  entire  year.  The  budget  is 
submitted  to  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Association.  A 
membership  fee  is  charged  each  member,  and  each  year 
they  are  called  upon.  The  Board  of  Trustees  makes 
something  over  $500  Is  secured  In  this  way.  The  Col- 
lege Faculty  contributes  liberally  to  the  work  whenever 
thev  are  called  upon.  The  Board  of  Trusttees  m.akes 
an  annual  appropriation;  and  parents  and  alumni  con- 
tribute generously.  The  rollowing  Is  a  statement  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  Session  1911-12: 
Statement  of  Y  M.  C  A.  Finances  from  June  0,  lOir 
to  June  3,   1912. 
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Balance   on    Hand    from    Session   of    1910-11.-..$  171.85 

Membership     Fees 506.00 

Alumni  Contribution    107.50 

Faculty  Contribution 139.00 

Barnett  Mission  Fund ^5-95 

Handbook-Advertising  and  Appropriation..    .  77-50 

Books   Sold    34-30 

Permanent  Conference  Fund 5.00 

Appropriation   for  Secretary's  Salary 500.00 

Parents'  Contribution 40.50 

Receipts    from    Coburn    Players 123.60 


Total    Receipts $1771.20 

4*  4-  4-  4- 

tx;intbiturrB 

Handbook $12.00 

Bible  and  Mission  Study  Books 60.60 

Permanent  Conference  Fund  Notes    52.15 

Athletic    Committee     63.70 

Incidentals  and  Printing S5.05 

Religious   Meetings  Committee    ®3-7o 

Secretary's    Salary    1000.00 

Interstate    Committee    Pledge     50.00 

International   Committee   Pledge — in   part    ....      25.00 

Membership  Pledge    6.35 

Treasurer's   Salary    15.00 

Social    Committee     46.60 

Preparation   for   Coburn   Players    1305 


'f'otal    Fxpcndltures $1618.17 

Cash  on  hand ^  53-03 


$1771.20 


Respectfully  Submitted. 

A.  K.' GOLDFINCH. 
Treasurer  Y.   M.  C.  A.    10T1-12 
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Sfitmtat^b  g.  m.  (t.  A.  Snligrt  for  1912-13  As  ApjisfltiFb 
JFrbruary  5,  1913 

Balance    from    191 1-12    $150.00 

Membership     Fees     500.00 

Alumni    Contribution    150.00 

Faculty    Contribution    50.00 

Handbook   Advertising    50.00 

Permanent    Conference    Fund      25.00 

Sale  of  Books 25.00 

Trustee's  Appropriation   500.00 

Parents    Contribution    45-00 

Y.   M.   C.  A.  Store    500.00 

Ludden   &    Bates — Donation 50.00 


Total    02045.00 


Handbook     87.50 

Bible    Study    Books 50.00 

Bible   Study   Commltte 25.00 

Conference   Expenses    65.00 

Athletic  Committee    25.00 

Mission   Study  Committee    35-00 

Incidentals — Printing,    Stationary,    etc 100.00 

Religious   Meetings   Committee    n^.no 

Secretary's    Salary     • .  .  1000.00 

Interstate  Committee    50.00 

International     Committee     35oo 

Repairs  In  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Office   20.00 

Treasurer's   Salary    i5-OC) 

Social    Committee             -  •  I7<^  00 

Piano     297.00 


Total     $1939.50 

Balance   at  end  of  Session $     105.50 

S.  W.  Rabb,  Trea?.,   1012-13 
Southern    Student    Conference    ^unc     17-26    Inclusive 
are  you  going. 
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The   Y.    M.   C.   A.,   write-up  in  the   May  issue   of   the 
Chronicle  will  tell  you  why  you  should  go. 
Clifford  G.   Roe 
Lawyer,  Author,  Social  Reformer 
In  the  College  Chapel  May  2  and  4. 


Editors  : 

F.  H.  McDonald,  '14.  r.  w.  fant,  '13. 


The  Concept  for  March  appears  as  a  well  balanced 
magazine,  full,  in  its  various  departments  and  interesting. 
Its  contributions  are  all  good  in  form,  but  are  rather  in- 
clined to  formality  of  expression,  lacking  the  lightness 
necessary  to  make  easy  reading.  The  fact  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  contributions  comes  from  the  under 
classes  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the  magazine. 
First  in  the  literary  department  is  '*A  Sonnet"  which 
though  rather  vague  in  title,  is  good,  evidences  of  con- 
siderable attention  to  perfection  of  form  being  apparent. 
Though  commencing  in  a  light  vein.  It  quickly  reaches 
a  swinging  boom  aptly  In  accord  with  Its  heavy  penta- 
meter form,  and  conveys  In  Its  final  thought  a  touch  of 
lonesome  sadness.  The  end  In  "Roast  Duck"  Is  achieved 
with  almost  too  much  of  a  rush,  but  it  Is  good,  convey- 
ing in  parts  quite  a  tone  of  suspense.  "Birds  in  My 
Garden"  evidently  comes  from  a  lover  of  Nature's  ll<-tle 
pets.  The  piece  easily  of  the  most  worth  is  the  poem 
"The  Story  of  An  Image."  Its  depth  and  force,  ^nd 
Its  breath  and  command  of  expression  combine  in  bring- 
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in  gout  the  touching  story,  laying  bare  an  elemental  trait 
of  human  nature — pride — and  its  destructive  tendency 
"My  Hobby:  Old  Furniture"  is  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, and  not  too  technical  to  puzzle  the  uninitiated. 
**Dorthy  Wordsworth"  is  good  in  its  way.  "Shake- 
speare's England"  is  fair,  but  while  interesting,  it  lacks 
conviction  and  force.  The  Editorials  are  full  but  contain 
little  orio^inally  of  thought  current  literature  appar- 
ently being  the   source   of  several   very   timely   articles. 

One  of  the  very  good  magazines  with  us  this  month 
is  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Magazine.— ^^RctlI 
Conversation  with  Bernard  Shaw"  is  fresh  and  good,  be- 
ing a  type  of  article  that  one  seldom  com.es  across  in 
college  magazines.  "Lines  to  Louise"  has  an  enrap- 
tured fullness  of  expression  that  conveys  considerable 
feeling.  "The  Bungxille  Booster"  is  good,  containing 
considerable  originalitv'  and  humor.  "Tu  Amice"  is  a 
choice  little  morsel — a  beautiful  wish  well  expressed. 
"Was  Marshall  Ney  Executed?"  is  fairly  good,  but  :s 
on  a  topic  that  is  decidely  not  new.  "Liebe  Nach  Tode" 
has  an  exceptional  expression  of  poetic  feeling.  "Coals" 
is  good  for  a  reverie,  but  conveys  no  central  thought  or 
idea.  The  m^crn-r^t^^^^c  two  rather  original  departments. 
"Around  the  Well"  and  Sketches"  contain  a  wealth  of 
short  and  pithy  material,  and  is  a  feature  upon  which 
all  magazines  might  profitably  work.  "Success"  though 
short.  Is  to  t'lt  point,  and  brmgs  into  view  a  new  thought 
in  connection  with  an  old  theme. 

We  acknowledge  with  tlianks  the  receipt  of  our  usual 
Exchanges. 


Editor:    H.  A.  HAGOOD,  '13. 


L.  deB  McCrady  '09  holds  a  responsible  position  as 
assistance  engineer  with  the  DuPont  Power  works  with 
ofEcess  in  Montreal,  Canada. 

*  *         *         *         *         *         * 

G.  R.  Barksdale,  '06,  Mech.  is  located  in  Pittsfitid 
Mass. 

*  *         *         *         *         *         * 

B.  D.  Boykin,  '10,  is  engaged  In  farming  at  his  home 
near  Boykin,  S.  Car. 

4:  *  *  4c  m  H:  * 

W.  A.  Burgess,  *oi  who  finished  in  Civil  Engineering 
is  employed  with  the  Caol  River  Ry.  Co.  at  Kanawhs 
Falls,  W'.  Va. 

*  *         *         *         ♦         *         * 

T.  K.  Elliott,  '05  is  with  the  N.  Y.  Telepnone  Com- 
pany with  headquartters  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

*  *         *         *  *         *         * 

P.  M.  Gee,  '09,  Is  In  the  Switchboard  Department 
of  the  Generail  Electric  Co.  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Dr.    R.  G.  Hamilton,  '96,    enjoys  a  wide  practice  in  his 
chosen  field  of   medicine.  He  is  located  at  Converse,  S.  C 
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W.  H.  Marlon,  '03,  Master  Electrician  in  the  United 
States  Navy,  is  now  detailed  for  duty  at  the  Navy  Yard 
at  Honolulu,  Haiwaian  Islands. 

*         *         ♦         *  *         *         * 

S.  R.  Perrin,  '07,  Is  engaged  in  Textile  work  with  the 
Buffolo  Cotton   Mills,   Unoin,  S.   Car. 


Schirmer,,   '07,    is    traveling    for  a    C.    C.    Wholesale  1 

house  with  offices  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  j 
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